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Preface 



The contestations ol the Islamic character of Sutum or Islamic mysticism as a prominent 
contemporary issue in the Wot, as well as in Muslim majority areas, call tor attention. 
This is. particularly True io the rate oi the expansion of Sufum. both in an organized 
way and in the form of its many lived, sometimes unorthodox, realities, which provide 
for a variety of meaningful identity- and sol idarity -giving articulations and institutional 
partem*. In order to understand and discuss these ratbrr new and contemporary phe- 
nomena, an international workshop on Islamic Mysticism in the Wen' took place in 
Buxton, Derbyshire on 22-24 July 2001 p ar the initiative of members of the Religious 
Studies Department of the University of Derby. Ir was financially supported by The 
British Academy, the Spalding Trusts and the Institute of Ismaili Studies, to which 
the editors, are most grateful. The primary concern of the workshop was to try to com- 
prehend the new mystical Islam in all its complexity, without of course neglecting its 
historical context. Examples of this new context are multifarious ideas and methods, 
as well is complex institutions which build on and recur to those evolved throughout 
history in Muslim -dominated regions in different phases. 

This volume is the collection of papers presented at the above-mentioned work- 
shop, which were larer revised in the light of fruitful and engaging discussions that 
took place in a collegia! atmosphere. The topic is a new and ground-breaking field 
with a variety of issues. This volume will provide important advances in what is an 
exciting new subject for research, lor it focuses on the actors, vehicles, channels and 
ideas, as well as the role of mystical and lolk* religious repertory in diasporic contexts 
However* this volume is far from being a definitive contribution to what is an ocean 
without a shore, and we look forward to farther studies and hope that our contribution 
will stimulate interest in this area. 

As tar as the system of transliteration is concerned, Urdu. Arabic, Persian. Turkish, 
Hindi and Sanskrit words have been written without diacritical marks, using a 
slightly altered version of the format in The £*y/*W* *f hbm (New Edition, 
I9S6-2004. Leiden: Brill), unless otherwise noted It should be emphasized that ibe 
lack of diacriticats is aimed at making these studies accessible to a wider audience in 
comparative studies of religion. 



Jamal Malik 



Introduction 

Jamat Malik 



As is evident from (he number of publications in recent fear*, research on Muslim 
diasporic mystical movement* has gradually increased, reflecting die rising popular- 
ity of Sufism among diverse groups, including immigrant Muslims* Western- born 
children of migrant parents and converts. There are many example* of tbe popularity 
and prominence of Sufism in Europe and the USA, such as the conversion to and ini- 
tiation into diasporic Sufi organisations, the poetry of the famous medieval Sufi poet 
Jalal ai-Din Rumi, performances of the Whirling Dervishes, and a number of con* 
fe rentes on Suiism. The latter certainty indicates a growing degree of interest among 
Western scholars in analysing the brooder implications of these developments. In 
contrast, argued from the mainstream perspective, we may hardly find this intellec- 
tual curiosity regarding contemporary mystical movements in tbe diaspora among 
non-Muslims, as well as among Muslims in contemporary Muslim-majority countries, 
where Sufi ideas and institutions are teodentiously marginalised and often portrayed 
4s being virtually non-existent. In fact, organized Sufism may take different forms* at 
times witnessing a revival in some Muslim majority areas for quite different masons 
(pet below).' 

There seems to be a latent, as well as an overt, reeling that the analysis of Sulism 
in the West has been neglected in academic discourse so far This impression migbr 
derive in tbe first place from the perception that Sufism in tbe West, as well as other 
folk -religious practices, has been popular among immigrant groups only, especially 
in Western Europe. Marginalized as migrant communities were and are, they were 
the onfy ones still involved in the even more marginalized tradition of their religion: 
Sufism. This perception of double marginaloation corresponds 10 the overall academic 
study of religion, the study of which is more or less oVtermined by monotheistic or 
univocal perspectives and thus singulariiing distortions. This might bark back to an 
orientalist approach which tends to ignore the existence of religious pluralism and 
reduces Islamic tradition to monolithic esscntialism, thereby silencing the multi- 
vocality of the Muslim articulations. But there is also the other side of Orientalism: 
in addition to the essentialiaation of Islam as fundamentalism* there is also a long- 
standing romantic idealization of Eastern spirituality.' 

In the light of this tendency, one may safely assume, therefore, that it will require 
a great hermeneut ic effort - especially in Muslim -majority countries - before the aca- 
demic study of religion trees itself from paradigms which either stigmatize internal 
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religious differences as heresies, ignore them as irrelevant, or render them innocuous 
through classification* such as mysticism and apocalyptic ism. Certainly, the reactions 
of ibe leading decision- making bodies within a religion against such marginal' phe- 
nomena vary, ranging from somatization by categories such as heretic" or heresy to 
fundamental criticism, official condemnation and active oppression, as is still the case 
in several Muslim countries, 1 This development indeed, seems to contuse academic 
study with internal religious politics* 

From an insiders perspective, this tendency seems to be the result of an approach 
to religion which originates in the normative demands of organized monotheistic and 
univocal religious traditions. This perspective from within may be complemented by 
the one from outside, for example through the likes of sociological investigations 
which have focused on the economic, moral, legal, political or aesthetic functions 
of Islam. Such studies, however, often rook into account only a single long-term, 
textually transmitted and usually organised religious tradition in a particular 
geographical area. 

One may also encounter reciprocity between outsiders a c ademic descriptions and 
insiders' religious practice' As has been pointed out elsewhere, exponents of the aca- 
demic study of religion persist in the naivr belief that they are only dispassionate 
observers, which is better said than done. There is actually a relationship between 
mutual interrelationship of religion and its academic study* Formulated more 
sharply, invested by appropriate authority, in most cases academic discourse origi- 
nally created, or even established, the category of religion, as it developed a normative 
eflect on the understanding of religions in cultural discourses. The relationship between 
religion, in this case Sufism and folk religion, and the academic study of religion 
therefore entails an inherent interrelated ness between categories of religio- historical 
knowledge and self- representations of Sufis, as well as an interdependent relationship 
between academia and popularized or public opinion about Sufism. 

The present volume aims to clarify some of these issues by raising and probJematix- 
ing a variety of themes, as they evolved against the background of a versatile history 
of Islamic mysticism. In addition, certain prevailing assumptions about the relation- 
ships and interactions of Sufism with other Muslim movements as well as with 
non-Muslims are questioned. These issues are debated from theoretical, as well as from 
empirical, perspectives of various disciplines, including history, social anthropology, 
comparative religion, theology and Islamk studies. It seems proper, however, to 
provide the necessary setting in the form of a brief history of Islamic mysticism as it 
has evolved over time and space, before engaging in the introduction some of the 
important rhemcs as they occur in the cbapters. 

A brief historical survey of IsJamic my*ucism' 

It is stated both by scholars of mysticism and by mystics themselves that experi- 
menting with Islamic religion in different ways to find the inner path to 'salvation' — 
perceived as Sufism - does not necessarily mean that mysticism in Islam is inimical 
to what has been called orthodox Islam, which developed its own dogmatism in the 



evolution of major law schools. Mystics claim to be able to interpret the purely 
literal world of the Qur an m well at its spirit. Like other Muslims they want to emu- 
late the life of Prophet Muhammad, to sunnatite" their life-worlds, and perform wr- 
tattv Mubaiimikii. In addition to this more or Jess literal negotiation with religious 
truth, salvation or asceticism, later Sufis strove to establish personal contact v^ich Cvod 
through the person of the Prophet, who is often perceived as still Jiving and present. 

As Sutism provided different forms of cultural articulation, it did not develop 
unilaterally as a reaction to orthodoxy and legalistic rigorism but at times it also 
complemented and participated in these developments. Similarly* it seems question- 
abie to talk about an antagonism between tktrt'tt < Law) and tirtq* \ Sufi path) in Islam, 
because mysticism in Islam does not contradict orthodox Jaw and orthopraxy per se. 
Instead it bui Jds its foundation upon law* and orthopraxy by accepting tbc basis of the 
exoteric izahtr) and the mundane which itself is sacraliaed by following the law. 
However, it does nor stop with the rationally and sensorally perceivable law. Rather, 
it claims to observe the soul and its experiences as well, so as to intensify these sacral- 
iaed experiences through some kind of spiritual economy, or hidden sciences, consid- 
ered to be enlargements upon the exoteric knowledge and implementation of law. As 
it &cands, mysticism can be considered as the internal ibatm) view of Islam, focused 
on the latent mystery of the Qur'an. And since the experience is acknowledged as an 
inspiration of divine pewpective, Sufis consider the law (nWfr) and the path farrq*) 
not necessarily as oppositcs but necessary conipkiTwntaries. 

Similarly, Islamic mysticism is as little monolithic as is Islamic law or Islamic 
"orthodoxy' or Islamic fundamentalism. Instead it is highly pluralistic, complex, 
divergent and at times contradictor}*. There were personal differences among mystical 
masters in the ways to teach Sufism. so that mystical ideas changed from person to 
person, and from group to group, depending on their contexts and functions. There 
were local dirrerences sucb as the oppositions between Mesopotamia and Khuraian, 
Baghdad and Nishapur. Simply speaking, one region was known for its asceticism, 
the other for its hedonism. While the impact of a certain school was not necessarily 
restricted to one single place, local styles could change through the encountering with 
other influences. In the face of these differences, cleavages and varieties in Sufism. it 
seems difficult to generalize about its ideas and developments, but later generations 
of mystics have always been trying to classify the scattered ideas of their ancestors, 
thereby rationalizing their own experiences, as seemed to have happened for example 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries* Ibn 'Arabi (d. 12^0) being one example, or 
later in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when the Indian Shah Wali Allah 
(d. 1762) synthesized different perspectives. In the course of time, their classifica- 
tions were adopted by orientalists in the nineteenth century and also functionally 
revalued at times - among others in the sense of a liifratMre Jt mrm/Trae,* mostly to 
serve colonial purpose. In this context certain cliches and stereotypes evolved, such as the 
idea of one monolithic "Islamic mysticism' or tatawtoaf being the alternative tolerant 
and spiritual aspect of Islam'. 

Similarly, there are different and divergent opinions about the etymology of the 
term Suit . It took the mystics three generations to discuss the origins of the word, 



is can be gleaned from the fine Persian treatise on Suftsm written by *AU b. Uthman 
al-Jullabi al-Hujwiri {d. 1071), His opinion is given in the following passage: 

The true meaning of this name {ahl d-tasawwuf; J.MJ has been much discussed 
and many books haw been composed on the subject. Some assert that the Sufi is 
so called because he wears a woollen garment <|ima'-i suft; others that he is so 
called because he is in the fits* rank UafT-i awwal); others say it is because rbe 
Sufis claim to belong to the Ashib-i Surra {in Medina; J.M.J with whom may 
God be well-pleased! Others, again, declare that the name is derived from safi 
(purity). These explanations of the rrue meaning of Sulfism are tar from satisfy- 
ing the recfiirements of etymology, although each of tbem is supported by many 
subtle arguments . . . . 1 said that safi (purity) is the opposite of kadar (impurity), 
and kadar is one of the qualities of Man. The true Sufi is he that leaves impurity 
behind .... Suh" is a name which is given* and has formerly been given, to the 
perfect saints, and spiritual adepts .... 4 He chat is purified by love is pure, and be 
that is absorbed in the Beloved and has abandoned all else k a Suit/ The name 
has no derivation answering to etymological requirements, inasmuch as Sufiism 
is coo exalted to have any genus from wbkh it might be derived.* 

Bur some decades before al-Hu)wiri indicated the definition of Sufi, Islamic mysticism 
bad already developed into a system that challenged the Muslim establishment in a 
variety of forms. This and the subsequent developments can be traced in the history 
of Islamic mysticism* which can be - for heuristic reasons - divided into a number 
of phases, phases which seem to correspond to major socio -historical developments. 
This historical periodiaation has been gathered rrom academic work available on the 
subfectf* but is a siill-debared subject, rather than presenting scholarly consensus. 

According to this proposed schema, the first phase spans the period from approxi- 
mately 700 to 950, when individual mysticism gradually developed in rbe wake of rbe 
establishment and expansion of early Muslim dynasties and empires, such as the 
AbbosKls and Fatimids. This first phase can be said to have started with Hasan al-Basri 
id. 728) and his circle who int reduced, among other things, the notion of ascetic piety 
\z.vJyJ\ as a consiitutive element of early Islamic mysticism, in the peripheral garrison 
town of Basra which later developed into a cultural centre. A number of important 
ascetics followed, such as the aernale mystic, Rabi'a(d_ 801), who later became famous 
for her idea of sincere love imjb&b&t) ol God. From Basra early mystical ideas migrated 
to other areas such as Syria and the new capital Baghdad, where they were further 
developed, or encountered similar ideas in the local context. Soon Khurasan became a 
major centre of mysticism. Here Shaqiq al-Balkhi (d. 810) argued for the mystic 
state of abandonment into Gods will ttamtkhtt) and is said to have described the var- 
ious stages of worship. The Baghdadi an al-Muhasibi id 8J7) added psychological 
introspection, while the Egyptian Dhu al-Nun (d. 8^9) introduced mystical intuitive 
knowledge (ma' ft/a) to the terminological universe of Islamic mysticism. His Iranian 
colleague Sahl al -Tuscan <d. 896). who migrated to Basra, elaborated upon the idea of 
divine light, rrom w*hich derives the luminous spirit of prophet ^suhammad, and 
tncoungtd the cwuum rcollwOoo of God Utib\ idtu wh«h *m appropnittd 



again and again in mystical history. The famous Persian thinker al - Hakim al-Tirnudhi 
(d c. 910) came up with the controversy wka of the seal ofsarxtity orfr^dsofGod 
{kbatm slswirya\ thereby privileging the highest spiritual successor who brings roan 
end the cycle of sanctity- This creative formative time phase was known for it* two 
otber great Sufis, aJ-Bisrami (d. B75). from Khurasan, who propagated among others 
the concept of the passing away of the attributes of the carnal soul <f 'a*t\ and the 
Baghdadian al-junaid (d. 910), While the first stood far intoxication 0**r> and self- 
blame {maiama\ the Jarter tended to postulate the sober Uahu} version of the unity of 
God (Amfer). Both of them were considered to be model* among the following gen- 
erations of Sufis, They provided major ideas for the envelopment of this first phase 
which found its climax in al-Haliajs famous words^^ W (l am the truth), words 
that cost him his life. Al-HalU/s dramatic execution in?22 was a reflection of the tus- 
sle which hod gradually emerged between representatives of short's and taiamaf. of 
lawyers <faq*tw) and religious scholars (W*** ) on the one side and mystics and gnostics 
Unfit and Wrf/*} on the other. 

This tussle evolved during the height of the Abbasid Empite, when Islamic law 
came to be codified, eventually leading to a certain ossification of the legal system* 
During this time, this first formative phase of Sufism was characterized by few rules 
and regulations for the mystic and his followers. Various mystical states itfhunt) and 
spiritual stations {moqamoi) were to mark the path {toriqa)" starting with repentance, 
Lc conversion to a new way of life, and through different other stations reaching 
gnosis imj'nfji. and ultimately leading to the annihilation in God tf#*a). Both states 
and stations can be considered as vehicles for acquiring truth {fatqtqa) considered as 
being one of the three levels of cosmic evolution - the other two being exoteric ijhan'a) 
and esoteric Usriqa) respectively. In spite of this sophistication of the mystical fabric 
there was no institutionally binding order but only individual monasteries and 
groups around the Sufi masters*, the thaykht. Although the moral authority of the 
spiritual master was already accepted, the ibaykh* the friend of Cod 4vWf .AZ/jA), was 
not yet bestowed with totalitarian power - this was to change in the third phase only. 

Initially, tatawsf was intellectually and socially mostly represented by artisans 
with individualistic tendencies without a sophisticated organizational and theoreti- 
cal superstructure, which emerged only gradually. Motivated by discontent with the 
political and social situation around the ruling class and their legitimarors, Lc. most 
of the orthodox scholars and jurists, it was also a movement against the establishment 
of legalism, which came to rule the Jives of common Muslims, Outwardly ftBaumf 
was quiet ist and regressive, but inwardly it was powerful and activist; al-Hallaj 's exe- 
cution was a manifestation of gradually increasing Sufi visibility* a visibility that had 
become the symbol of anti -authoritarian and anti-orthodox public struggle. 

The second phase (roughly 95<> 1100), set against the background of Muslim 
revolts and the disintegration of the Abbasid empire into many territories* eventually 
brought about an accommodationist approach of* Sufis towards orthodoxy, as they found 
themselves in a position similar to the moxgi realization of Sbi'ites in Sunnite Abbasid 
dominated territories. This, as well as the growing impact of Pcrsian-Shi'ite politi- 
cal thought on the borders of the Abbasid Empire. Jed to a Sufism actually incorpo- 
rating many elements of Shi'ism, Thus, eschotological ideas increasingly influenced 



the mystical fabric, especially since (he doctrine of disappearance (gtxiifa) of the 12th 
imam in Samarra in 878, On rbe other hand, there was the deliberate process of stan- 
dardization and syxrcmatjxation of mystical idea*, such as can be gleaned from tbe 
works of Sufi apologists - mow of them horn Persian stock * J However, in the wake of 
attempts to expel mistical and Shi ite influences from Islamic heart land by ibe 
Sunniie Seljuks in the eleventh century, mystical activities increasingly round their 
way into rural areas, as well as into far-away regions such as South Asia. Ac tbe same 
time a standard barton of mystical ideas paved the way foe tbe integration of ex ot erics 
and esoterics. It round its culminating point in the encompassing oeuvreof the jurist, 
phUoaopber and mysiic al-Cbaazali <d. 1 1 1 1), in his autobiography called Deliverance 
from Error and his major work, The Revival of the Sciences of Rebgion\" After a 
long, painful journey into introspection he propagated obedience to both the skarfa 
as a meaningful way to structure ones Jite-world, as well as the divine service of tbe 
mystics as a way to salutary knowledge of spiritual truth. Beginning 10 call himself 
reformer - majaJdiJ - he could synthesize so successfully and creatively, because be 
could build on tbe ideas of bis intellectual and spiritual predecessors, who had pro- 
duced masterpieces of early Sufi ethical thought and a whole genre of manuals of 
practice and spiritual courtesy iadat). 

Apparently, the standardization was a co&Jtttt ifv »?■.*■ for the integration of 
jA*m'tf and tarauuvf* This integration, however, became most manifest in the next 
(third) phase: The formation and spread of the institution first of mystical groups 
yu'ifj) and then of orders (far Ufa, pi. twratq) in the form at .>:■., lI nuu organizations 
(1 1 0O-1500), most prominently at the peripheries of the Muslim empires. The pro- 
ponents, the mystical orders and congregations, used the shrines and tombs tdargab* 
tt&kc* zmiya, rjfW, zty^rat, mazarf* which had developed around the graves and sar- 
cophagi of the mystic? and their successors as centres of spread. The orders' tendency 
towards botb popular piety and mystical ideas was in a way responsible for the 
creative interaction between alien indigenous and Muslim exogenous ideas and 
institutions. Through its rituals the shrine was able to make Islam accessible to the 
uneducated masses. It offered them vivid and clear man itestat ions of the divine order 
and integrated then into its ritualized drama, both as participants and also as 
patrons. 

It was, and stitl is, this mysticism and its drama that provided refuge, shelter and 
social cohesiveness for a variety of people who wanted an alternative source of com- 
fort within institutional affiliations - in the organised community life, such, as the 
kJxjicjqjh and ribas t with its fraternal security and safety - particularly during the rit- 
ual periods such as the death anniversary of the thaykb (mWfcA '*fi) when profane 
time is dramatically separated from sacred time. 1 * Certainly, this identity was/is 
revived and maintained at congregations and mass events through communal actions. 
It is in this context that the cult of the Prophet or the legend of the messiah built 
around a leading person - tbe thaykh* nmWor f*rr - became as important as the use 
of religious symbols. 

Moreover, the ritualized collective visits to the shrines connected to tbe operations 
of orders and their centres or leaders turn out to be important social events that also 
generate profitable earnings due to related economic transactions. The physical 



movement to these place* or persons tan be linked to a spiritual one. namely the 
elevation of a lower level of consciousness co a higher one, or, io profane terms, the 
ascent of a social group into another or at lean a ritual and situational overcoming of 
individual limitations and social barriers. An egalitarian identity is being created, at 
the Sufi song (fwimfi) proclaims the equality of alL 17 Thus pilgrimage is an act of 
affirmation, and can, in the face of the multi^entredness of the orders, be considered 
a minor pilgrimage (*■!>#." A complex, sacred geography i* thereby created, con- 
testing the authority of the centre so that the cerrai ney and authority* of the centre - 
periphery spleen was/is increasingly destabilized. 

Hence, in this tfcrd phase, the position of the ikoykh (Persian; /vr) was further 
refined and gradually endowed with omniscience, such as argued by Abu al-Na|ife 
al-Suhrawardi (1097-1 1*8). the author of the first manual of Suf, discipline called 
AJah al-mariJin (Trie £ttic|ette of Disciplines) and who is to be distinguished from 
Sbihab aJ-Din Subrawardi Maqtul (killed 1191), the great master of illuminist 
thought. The chain of traditionalists or sacred genealogical link ijtfiila) became an 
established device to affiliate the skaykb to one of the first tour caliphs, a trend fully 
developed by Abu Nu'aym al-Jslahani (d. 1038)* The number of traditions which fea- 
tured words attributed to God \hjdsth qxJit\ as distinguished from words of the 
Prophet {fuMth flff&*u T f), apparently began to increase. 1 * These divine sayings were 
rather didactic in nature, concerning primarily the believer's spiritual lile and higher 
relationship to God. As such they were favoured by Sufis as a source of inspiration 
and could become a proven way to confirm the t&aytb'i power and enhance his moral 
authority. Likewise, the mystical lore and remembrance ol God iJhtkr) as a method 
to induce mystical states was sophisticated and elaborated by mystics such as Na)m 
al-Din Kubra(l 145-1220).** These and other identity markers and rituals were most 
important for new, rising communities, who gradually developed into prime parent 
orders along kk&nqaht and monasteries or graves of the powerful ibaykh or /vr, the 
master of the mystical path (terra*). Their deputies and successors {kh&itfatX as well 
as their followers and students imMtiM) t guaranteed the spiritual continuity which 
permitted the orders' presentation as an unbroken chain of succession of the Prophet." 
The orders, basically named after their founders (such as Qadmyya, Nacfihbandiyyj) 
but also connotating toponyms (Kubrawiyya, Suhrawardiyya, Chishtiyya. etc.) often 
were constituted by specific social groups. The orders spread out in different regions 
and carved their universe into spiritual territories or saintly realms twa/aya ot 
Thus, it is the Sufi order that marked the highest political and social meaning of 
the Sufi movement. It is in the orders that mystical individualism established 
community and solidarity. 

This third phase also witnessed the collapse of Baghdad, the realm of the great 
Abd al-Qidiral-Jilani(d. 1 1 66), *4io had reconciled traditionalist Hanbalite legalism 
witb ecstatic mystical individualism. Furthermore, against the background of the 
Mongol invasion, mystical ideas were systematized and aesthetkiacd by masters like the 
well-known Spanish mystic theorist Ibn Arabi (d. 1 240). who is burted in Damascus 
and whose work has become a signpost and landmark." His ideas on the Muhammadan 
reality (ktqiqa M&mmaJiyy*\ the Muhammadan light {**r MxhjmrntJt) and the 
concept of the perfect being Uf tms* at-kamif), emanating from the archetypical 



Prophet, culminated in the concept of 'unity of being' {wbdat m lmmj^ Another 
prominent Sufi of this- time is Jalal al-Din Rumi <d. 127}) who became particularly 
famous for hi* didactic poems* which are still being read in various circles. 

In the following (fourth) phase. ■ fim spell of .ru.HurioniliM.ion of *e orde« cm 
be depicted, going hand in hand with their integration with professional groupings 
such as guilds and rarious movements of young men known as /*/a*wirfU30O-l7O0), 
as well as the establishment of major Muslim empires in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, Tnis fourib phase witnessed a further development of hierarchical concepts 
And a diversi lie at ion of mystical practices— It also brought to light ne*w aspec ts and 
issues for an organised communal lire, which apparently were to become important in 
the process of empire- building. In the face of these developments, rules and disci- 
pline had to be restructured and reformed * ?nd membership nrlormulated. \Peil— kno'wo 
concepts such as /arrow** spiritual chivalry tJawimarJt) and guilds proved ro be 
useful devices for the processes oi both expansion and integration. 

These concepts provided tor morality and straightforwardness, but above all for 
masculine virtues, such as pce-Islamic norms of bravery and hospitality characteriz- 
ing the socially free and unbound man ifasaY The virtues began to be associated 
in Sufi circles with the fourth caliph Ali through the tracing of the iniiiatic chain 
ijthtD back to him. to the extent that Ali became ihe fat* par excellence. However, 
fatauwtM organizations also implied social rebels who at times were on good terms 
with guilds and professional associations, connections that had inventively been made 
use of by caliph al-Nasir (d. 1225) for the purpose of integrating Abbasid rule before 
its last breath. 14 Gradually, orders had become so powerful that they became consti- 
tutive elements for the establishment of whole empires, sucb as the Ottoman and 
Safavid Empires, so that the ruling classes needed them for their expansion. For 
example, the Mughal Empire used Sufi orders for its policy of cultural integration-* 1 
Against the background of this incorporation and subsetfuent bureaucratization of 
the orders and their spiritual and material appropriation by ruling families and 
dynasties in order ro enforce the centralized policies of Muslim empires in the seven- 
teenth century, a first spell of rethinking of Sufi ideas emerged in the writings and 
actions of scholars as disparate as Mulla Sadra (d. ItVtO). the most prominent philoso- 
pher of the Safavid era in Iran, and Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 16*24) of India, who tried to 
programmatically mobilise mystical ideas for social reform. The first gave prime 
importance to rationality and called for a critical evaluation of Sufi teachings and phi- 
losophy, at a time when, in the Safavid Empire, Sufism in its institutional form was 
deprived of its public and social expressions^** The second - the re newer of the 
Seccod Millennium' - stressed strict observance of ikori'a?* though there were other 
major Sufi leaders of that time pointing out the necessity of Islamic law as well. But 
the case of Sirhindi gives a clue to ibe versatile voices of that age, when be reinter- 
preted the saintly idea of "unity of being* in terms of a more prophetic concept of 
unity of experience or witnessing* {uvkJoi a/ ifaM as a powerful Sufi message, thus 
empowering those who aspired to acquire agency in order to change the social fabric.** 

As the three great Muslim empires witnessed their political decentraliaation in the 
eighteenth century,** a powerful wave of Sufi rethinking seemed to have arisen in dif- 
ferent parts of Muslim- majority areas, while in Arabia the puritan movement known 



the Wahhabiyya was inimical toSufisra. w> This era of political, social and cultural 
reform marks (be fifth phase, spanning roughly from 1700 to 1900. To be sure, elab- 
orating on chew development* and debates the researcher is confronted with major 
problems, because there were many different tendencies present ar the same time in an 
area stretching from South East Asia to North Africa. Not all were subject to exactly 
the same intellectual tendencies. But some scholars have called this rethinking 'neo* 
Sufism', which was later rejected; others hare coined the term Muhammadan Path' 
{Tartq* M*t*mmaJiyya)} x It seems, however, that an important feature of this Sufi 
rethinking was an ethical concept according to which direct initiation became 
increasingly possible. Tbis might have questioned the concept of siftifa. It is true that 
there were a significant number of approaches that made possible a direct access to the 
Prophet* but the real and physic at encounter vvith the Prophet became ejuite impor- 
tant nowr, through means of different mystical devices, such refined remembrance 
of God MfciaV) and the formula of blessing upon the Prophet </W/y*) in particular. At 
the same time, multi-layered affiliation* of individual and group identity which had 
been evident as early as in the fourteenth century, seem to haw become even more 
popular. w This can be seen in simultaneous memberships of multiple Sufi orders - 
with the changing and competing involvement of different loyalties and affiliations. 
One may contend that the underlying postulate of appropriating Gods message indi- 
vidually and freely through the revealed text implied the emancipation of the self 
from immediate and direct ties of authority. It also opened the way for the recon- 
struction of Islamic society by laypersons, in many cases justified by the iteration of 
an original historical model, referring to the early 'Muhammadan* time. This seemed 
to be ijiihjJ in the widest sense, and it is most likely that the past that was referred 
to seemed not to be perceived as an era of heroism tbat would return, but as a polit- 
ical and social Utopia, which needed individual efforts in order to be lived and trans- 
lated into reality. Thus, the act of memory could be energized through a mood of 
powerful expectation- Needless to say, this approach would stand in contrast to tra- 
ditionally bound compliance with state law and thus the ties to authority - iaqttJ, 
as was the case with the major part of the imperial service elites. The social basis of the 
receptivity to this ethical concept was, as it seems* primarily to be found among the 
newly emerging urban social formations or* traders and businessmen. They were able 
to establish themselves in the wake of the expanding world market on the one hand, 
and political instability of the Muslim empires on the other* along the borders of the 
newly established princely territorial states that had evolved in several regions in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Soon, the ethical concept of the Mm^j^v^Jjh 
Path* was translated into political action, originally in reaction to changes in land 
rights by the new princely territorial states and then gradually turned against 
Eun>pcan trade and colonial intrusion, as can be seen in the activities of numerous 
orders evolving in the nineteenth century. Likewise, these orders called for religious 
and social reforms, primarily among agrarian societies and nomadic and semi -nomadic 
tribes informed by egalitarian ethos. Eventually, certain orders contrasting with 
urban trends rallied against colonial expansion; examples are the Sanusiyya, Tijaniyya, 
Mirghaniyya and Naqshbandiyya Some of them merged with anti-colonial Mahdist 
movements and called for warfare iph*d) against the infidel enemy. 11 
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Another spell of the institutionalization of Islamic mysticism begin around 1900. 
This sixth phut, it can be argued, was \mkaUj informed by anti-colonial, national 
and nationalistic movements, in which mystical orders provided prime channels tor 
Muslim cultural articulation* and mobilization- However, these orders were increas- 
ingly contested hv the emerging urban Islamic reform movements, certain nan* 
Iilamic irxl Silafi enduvoun and rvrniiulJy by the idcologized Islamic movtmenn 
such as the ikhwan al-Muslimin ud Jwn.'«-i Uami. The cod< » of awn like 
Juwl fll-Din il-Afglun, (d. 1897). Rashid Rida(d. 1935). Hasan al-Bamu <d. 1949) 
ind Abu il-AU Maodudi (d. 1979) arc eases in poiw." Th«r dti.be rite xUtu.ng 
and obliteration of Sufism was programmatic, since a victory over esoterism was to 
render them into the sole agents of Islam, regardless of the SaJonV and Iskmicist* 
contesting opinions. Hence, many Muslim activist* and intellectuals even now stig- 
matize mystical ideas and folk -religious practices as being un-lslam)c, opining that 
they were inserted into Islam by charlatans and spiritual delinquents who were then 
uncritically followed by the ignorant masses.** 

Alter World War II and in the light of the foundation of new nation -states, Sufi 
orders were deliberately marginal wed from the ideological and political centre, 
among other developments by the appropriation of their economic base via the 
nationalization of religious endowment* (two/, pi. suqafY But along ibis decline, 
mainly initiated by state agents and representative* of political Islam, there is also a 
continuity of organized Sufism, such as in many areas of Africa- Corresponding with 
contemporary Islamic revival since the 1970s, we witness resurgent Sufism. politi- 
cally, such as was the case of Ayatullah Khumaini, who considered Sufi spirituality in 
terms of* ~iff*n as private speculative mysticism distinct from Sufis m as a social and 
institutional movement crucial tor his Islamic system. Indeed, his interest in the phi- 
losophy of Jbn Arabi did not prevent him from intimidating and suppressing Iranian 
Sufi leaders, some oJ whom have gone into exile. Sufism also witnessed a revival 
apolitically in area* as diverse a* Egypt or the now defunct Soviet Union. 

More recently with migration and rapid social changes* Sutism and its institutions 
once again have been envisaging most fascinating and complex system* of solidarity 
and commonality when they make conscious attempts at reconstructing or reinvent- 
ing Sufi tradition baaed on and recurring to its Jong and multifarious evolution with 
a variety of ideas and methods, organisations and institutions. Additionally, this sev- 
enth phase is marked by individual mystics using esoteric ideas designed tor new 
social formations, particularly in the Muslim post-colonial diaspora- This all is hap- 
pening in spite of the prevalent worldwide Wahhabi &nri»Sufi influence in recent 
years, particularly by means of the Islamic World League, established in Mecca in 
1962, The versatile development of the diasporic mysticism and its theoretical, insti- 
tutional and organizational patterns seems to have materialized because contempo- 
rary Sufism is able to invoke an all -encompassing history and rich heritage of ideas 
and institutional building processes, as sketched out above, and as will be di*cu*scd 
in a number of chapter*. 

The present volume is primarily concerned with this seventh phase of Sufism, 
including organised and unorganized Sufism* representing orders and folk- religious 
practice* that have formed the alternative, or rather complementary, source* of social 



OJld intellectual identity and institution building processes to what is commonly 

known as orthodox mainstream UUm This a even more the case, since diasporic Sufi 
orders may be seen as part of the MusJim global diaspora, providing lor yet new iden- 
tifies and solidarity systems and making meaningful the diaspora situation tor a 
variety of new social formations by expanding its semantics. 

Some of the ideas, and development* briefly outlined above echo in the contribu- 
tions to this book. We saw that Sufism in the West, in contrast to Islamic orthodoxy, 
has thus far been relatively marginal in the public sphere, in spite of the tact that 
popular practices and Suii traditions have been present in one way or tbe other This 
is especially the case with the influx of immigrant Muslims to the USA and in Europe 
from the mid 1970s onwards, when they started reproducing their indigenous nrli* 
gious, cultural jnd social contexts in an alien and sometimes hostile environment ■ 

In the light of recent social and political developments in Muslim-majority coun- 
tries in general and among diversified Muslim minorities in the West in particular, 
this book elaborates the ideas and institutions of organised Sulism and folk- religious 
practices which provide for a diospork post-modern pluralistic situation. Nearly all 
chapters discuss the brief history of the respective Sufis, orders and movements they 
introduce, their social base, tbeir ways of organisation and institutionalization, and 
respective hie rare huation, as well as their recruitment patterns in new environments, 
sometimes in comparative perspective to their countries of origin. The ways, means 
and channels of disseminating ideas, such as ritual, charisma, organization, and the 
reasons lor, and plausibility of, their popularity among certain social groups, as well 
as the nature of their affiliations with the countries of their origin are touched upon. 
Likewise, their economic activities are highlighted. 

Tht contributions 

Concentrating on the major genres of literary productions among Western Sufi move- 
ments. Morcia Hermansen distinguishes Sufi movements in the West into 'hybrids', 
'perennials' and 'transplants'. 'Hybrids' belong to those movements that show close 
ties to an Islamic source and content, embedded in a non-Islamic framework. These 
movements attract both immigrants and people born or socialized in the new envi- 
ronment. ^Perennials' generally represent groups who are close to the idea that truth 
forms the base of all religions. StilL they are divided among each other into perenni- 
albt, universalis! or traditionalist positions. Examples of perennial movements are 
The Sufi Order International' of Pir Vilayar Khan and his son Zia Jnayot Khan, the 
Society for Sufi Studies' of Jdries Shah ( 1924- 1996) and the Tradition' of his brother 
Omar Ali Shah. Transplants* connote groups who rather remain among themselves 
without adapting themselves to the new environment. 

By using the word 'literary' Hermansen refers to a wide range of sources, includ- 
ing all possible and diverse genres, such as transcribed lectures, lugiography, poetry, 
Sufi 'Op-Ed' pieces, allegories, quest novels, biographies and autobiographies, but 
also polemics. The literature produced by these movements reflects its vast diversity. 
The maror themes of these genres are transformation, travel and Sufi psychology. The 
first theme mainly deals with celling the stories about the gradual way of conversion. 



Conversion dors oo* only mean becoming a formal practising Muslim. Many stages 
of conversion and rcansfotmation can be observed, for example, simply by joining a 
Sufi movement without actually becoming a Muslim, The second theme is concerned 
with the different travels and journeys and how they can be used lor purifying rea- 
sons. It concentrates on rransnatJonalism, a phenomenon that is seeking to overcome 
questions of notional identity. The third theme. Sufi psychology* sheds light on bow 
Ivlamic and contemporary psychological Western discourses interrelate with each 
other Its main contents illustrate transformation and healing. 

Over and above all, Western Sufi literature enables a synthesis of different percep- 
rions, Islamic. Western, traditional or modern identities, through their wide range of 
themes and genres. Moreover they reopen discussions about identity, authority and 
location. Hence. 

Members of Western Sufi orders are constantly negotiating traditional symbols 
and methods with their experiences as contemporary individuals from or Jiving 
in Western environments. Some Sufi teachers negotiate these tensions by 
explaining why certain methods are chosen over others and how correspondences 
exist among therapeutic/scientific approaches and various spiritual paths. 
(Herrnansen, p. 53) 

Similarly, Leonard Lewisohns contribution shows the immense flexibility of Sufi 



The life of the spirit is only one, albeit the central, part of the Sufis life, but the 
Sufi Jives like every orber member of society subjected to the ills, malaise and 
profanation, as well as the well -being, prosperity and re -enchantment of the 
community. Consequent Ev, the spiritual attitudes of Suiis are not only not inde- 
pendent from socio- political concerns and events, but are often causally influenced 
by them in a very direct manner, (p. 163) 

Showing the development of the Ni'matu'llabi Sufi Order, rounded by Shah 
Ni'manfliah (d. 8)4/M}l) in Iran, the chapter shows how Western society as a 
new environment has created a new cultural expression of traditional Sufi doctrines. 
After giving a brief historical overview about the origins of the Sufi order, the author 
turns to the current bead of the order* Dr Javad Nurbakhsh, who immigrated to the 
USA in 1979i *i>d set up several khjnjqaht in the USA and in Britain. Followed by 
an overall extension of khjna^jht in several countries outside Iran, the total number 
nowadays comprises 3600 outside Iran. Dr Nurbakhsh heads twelve \h jytJa t who are 
entrusted with the task to initiate new followers- Below the ihaykbt* other people 
function in the hierarchy, such as directors, kh*n&f4b managers, stewards and serving 
dervishes* who conduct a number of tasks. In the process of adjusting to the West 
several new implements were adopted, such as changing methods of communication. 
Moving beyond the prevalent method of exchanging information in Iran by word of 
mouth, they now instead use flyers or the Internet tor spreading messages. Renaming 
Western initiates and changing tbe importance of following the $harfa t which in the 



western context r>ecoroes an individual matter, are other important change*. Ewo the 
gender relations in Iran and the West differ enormously from each other While in 
Iran a high level offender segregation can be observed, in the Weal, veiling, separa- 
tion or any specific dress code are not compulsory. The ethnic and social composition 
also varies from kfwtaqab to khtmqah* bur rbe partem changed after 1985. when 
refugees were able to flee Iran, The backgrounds of rbe follower* also encompass a 
wide range in terms of class, background or profession^ but the search roe spiritual* 
ity and consolation in the exile serves as a commonality, based in Persian culture. The 
Ni'matu'llabi is also present over the Internet, providing the user with information 
about Sufism in general, the order and the spiritual leader and his publications, A 
huge amount of literature has been produced both in Persian and in English, mainly 
llpc nri on practices, traditions, inventions. Persian cultural heritage and its relation 
to Sufism and Islam, as well as volumes on Sufi gnosis. The idea that tbe order specif- 
ically follows modem and secular values, such as nationalism, is reflected in rbe fact 
that they emphasise Persian culture and national mythologies* But at tbe end their 
main goal lies in the spirirual source of the Ni'maruTlahi teachings. Tbe One, the 
unborn, rbe undying, know* neither East nor West' (Lcwisohn, p. 64). 

The evolution of the NatphiMndi * Mu jadd id t in Germany, as studied by Gerdien 
Jonker. shows remarkable resemblance to the Ni'matu'tlahryya* The author argues that 
Turkish Muslim organizations in Germany, such as Midi Goru|, Nur^u and Sulaymancj 
amount to Sufic Jay communities, which maintain Sufic devotion by reconcrntrat ing 
on worldly religious aims' and hardly deal wirb discourses about devotion. 

Tbe 'modern organization with a spiritual connection' that has been created is a 
reaction to Turkish forced secularization- In the eyes of these Muslim practioners, 
the political event was catastrophic because it did away with all spiritual values 
and methods to obtain grace. Migration brought this response ro Europe before 
it was properly institutionalized, and it is the Western European framework that 
left its imprint on the present organizational shape. Its result 1 have termed the 
Sufic lay community, cjonlccr, p. 183) 

After a historical overview of tbe existence of tbe Sulaymanci da'ttu organization, the 
chapter explains the structure of the organization, which shows features characterizing 
a lay community. First tbe religious proficiency does not depend on th*)kht and 
theologians or a charismatic authority. Therefore the community spawns its own 
starT. The role of the tbaykh is changed into missionary activist. Second, lay commu- 
nities are a modern phenomenon, because they are inspired by the idea that society 
can be renewed. Thus, the members, who are devoted believers, try to spread the 
divine message by means of books or religious education: a marter they consider to 
be a worldly duty. Third, the Quest for spirituality seemingly no longer remains at 
the centre, although if is considered to be influential and essential for maintaining 
the organization, A collective approach including the aim of achieving divine grace 
replaces the former hierarchical approach cowards spirituality based on a spiritual 
leader Fourth, new tears of becoming a secular organization hare been caused because 
of the shirt from spirirual to worldly grounds and from a hierarchical transmission of 
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knowledge to that which is accessible to all wbo aspire for it. To enhance solidarity. 
dftf£rand the mitatto MvfwnmaJj are mainly performed in groups, and thus it is not 
the individual who achieve* the 'spiritual connection \ bur the whole organization. In 
pursuing these goats for three generations, the organization, which emerged in the 
context of modernity and as a reaction to secularization, has adapted itself to the per- 
manently changing environment in ^t'estern Europe by translating its teachings into 
European languages. The outcome is a lay community, which certainly represents 
modern ideas. 

The shifting and changing of central Sufic practices and methods, ideas and orga- 
nizational patterns can be envisaged in the next three chapters, which highlight the 
transnational levels of contemporary Sufism in the West, Gisela Webb considers this 
development in terms of wave*. Her essay pays attention to Bawa Mubaiyaddeen and 
bis fellowship and bow chey afteceed and contributed to the discourse about Islam 
and Sufiim in a globalized societal order. According to the author, Sufism came to 
the USA in three stages. The first wave, starting in the 1920s, was based on 'orien- 
tal knowledge'. This wave brought Sufis to the USA in order to bring their teachings 
to a part of the world where presumably hardly any spirituality could be found. The 
second wave occurred during the 1960s and 1970s, and was marked by a revival of 
Muslims' lost legacy and search for spirituality among the Americans. The third 
wave's main characteristic is the ongoing engagement with issues of peace, commu- 
nication and globalization. The explanation of the third wave is reflected by means 
of the Bawa Mubaiyaddeen Fellowship, which had its origins in the 1970s in 
Philadelphia, focusing primarily on universal spirituality. But it became more closely 
identified with normative Islam during the 1980s and 1990s. Although tensions 
signified the SuiiJlslamic identity, the fellowship was able to establish an attractive 
environment for the entire multiethnic Muslim diaspora of the USA. Moreover, they 
were able to unite a diversity of interpretations about Sufism and its relation to Islam, 
to bring people i* perennial, hybrid or non-5uti Muslim background together and to 
contribute to an establishment of a long -lasting community. The founder, Muhammad 
Rahcem Bawa Mubaiyaddeen, was the central figure who became an important medi- 
ator of Sufi legacy to the USA. 

The Fellowship entails three different orientations. First are those wbo merely 
follow Bawa 's teachings, while the second arc those who attend the mosque regularly 
and exercise non»Sufi Islamic practices. The third combines both these orien tat ions . 
Due to a symbolic shift towards Islam by Bawa Muhaiyaddeen through building a 
mosque, the Fellowship involved itself in an Islamic ^Sufi dialogue. After Bawas 
death in 1986 no further shaykht wete appointed. Until now. two imams wbo lead the 
Friday prayers were instructed by him. Next to setting up a mosque, Bawa provided 
the community with a tarm. for three different purposes; firstly as a location for the 
community, secondly as a burial site for Muslims and thirdly as a tomb Cnjz^r) for 
himself. This locality enabled other group member* from different ethnic origins, 
who did not even know* Bawa. to follow their local cultural traditions and perform 
local practices with which they were familiar in their homeland. Over and above this 
the Fellowship represent* an important community concerned about the public dis- 
course on Islam in the American public, especially after 9'IL It has managed to 



establish a ground on which Muslims and non-Muslims cm interact without being 
prejudiced. Hence Bawa Muhaiyaddeen can be seen as a twentieth -century example 
of the tradition of the popular Sufi teacher of South Asia, who taught the mystical 
dimension* of Warn to regions well-beyond the geographical origins of Islam' 
(Webb, p. 9S>. 

The traditionalism a* propagated by the Haqqaniyya is, however, different from 
the mclusivisr Bawa Muhaiyadiecn Fellowship because it focuses on other issues, as 
discussed by David Damrel; The Haqoani order expresses a public agenda in the 
Americas in a number of places: it is simply to promote IsJam_ To this encU the order 
has created several atriliated flea^J n i tar ion*, each dedicated to patttcu lar type si cit ii» 
reload K«vii«- (p. 118). Looking « die N^hbudi-Hiaqini order in Nar-t. 
America, his contribution highlights their history and status as well as their core 
activities inside the order and towards the public. It is argued that these Naqshbandis 
maintain tour main characteristics. Firstly, they follow a strict Sunni orientation; 
secondly, they stress the importance of the shfffa and 5mr, thirdly, they follow their 
tradition of engaging themselves in social and political activities; and fourthly, they 
do not hesitate to challenge state authorities to abide to religion. The leader of die 
Nzrqihbjndi -Haqqiru order in the USA is Shaykh Muhammad Hisham Kabbani, a 
khttiifa and son-in-law of Shaykh Nizam Adil al^ibrusi al-Haqqani aJ-Naq&hbandi, 
who represents the grand -ibjyhh of the current order. Meanwhile a Large network has 
been established, resulting in a 'Sufi religious enterprise'. 

The activities of the order are divided into two sections. The first is the public 
section, while the second deals with the teachings inside the order. In public activities, 
the order presents itself in tour non-profit organizations; the first is represented by 
the order itself. The second one is the As^unna Foundation of America 4ASFA), 
mainly providing religious education to Muslims and establishing Jinks to other 
Islamic institutions of learning, tor example al-Azhar in Cairo. The third one is the 
Kamilat Muslim Women s organisation, rounded in 1997, particularly dealing with 
domestic issues, such as family, health, education and marriage. The fourth one is 
the Islamic Supreme Council of America (1SCA). The ISCA, having their office in 
Washington O.C., is probably the most apparent organization, since it engages itself 
in political marters, thereby pursuing two main goals. The first one focuses on American 
Muslim communities in order to provide them with a proper Islamic lifestyle*, the 
second aims to enlighten American non-Muslims on 'a corrective vision of what 
Islam is'. Furthermore, the Haqqaniyya does not hesitate to criticize other Muslim 
organizations. As a consequence they were marginalized and estranged from Muslim 
communities in America. Nowadays, the order has started to increasingly involve in 
engaging American converts. 

Trie internal artairs can be delineated in three points that show the Haqqanis* 
directions of instruction. The first point is the spreading of teachings via the Internet, 
thus creating a large virtual community. The second is the idea of millennialism, a 
theme that covered an enormous part of the teachings during the last three decades. 
The third point is the instrumentalization of issues of the modem world for spiritual 
teachings, such as foot-and-mouth disease, the death of Princess Diana or the Y2K 
excitement. The elrorrs made for directing themselves to the centre of representing 



mainstream UUm and expressing slurp criticism against other Muslim organization* 
led (he Haocjuiis co a position of alienation. The qutsoon remains whether they will 
be abk to keep hold of the order'* structure in (he long run. 

Indeed, transnationalism comes bade in this order only partially because ir con- 
centrates primarily on the sbaykk. as shown by Jorgen Nielsen. Mustahi Draper and 
Galina Yemdianow 

Traditionally, a Sufi tariqa existed primarily as a local group, adapting to and 
raking on the character of the locality in which It was integrated. J The tra- 
ditional nature of the Haqqonis is evident both in the enormous local variety and 
in the central esteem in which Shaylth Nazim is held. E»J As we have observed 
around the visits of Shaykh Na»m to Britain and Lebanon, the tonqa only fully 
exists where Shaykb Naxim is. (p. 1 1 3> 

Drawing information from a field work conducted in three different countries, in 
Dagestan, Lebanon and Britain, the essay toe uses on the Haqqani teriqa* whose ori- 
gins go back co a branch of the Naqthbandiyya in Dagestan. These three different 
locations were selected in order to keep certain ties to the tariqa and provide differ- 
ent situations and surroundings. Dagestan has been chosen because of the tartqa's 
origins, Lebanon because it represents the first location that offered a solid base before 
further orientation to the West, and Britain because the tartqa had its first base in the 
Westthere.lt is shown how communities, whose focus is transcendent, acquire diver- 
sity by adapting to a new environment, and how they interact on a transnational 
level. On the other hand, it is interesting to see how the ihaykb himself tried co con- 
texruaJicc the Utnqa within a new framework without losing its traditional elements 
and its identity. 

With the help of the three locations, three different environments are analyzed, 
showing different cultural and political situations. In Britain the fariaa attracted fol- 
lowers from different regions, mostly being converts or of South Asian origin, who 
set up local groups outside London. In Lebanon the ktnqa was marginaJiccd due to 
different reasons, such as a comparatively little number of adherents, the con- 
centration on spreading the tarty* in the West, a relatively low level of taru/a tradi- 
tions and attacks of the taiafis and the Muslim Brotherhood on Shaykh Naaim 
because of his religious teachings. In Dagestan the situation has been shaped through 
Soviet policy, the various Islamic local traditions and ethnic diversity. However* an 
exact number of adherents could not be stated in any of the countries. The authors' 
conclusion describes the membership in three circles. Those who belong to the inner 
circle, the ataviifj. regularly participate in dbitfi and are frequently in contact with 
the iiwykh. The second circle attends sessions occasionally. The third one simply sees 
the shaykb as a spiritual guide. 

Two more themes connected with the tariqa show its flexibility and its relations 
within the network, the relations to polirical authorities and the millennium theme. 
Through its political statements the tatiaa got into a Jot of trouble, especiaJly in 
Lebanon and Dagestan, when it declared most Muslim organixations a threat to 
US security. The millennium discourse was mainly spread in Britain and Lebanon 
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through the Internet, but was absent In l>igestan. This show? how patchy the 
communication Among the network wit Even though the sbtykb used the prevalent 
methods of travelling, texts, audio- And videotapes, the "locals' Jiving in Dagestan 
were excluded from most of the network. Two pertinent questions are asked at this 
juncture. Can one really speak of a 'community' in the light of inequalities within 
the network, and is it really transnational* The answers to these questions arc 
illustrated by the person himself The community only exists around his 

presence during visits. The same is true for transnat tonality, which is closely tied to 
the ibaykb. Without his presence and the mere existence only in society the uriqa 
becomes rransiocaL 

According to Roger Ballard, 

Britain's Pakistani Muslim population is now rather more than three quarters of 
a million strong. The more firmly such migrants - as well as their overseas-born 
offspring - have established themselves in their new homes, the more compre- 
hensively they have begun to reconstitute almost every aspect of their social, 
cultural and religious heritage. The results are now plain to see: a multitude of 
self-sustaining ethnic colonies haw by now sprung to lire within the heart of 
British cities, (p. 17)) 



He recuses on the interactions and interdependencies of Sufism and orthodoxy and on 
how Islam can be raced as a Jiving and lived religion, because *Sufi spiritualism is as 
intrinsic to the Islamic tradition as is the legalism of the 'a&Wfp. 168). However, 
Sufism is not to be equated with popular Islam* rather, the 'spiritual adepts who are 
wholeheartedly committed to intense levels of spiritual practice' (p. 16*8). Aspects of 
these Islamic and cultural traditions from the homeland have been reproduced in the 
diaspora, three themes being most important. First, the re-establishment or dilrerem 
local cults; second, the reshaping, changing and transformation of these cults; and 
third, the challenges addressed to the culrural heritage. The first generation of 
migrants, it is argued, was marked by social and cultural renunciation. But when the 
first migrations resulted in a long-phase presence of migrants in Britain, entailing 
permanently increasing numbers of immigrants* they started reconstructing their 
own social, cultural and religious institutions and practices. The construction of 
mostfues, thus, served not only the purpose of collective praying, but also as a place 
of socialising with other Muslims living in Britain. Inevitably linked to the economic 
recession in Britain, many migrant workers became unemployed. It is in this context 
that the established mosques received further significance, when listed as charity 
institutions. Subsequently, the re-emergence of pm and local cults was closely tied to 
the family reunions in the 1970s. Jt is emphasized that all processes of re-establishing 
local cults are by no means the consequence of a fixed traditionalism, but are due to 
the complexity and diversity of challenges the immigrants have to face while living 
in a new environment. Therefore, they required their own sources of psychological 
and spiritual support they were familiar with. 

The second British-bom generation tends to reject its parents' traditional practices, 
because these practices can neither offer it solutions in a British environment, nor help it 



co identify itself as Marfan. This dilemma causes necwewaltst nuwtnewi to become 
* magnet for a significant number of followers. Still, these movements, despite being 
able co attract artention and gain follower*, arc not able to ofler their followers a 
wider range of information about their origins and cheir cultural, religious and lin- 
guistic heritage. Consequently, the author argues, the older movements will reassert* 
because once chef scart reaffirming themselves and their origins chey might realise 
that the neo-reriTaiisc movements are not in a position to get a bold of the entirety 
of resources available. 

These tensions between Sufi movements and folk-religious practices on the one 
hand, and neo- revivalist movements and the call lor orthodox}* on the other, is high- 
lighted by Ron G eaves: 

Increasingly. Muslims loyal to che torrent have become concerned that the 
combination of urban environments, western education and the secular ethos 
will provide the conditions in which they will lose their children either to the 
attractions of the pursuit of material pleasures or to recruitment by che better- 
organized reform movements, (p. 147) 

Muslims Jiving in Britain, mainly from Pakistan and Bangladesh, draw on practices 
and beliefs that are connected co tradition rather than to orthodoxy. Jn the last twenty 
years, especially, many transplantations and developments of branches of Sufi ttrravjean 
be seen. Still. Suflsm showed a quite slow development due to three reasons. Firstly* 
migration ■ the new, small immigrant community could not folly represent its Muslim 
diversity. Thus, reform movements, such as the Deobandis, could gain ground. 
Secondly, there were tensions between the urban imams and the predominantly rural 
ccxtgrc gat ions at mosques, and thirdly, a lack of local shrines. Consequently, local ver- 
sions of Islam did not develop in Britain; rather, believers related on journeys back 
home. Reform movements, which arrived in Britain through migration, such as the 
Deobandis and the Jama*ar-i Jslami, used these tensions to work against traditional 
Islam and Sufism. However, the Deobandis and their teligious and ethnic discourses 
focusing on che subconcinenc were noc able co attract a larger number of youths among 
British Muslims, who were looking for solutions to being a Muslim in Britain. 

Organisations such as Jama at *i Islami were able to catch the attention of these 
youths by providing them with a new identity concerning Jslam and using it as their 
ideology, thereby overcoming ethnic or national boundaries. Other groups criticising 
Sufi practices are the Hisb ut-Tahrir who identity themselves with the Salafis, and 
the VCahhibi*. Even though the Barelwis* whose version of Islam evolves around local 
customs, are large in number, they were not able to organise themselves. It wis only 
in the 1970* and 1980s that a united Barelwi identity evolved, when a respectable 
number of tfwjk&t and ptrt arrived in Britain, followed by construction of mosques 
and production of literature rejecting che reform movements' critique. But the danger 
of losing youth to che better-organized reform movements, due to unemployment, 
recession and a lack of opportunities, has given way to yet new organisations and 
movements, such as the Idata Minba) ul -Quran or the Ha<fUani-Naqihbandi orders . 
Tbey are trying to provide people not only with an ideological and organisational 



f**un j^t^on lor tradit tonal beliefs. tdia^tEjrl to British context, but also vfith alternatives 
to the reform movements. 

Yet. at the local levd. the microcosm of Siafic and popular Islamic traditions show 
remarkably different, indeed. versatile way* of seeking ihe path, as elaborated by 
Pnina Werboer; 

The social heierogeoeity of diaspora*, their internal complexity, is a central 
feature of all established diaspora*. This is particularly so in the case of South 
Asian Muslim* who orient themselves toward* a global Islam while practising a 
peculiarly Pakistani or South Asian versaon of that Islam. <p. 1 29> 

By examining three different ways of being a Sufi in Britain, Werbner s essay substan- 
tiates the transnational character of Sufi cults, though in Britain a Urge number of 
Pakistani Sufi cults centre on a local khtltfa or fVr and maintain ciose ties to the ori- 
gins in Pakistan. These cults mostly constitute networks inside Britain, especially in 
major cities and cult centres in Pakistan. 

Three different life paths of becoming and being a Sufi, belonging to the same 
Suli order in Britain, show ibis tendency in detail. The personalities of three Afu/iUt 
ore centred 00 Shaykh Zindapir, who died in 1999 io the North Western Frontier 
Provinces, and who belonged to the Naqshbondiyya Ghamkoliyya- The cult he followed 
displayed in many terms orthodox elements. Pictures, portraits and biographies of 
him were forbidden. 

It is further argued that Pakistani communities in Britain and communities in 
general are not only shaped by religious or ethnic reasons. They rather shore their ori- 
entation in time and space, for example by joining different circles, such as poetry 
readings or recitations, teligious discussions or political gatherings. This shows two 
main features of all diasporas, namely, internal complexity and social heterogeneity. 
Even among the Sufi cults many distinctive characteristics can be observed; not all 
groups catch the attention of Btiiish-born followers. They mostly consist of endoga* 
mous groups from the subcontinent. In contrast, Sufi groups show a certain level of 
heterodoxy by focusing on dbskr and meditation. On the one hand, they invent new 
traditions; on the other, they keep on treading in the Salafl direction. The gender 
relationships differ from group to group. The milieu of followers is predominantly 
South Asian, the spoken language among these groups is mainly Urdu. However, 
their members, many of them British-born educated Muslims, consider themselves to 
be open-minded towards other foitbs and nationalities. At the same time all leading 
figures put great emphasis on raith healing and amulet writing- 
Even among a single Sufi cult, three different ways of being a Sufi con be envis- 
aged. Hence, all the three khalifat of Shaykh Zindapir show different backgrounds, 
motivations, emotions and identifications towards their ihaykh in Pakistan. The first 
one was able to build up a religious empire in Britain, achieving a charitable status, 
then extended the regional cult around Shaykh Zindapir from Pakistan to England 
and gained charismatic authority. He became a significant figure for Borelwis in 
England. The second one founded a branch of the order in Manchester. He tried to 
achieve knowledge of the transcendence „ but remained disappointed, because his 
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shayU was not able co transmit that kind of knowledge to him. Hi* approach was 
rather intellectual, while he relied on Urdu sources, sucb as the translated letters of 
Ahmad Sirhindi. N&qthbandi texts and discussion* with other khalifa. The third one 
obtained a research post at a BritUh university and maintained dose tie* with the 
thaykb and to God, which was always linked with his fortune while living in Britain. 

Major therras of dispone Sufiim 

In the diverse contributions to this volume, a number of unifying threads mar be 
discerned. Some of the common themes that have come to ready attention in this 
volume are. the process religious const ruction, mystical H well as historical* the 
complexity and multiplicity of identity; the problems of localisation and symbolic 
representation; the dynamics of conflict and that of reciprocities. It is towards these 
common themes that we turn our attention now. 17 



C<*Hitru<ti$t* of rt/rgfatti bitfoty 

Taking into account the plural structures of competitive religious or Islamic systems* 
as is the case of Sttfiim m the VTW. some contributors have interrogated the 
of construction and establishment of master narratives of a dominant 
history as against divergent "sectarian histories'. Hence, the ambivalent role of 
memory and canon, as well as the narration of the history as a conscious and non- 
innocent process tor solidarity and identity needs to be taken into account. The 
critical evaluation of this process interrogates the validity of historical narrative and. 
connected to that, tradition, which is equally important lor religious and Sufi legit- 
imacy. Instead of regarding tradition as a firm and authoritative part of religious and 
cultural identity, the chapters bring our the limitations of what is being negotiated 
as tradition. 

The role of Sufis in the West highlights a major example of contested tradition, 
when Muslim immigrants recreate demands and desires that were lobe met by newly 
evolving local holy men or their deputies {k/to/tfat). However, this lived and repro- 
duced Islam of the first migrant generation gradually came under severe criticism by 
the second generation with the appearance of new Muslim youth cultures. They 
tended to take refuge in two-orthodoxy and so*caJled Wahhabi or Islamist move- 
ments. Their scripcuralist approach provides Western-born Muslim children with the 
4 Jslamically ' legitimated desire toe differentiation, on the one hand towards their 
parents - which can be read in terms of generational conflict - as well as differentia- 
tion in antagonism to the host (Western) society on the other hand - which can be 
read in terms of self- exoneration. As has been argued elsewhere. Islamist discourse 
bas become a powerful emancipative tool lor youth - against the traditional cultural 
baggage of their parents both in Muslim -majority countries and in diaspora contexts- 
Young Muslim women, in particular, increasingly use the veil to symbolize their 
Muslim identity; and also to transform feminist critique into an Islamic one." 
However, due to the relative soberness and exclusivity of orthodoxy and scriptuxalism* 
and because of the new rising self-statement of evolving diaspork Sufi movements. 
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the Muslim tradition* of the first generation ba\e learned their lessons, a* It were. 
TrW children hm stimulated a concerted counter-Attack in which their Muslimhood 
hope* to reclaim the loyalty of future Muslim generations in the West, at time* in a 
poJemk and apocaJypcic way - a clash that certainly involves the competition and coo- 
test ovp r both the inte rpretat iOM of ivm coli ind control of the institutions* J' 1 c m — I and 
informal, that produce and sustain them'. 40 Some of the contributor* to this \x>lume 
such as Ron Grave*. Roger Ballard and Pmru Werbner explore these developments 
lucidly, showing the versatile forma that they are taking in reconstructing master nar- 
ratives and tradition and tbe huge problem* that ibey will have to surmount. Hence, 
it is only recently that Surism has become a vocal and considerable force among 
Muslims in the West, not the least because of it* deliberate use of public media such 
as the Internet, through whicb Sufi movements can share 'spiritual' communication 
in a deterritorialiaed and retraditionaliaed way. These tendencies arc comparable 
to the phenomenon of Internet fatuw among immigrant orthodox Islamic groups, 
as can be gleaned from the contributions such as by Jorgen Nielsen a ai> and 
David Damrel. 

At the same time, elite movements or orders such as the Sulayman^is, which trans- 
formed into an organization of the Muslim Turkish lay community in Germany, target 
primarily professional classes when reading out the letters of the Indian Naqthbandj 
reformer Ahmad Sirbindi. who stressed the direct, unmediatcd contact witb the 
ii\>ykh and his divine grace. To appeal to these classes they tend to create and rein* 
vent new cults and narratives, i.e. a new history, thereby departing from the original 
and traditional Sufi path* as has been shown by Gerdien Jonkcr. Others even try to 
integrate more literaJist, orthodox, or intellectual aspect* with more popular. ie< 
heterodox, ones. The adjustments of the Iranian Ni matu'llahis are a case in point. 
Since the late 1970s* they have spread into the West, which they conceptualize as an 
exile, implying an ultimate return - as portrayed by Leonard Lewisohn. Tbe Western 
migration of this order - considered to be it* third diaspora - and its versatile 
approaches to religious diversity show clearly that the Ni^matu'llahiSt in tbe process 
oi diffusion, have constantly and successfully been expanding the semantics of d 
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pora. They have been re-presenting gender issues and Sufi ideas in diasponcally acces- 
sible and vernacular terms, as well as making use of reciprocal translations of a variety 
of symbols and terms. All that provides for the ability of action on difrerenr social 
levels,** thereby creating 'sacred nationalism'* which might negate the transcendeo* 
tal aspects but at the same time endows the nation with a transcendental quality, and 
which reilies the notion of exile. 

Within this process of diffusion, however, responses of religious traditions in 
general and Sufism in particular stretch from orthodoxy to the most liberal manifes- 
tations* The former can be recalled in the diasporic mystical orders' advocating strict 
adherence to principles set up by their founders and their followers. Tbe iteration of 
a mythical original establishment shows the enormous potential and meaning of 
these social and spiritual formations for identity-forming processes, Liberalization 
may. in tact, be traced in the orders' changing their forms and content when ibey 
refrain from gender segregation or call upon converts to keep their Christian names, 
as the Ni matu'Llahis have done. This reflects new dimension* of mule i -ethnic and 
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multi -professional base of The migrants as wclJ a* the transmuted orders m a diasporic 
setting 



Th€ qxtHiv* of identity 

Connected with the issue of the construction and reconstruction of hisiory and tradi- 
tion is The question of the identity of members of Sufi movements and orders, firstly 
from the external perspective, that is, the identification of the other, and secondly, 
from the internal perspective, that is* self* identification* In this context composite 
identity is understood as a procedure in the argument between self- reference and 
reference of the other Basically, identity can be changed without major difficulty 
according to context and can therefore be described as situational* multiple or cor* 
porate. It is open rather than closed. Hence, identity is not a given but rather a process 
of becoming* which matters in context. This is particularly true in the case of cultural 
encounter, reciprocity and oscillation between different subjects that necessarily lead 
to a cultural multi- dimensional icy and which can shift and extend predetermined 
limits and standard iaat ion* Consequently, normative and hegemonic identity con- 
structions are being shifted, extended and displaced exactly at these fractional points. 
Therefore, it seems that the most creative forms of cultural identity emerge at the 
margins of tbe lived realities of collectivities, and are manifest in multiple affiliations 
and loyalties and hence in code- and identity- switching. This is even more the case, 
since minority and majority mutually conceptualise each other and therefore always 
form a complex cultural ensemble. The Sufi orders and movements in diaspora are 
good examples for this interaction, for they provide exacrly the religious pluralistic 
potential required. 

Most radically, as argued by some diaspora movements, Islamic mysticism does not 
even require a Muslim identity, as the case of the Bawa Muhaiyaddeen Fellowship 
studied by Gisela Webb. Pnina Werbner &how* in the British context how multiple 
A?rj0*f< affiliation opens up new patterns of loyalty enabling the actors to operate in 
different contexts. Similarly, the contributions by David Damrel and Jorgen Nielsen 
it aL on the Haqqani movement show the intriguing dynamics and functions across 
communities and ethnic groups within the vast networks of a 'hybrid', transnational. 
Sufi order in two different contexts, the European and the American. It seems that this 
'world- re jeering' order has been one of the fastest -growing and most important orders 
in Western Europe and North America for some time, largely due to its non-Muslim 
constituency, a constituency that migbt be looking for some alternatives to their 
Western status markers such as profession and wealth. In tact, this organization brings 
in typical American competition in order to participate on a broader level with the 
host society, as has also been convincingly argued by Marcia Hcrmansen- Thus* light 
is shed on missionary as well as dialogical activities of this and other innovative 
orders that spread worldwide, through making use of traditional as well as modern 
devices, for example its propagation of millenarian visions or its deliberate deterrito- 
rialiaation through virtual space* notably the World Wide Web. In this process of 
dtsseminarioo and dimasion* different - Christian and Islamic - traditions intermingle 
and overlap. In the case of the Haqqani order* at one point the Islamic Judgement Day 
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was to take place at the end of the mood Christian millennium, in the (hrmun year 
2000 (Damrel). Similarly, among diaspora Sufis, current political and social ewnts 
And even popular culture become port of mystical pedagogical techniques and are 
used as teaching reels. In other cam discussion circle* became parr of Sufi practice, 
augmenting or replacing &*kr, a* was the case of the Society of Sufi Studies of Idries 
Shah (Hermansen). Likewise, some diaspora Sufi orders are mulri- religious in the 
sense thar they allow non-Sufis and even non-Muslims ro join, such as those srudied 
by Webb. Also, as can be gleaned from some contribution* to this volume, Sufism 
can be ethnically very distinctive, leading to dosed ethnic network*, but depending 
on their contexts, they* can also split and open up. as has been elaborated in Werboers 
case studies. 

totalization and tymbelti rrprrwtatio* 

The discussions in dm book also revolve around the questions of what it is thar places 
and spaces narrate, and how places are transformed through narrarion or even semi otic 
representation. To be sure, U>cali2ation of Sufism can only occur rf there are movements, 
either through processes of migration or through new metaphorical constructs, in a 
public space, in which prestige and power are constantly negotiated. Contested space 
i* explored when looking at the definition and creation of local, translocal and dias- 
poric boundaries — such as divisions of the mystical universe in spiritual territories - 
since by implication all Sufi orders inevitably territorialize themselves, even in the 
virtual space of the Internet. Muiti- localization and mulri-vocality establish, as does 
the so-called little tradition', a very complex, multi-centred sacred geography. But 
the opposite possibility is also explored, namely in cases of decentralized orders char- 
acterized by placelessness or loose networks integrated only by the charisma of the 
spiritual leader* that often exist virtually. Such orders, through the form of a photograph 
or a video may create and intensify but also shirt loyalties and obligations through 
the power of imagination, however vague this might be. For example, Hermansen, 
Nielsen ct ai. and Webb discuss the concepts of Sufi travel in the context of changing 
political and economic contexts of Western Sufi movements. 

Encounter and interaction also imply conflict. Competitive situations within a specific 
movement, between different Sufi orders or between Sufi orders and other Muslim 
groups can be distinguished and described, from a legal perspective, especially when 
a violation of legal boundanes occurs. In other instances interorder rivalries evolve, in 
terms of spiritual and hence material territories. However, there is also the perspective 
of conflict transformation* conflict management and conflict resolution, turning 
conflicts into creative channels of interaction. One may well distinguish between 
intrareligious contlict* such n stsgmatsxation and official oppression i between inter* 
religious conflicts such induced from outside a system, thar is, Sufis influence on 
Christianity or the West; and extrareligious conflicts, such as Sufism competing with 
secular systems. Consequently, conflicts must not be seen as pathological social diseases, 
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or deviations only, but can be regarded as com n bur ions to ibe stability and cohesion 
of incremental societies, whence discussions among minorities sysiemicaJry unleash 
debate? among the boK societies. These various conilictual tendencies, is well a* inter- 
dependencies, can be envisaged particularly in the transformation of the SuLi> mm;i, 
studied by Jonker, of the Nrnwu'llahis portrayed by Lewisohtu and the Haqqaniyya 
Produced by Damrel as well as by Nielsen tf 



Re<iprtKtticf 

Another important common ibeme of a number of chapters is che reciprocity 
between religious communication and social acceptance on t be part of the usually 
mijoritarian and politically dominant boat countries, as- well as the impact of *new" 
IsJamk mysticism on the self-image of Western societies.. Jonker suggests that ibe 
orders and movements reflect ibe bost societies' socio- political structures and operate 
within their given structural boundaries, in terms of the institutional channelling 
theory." in the case of the Sulaymanci in Germany. Werbner argues that the under- 
lying reformist approach is also of importance in another context, that of the largest 
dUsporic Sufi order in Britain - the Naqshbondiyya. Interestingly enough, both 
orders have the tendency to decentralize through ibe activities of contesting quasi- 
ki\j!:/ji, after the demise of their leaders. While the tint keeps to the structural 
boundaries as tbey are set in Germany, in the British context they seem to be more 
autonomous, reflecting the local political structure. The transnatiotuJity of ibe orders 
is only one ingredient in this dynamic; the other is the host society's political cul- 
ture. 44 Both led to schisms and eventually to new and independent organizations, and 
to new social formations. 

Needless to say that nearly all orders and diisporic forms or religious organizations 
create and maintain Jinks with their home communities/countries* links that at times 
can transcend prior kinship, caste or village relation* in the new environment. Certainly, 
sucb cross-cutting ties extending into home communities create a consciousness of a 
broader and elective Muslim community- They generate a constant interaction with 
the places of origin and the influx of overseas newcomers. This of course leads to 
the reproduction of positive as well as negative developments from back borne, as 
discussed by Werbner, Ballard and Geavrs. 

The implicit context of this volume is socialization ind transmission of knowledge 
that epitomize* all these issues. This knowledge is rendered into a normative dis- 
course through a most complex procedure of disse mini t ion. Likewise, the historical 
developments and societal conditions of these movements are considered in the new, 
migrational environment with reference to processes of reciprocity and othering. 
Tbey are ingeniously analysed through literature pertaining to gender issues, Sutl 
psychologies and convert literature in the contributions of Dirarel, Webb. Lewisohn 
and Hermansen in particular. 

The present book therefore shows that Suflsm in general and Islamic mysticism in 
the West in particular provide for a vast variety of cultural articulations that interact 
in a diversified public sphere in post-modem and post -secular societies, not the least 
because of access and usage of a vast and flexible repertory. Indeed, due to its various 



and alternative modes of articulation and envisioning of Islam which is rich and 
appealing In terms of spirituality and culture, Sufi wo appeals to many Westerner*. 
Especially in the current political atmosphere* this might create a much-needed 
positive impression of Muslim culture and Islamic tradition*, and might therefore be 
supportive of the further integration of Muslims in Western societies, Whilst pene- 
crating mainstream 'fltestefn culture through these difrerenr channels and modes of 
articulorioo, Sufi irnmigration might have the potential to become one vehicle among 
others - (or a more inclusive Western response co Muslims. 

A case in point could be the Islamic Institute in Mannheim, Germany. Even this 
rather exoteric institution that works toward-, the integration of Muslims in Europe 
was informed by ideas, such as the necessity of interreligious communication, the ideal 
ol Irving interreligious coUectiveness and, finally and prominently, Surism* The actrmts 
of the Institute argued that Western rationality and progress was too restrictive, 
because it fulfilled the theoretical or better, the oncological conditions, of one com- 
munication partner only. In contrast, Suflsm is particularly suited for interreligious 
and intcrcultural harmony of different peoples and cultures in democratic pluralist 
societies. It was stated that Sufism was the symbol of tolerance and humanism in 
Islam, undogmaric. flexible and non-violent, not striving towards the establishment 
of a divine order Hence, Surism was considered to be the starting point for the 
adaptation of Islam, especially for a European version of Islamic practice and for a 
deliberate interreligious encounter* It could not only inform Islamic practice, but also 
support monotheistic religions in their struggle to unite and Jive together in harmony, 
within its all -encompassing philosophy. Finally, the Institute claims, one can assert 
that this kind of religious tolerance would effect a conflict-free adjustment of the 
interests of religious minorities and majorities both* 

Even if these arguments sound a bit grand, if not naive, one may appreciate the 
dialogical potential of Islamic mysticism for the process of integration as it is put 
forward even by exoteric institutions sucb as the Islamic Institute in Mannheim* 
Especially when it comes to encounters with Sufism as a potentially innovative and 
ingenious interacting medium, its various representatives can be seen as oscillating 
actors between different social languages or consciousnesses* They are separated by 
social differentiation or by some other factor, but nevertheless address and relate to 
each other in a discursive field. Here may lie the potential of Surism. as it always 
has been, when its members adopted the patrerns of tbeir host environment and 
hence became actors of both Islamiaation as well as indigeniaation* Given the 
new situations of Muslim diaspora in post-modern Western societies. Sufism - 
intellectually as well as sociologically - may therefore eventually become main- 
stream Islam itself due to its versatile porential, especially in rhe wake of wbar has 
been called the failure of political Islam world-wide* This proclaimed reversal of 
perspective from a centralized view to a multi-vocal view might bear significant 
effects both on what is researched and on the researchers themselves* Contemporary 
organiaed and unorganized Sufism in the West seems to have the capacity to diver- 
sify Islam, as well as to operate in different public spheres and visibilities through 
its rich semiotics and symbol-systems, as well as its rituals, which appeal to a variety 
of social strata. 
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1 Literary productions of Western 
Sufi movements 



Mania Hermansm 



The following contribution wiU focus on the literary production* of Western Sufi 
movements, with Attention to determining the major genres represented And why these 
are selected. As a scholar of religion, I am concerned that studies of Western Sufi 
movements might easily become confined to the realm of axial theory and immigrant 
religion I therefore wish to open up the writings emerging from these movement* to 
critical appreciation and analyses from other perspectives. 

I will discuss aspects of the new, Western Sun Jiterery works that challenge their 
being perceived as marginal discourses. Since many of these writers are of European 
or Euro- American background, in terms of social location they could be construed as 
privileged. Some of the works assume ibis privilege, others may reflect a sense of a 
certain marginality with respect to mainstream Western culture as well as a central- 
ized, authoritative Islamic discourse. Thus there is more than one type of conceptual 
location evident within the writings emerging from Western Sufi movements. 

I will commence witb a brief outline of Suilsm in the West and then proceed in 
the body of the contribution to deal with Suit writings. 



Suits m in the West 

In order to get some grasp on the scope of the movements behind these materials J 
invoke a model I proposed in earlier papers of a 'garden' of American Sufi movements 
in which there are perennials* hybrids and transplants. 1 

I am using the term 'hybrids' lor those movements that identify more closely with 
an Islamic source and content. In America these hybrid Sufi groups generally are 
founded and led by immigrant Muslims who were bom and raised in Muslim soci- 
eties^ Within those parameters, there are a wide range of responses and adaptations 
to the hybrid context in which they operate, for example in the membership of the 



The perennials' of the garden are those movements in which the specifically Islamic 
identification and content of the movement have been de-emphasized in favour of a 
'pereonialbr'. 'umwsalisr'. or traditionalist' outlook. 1 1 am using the term 'perenni- 
itist" in its broadest sense to refer to the idea that there is a universal, eternal truth that 
underlies all religions. 4 Certain rnovernents deliberately espouse the 'perennial ist** title 
as articulated by Rene Guenon,* and later Fritbjof Schuon and his intellectual circle. 
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Most of these perennialists would say that adherence to and practice of 4 specific 
tradition is essential, so that while ultimate truth is universal, practice is specific 
and particular/ Perennialists in the Schuonian tradition are characterized by an anti- 
modern and somewhat nulknarian vision. Other perennialisr or uiuvcrsalisr movements 
Limplv have an orientation that spiritual prai^ t ices from various religious traditions 
may be combined' since tbey all emerge from the same true source which is, in tact, 
primarily* gnostic, ratber than religious* 

Transplants is the term J use to refer to Sufi movements conducted among small 
circles of immigrants with less adaptation to the American context. The transplants 
ore the Sufi groups whose literature 1 will spend the least time on here, although they 
an certainly interesting from the perspective of transnational Sufi discourse. The fact 
that they appeal primarily to immigrants means that tbey have less need to produce 
their own literature in the West. Perhaps one could argue that the need to produce 
works in English or other Western languages is a signal of the hybridisation of a Sufi 
movement* This is either due to its need to appeal to indigenous European or 
American populations, or to address a new generation bom in the West of immigrant 
origins who are no longer literate in any 'Islamic' language. 

While 1 will discuss some of the movements and works individually, the material 
is by now so vast that it would require volumes rather than a paper to adequately 
present the history and doctrines of each c^the groups, much less all of their writings. 
1 can therefore only highlight a few general trends. 



Membership and relationship to Islam 

The literature on 'new religious movements' in the West sheds some light on broad 
characteristics of such movements. The clientele of most of the 'new' Sufi movements, 
whether hybrid or perennial, tends to be white and middle or upper middle class* 
Most of the members are from the generation of the late 1960s and 1970s, although 
there does seem to be a younger cohort now taking an interest, particularly in the 
hybrid movements. These hybrid Sufi movements also attract a number of immi- 
grants from Muslim societies and their children who either were born in the United 
States or arrived at a young age. 

The relationship to Islam is one point of entry in understanding the range of these 
movements. In the context of the West, and in particular* the United States, the iden- 
tification with Islam raises a complex challenge to those who wish to recruit to the 
Sufi movements. In the case of the perennialist movements it is less of a problem, 
since Islam is just one of many religious traditions which they honour. Members of 
such movements do not have to become formal Muslims, practise Islamic ritual, or 
follow any specific dress code. 

Examples of perennial. 1 universal movements are The Suit Order International ^ 
Jed by Pit Vibyar Khan and now his son Zaa Inayat Khan, the -Society cor Sufi Studies' 
of Idrses Shah<1924-1996> ^ (be Tradition' of his brother Oitiot Ah Shah. u Both 
Vilayat Khan and Idries Shah were born in Europe of Indian tochers and Western 
mothers. While Shah's works are liberally pervaded by the term Sufi', references to 
Islam, or even to God', for that matter, arc rarely encountered- The sense is ratber 
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that of an occult wisdom or a r>*ychoiogicol training system, which will be reraled 
only to acinic of" initiates. 

Among all peoples, in ill countries, chert is a tradition about a secret, hidden, special, 
superior form of knowledge accessible to man after passing through circumstances of 
difficulry." 

Since the death 0/ Idriex Shah, many of his disciples hove become affiliated with 
bis brother Omar Ali Shah, whose teachings and organization, while similar, also 
display some distinctive features. For one thing, Omar Ali Shah has many more fol- 
lowers in South America," his movement attracts younger people and there are more 
references to Islam in his writings.' 4 There is some indication that Islam icaxe practices 
are performed as part of this movement. For example, a follower of the Tradition" 
describing his process of fighting cancer, mentions bis practices of reciting the Fatiba 
(the opening chapter of the Quran), dbihr and *Ya 

Other "universalis!* Sufi movements active in the United States are the Sufi 
Islamiyyat Ruhaniyot Society <Sam Lewi*. A lf>71/Moitmddin Jablooski, d. 2001) 
and the Golden Sufi Center (Irena Tweedie, d. 1999/Lkwellyn Vaughan Lee). 14 

The hybrid Sufi movements are relatively newer on the scene, probably due 
to the fact that it was not until the late 1960s that immigration became more feasi- 
ble for teachers born in Muslim societies*'' Examples of hybrid Sufi movements 
are the Bawa Muhaiyaddeen Fellowship, 1 * the Helveti-Jerrahi and the Naqshbandi- 
1 1 'jqjm (Shaykh Narim)-'* Since many readers are likely to be unfamiliar with 
these movements, I will briefly describe tbe development of several htnqa* in the 
American context. 

The Bawa Muhaiyaddeen Fellowship was founded by a Singhalese teacher. Guru 
Bawa Muhaiyaddeen, who first come to the United Stares in 1971. He gradually 
gathered a group of Western disciples at his Fellowship in Philadelphia, which is par- 
ticularly remarkable since he was already quite elderly and never learned to speak 
more than rudimentary English.** (This movement is treated in Chapter 4 of the 
present volume.) 

The H civet i-Jerrahi Order was brought to America by Sbaykb Muufltr Ouk 
(1916— I993K 11 Ouk first come personally to America in I960, although many 
Western students of Sufism had previously visited his bookshop in Turkey. Branches 
of bis ur;^j developed in New York under the leadership of Tosun Bayrak^ and 
Shaykh Nur (Lex Hixon 19*1-1995),** and in the San Francisco Bay Area under 
Ragip Frager. 

The NaqtJibandi-Haqqani order is beaded by the Cypriot teacher Sbaykb Naxim** 
and is probably the most popular of the hybrid movements in the United States.** 
(This movement is treated more extensively in Chapters 5 and 6 of the present 
volume.) Jn addition* during the course of this contribution J may cite writings from 
IsJamicolly oriented Sufis and movements other than these. 



Sufi writings 

Western Sufi writings ore in some sense cornpiroble to Adah Utsmt or Islamist liter- 
ary works" in suffering from similar scholarly neglect for some of the some reasons. 



The contemporary critic of Arabic literature. Fedwa Mai ri- Doug las, commenting on 
the marginality of Islamist writing* in critical study, notes: 

These religious text* mar be popular among a certain group of reader*, but they 
are far from popular among cultural and literary critic*. The occult at ion of the 
more literary text* of the Islamic revival come* about because of the unwitting 
coll ton of difrerenr academic specialities. On the one hand, most studies of 
religious movements concern themselves with political and theological ques- 
tions. It is therefore no accident that mo« western authors of book-length stud- 
ies on the l*lamic revival should not be cultural or literary critic*. On the other 
band western specialists in Arabic and other literature* of the Middle East, or 
the Islamic world, or even the Francophone world, consciously confine them- 
selves to the enormous secularised literary and cultural production of the 
region, perceived as it is to be artistically serious and, hence, more worthy of 
study* 

In an earlier article on American Sufism, Giscla Webb suggests char scholarly attention 
to Sufi movement* in the West has been limited by perceptions of such movements 
as cult*. New Age movements, etc. The tact that Sufism itself is an 'alternative' dis- 
course in the Muslim world, as well as the fact that some of these Western Sufi move- 
ments deny any essential connection of Sufism with the religion of Islam also makes 



In speaking of 'Literary* productions 1 am using the term in its broadest sense. 
Literary contributions of Western Sufi movements are only rarely made in artistic gen- 
res such as novels and poetry; more often they are translations, self-help manuals, or 
spiritual autobiographies. The audience varies from literature displayed at mainstream 
Muslim conventions such as the Islamic Society of North America, to publications on 
self -development geared to the occult and New Age bookstore market, to polemics 
about questions of Islamic practice. The writings produced by American/Western 
Sufis often have a very local applicability - while some travel better than others, many 
would clearly only appeal ro devotees of a particular movement. 

Occasionally writings emerging from Sufi movements in the West touch or inform 
broader network*, for example the novel* of Doris Lessing,** the Rumi poetry trans- 
lation* of Coleman Barks* 10 and in academia the influence within Religious and 
Islamic Studies of the writings of Huston Smith and Seyyed Hosseio Na*r.*' 



Literature as practice 

The publication* of Western Sufi movements draw on both traditional Islamic and 
contemporary Western genres and models. A striking example of adaptation or 
multi-level translation is ihe popuiaraanon of the theory of Sufi story telling by Idries 
Shah, in particular his emphasis on the therapeutic function of the surprising anec- 
dotes and fresh perspectives of these tales. The transrormaiive role of being exposed 
to puzzling and surprising tales that would destabilize the students regular (and 
unaware) mode of consciousness was further explored by Shah's deputy {khalifa)* the 
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Amefiiiii psychologist Rob* ft Orastein. Reading and discussing these tales in group* 
became a significant component of the activities of the members of Shah study circles. 
Shah's interpretation portrayed the MuJla Nasruddin stories of Muslim cultures,** 
which had previously been considered foilelock, as Sufi parables. 

The following quote illustrates his locating the purpose of recounting these stories 
in the realm of etiological theory; Many hare been misled, because this kind of 
literature has its own conventions, into believing that Sufi classical writing* are other 
than Technical descriptions of psychological states.'** 

Reading* rereading, discussing and interpreting the Sufi stories was a central 
component of Idries Shahs teaching method and has been compared to a Jhikr by 
some of his followers. The Idries Shah group sponsors its own press, Octagon, which 
republishes translations of Sufi classics. An important activity or 'work' of Shah fol- 
lowers has been to promote and distribute his publications, both for the purposes of 
rund- raising and for disseminating the teachings with the ultimate goal of trans- 
forming public awareness to the greatest extent feasible. One brochure, sent out by 
1SHK publicarions, a Shah organiaarion, to members of the Middle East Studies 
Association alter the 9< 1 1 terrorist attacks, advertised books by Shah and his circle 
with content relevant to Afghanistan* thereby connecting these publications to the 
need for heightened cross-cultural understanding. This is particularly interesting in 
the light of my argument, since it illustrates the connections made between publishing 
activities, academics and Western Sufi movements. 



Networks of disse mi nation of Suit literature 

The dissemination of Western Sufi literature is transnational and is one major way in 
which the European and American branches of a single order share outlooks and 
teachings irrespective of local cultural trends. Of course, the international language 
of Sufi movements is English* increasingly becoming the international language of 
Islam in general, lb what extent the Internet will displace print publications remains 
to be estabtished< M More and more Western Sufi groups distribute information in Sufi 
cyberspace ' including Sufi orders' web pages and discission lists. Garb* Schmidt, in a 
study of the Haqqani web page, nicely points out issues raised by the use of this medium 
such as the commodification exemplified by the Jinked Sufi Shopping Network'.** 
An observation 1 made while recently scanning some Sufi web pages is that the more 
elaborate and professionally designed web pages tend to have stronger commercial 
interests and objectives, signalling a possible intent behind certain movements. For 
example, the image of a map with red dots indicating htnq* branches world-wide is 
rather reminiscent of hotel chain advertisements. 

A runner question about Sufi self * publishing activities raised by considering the 
Internet is whether charisma and community affiliation is more or Jess able to be 
transmitted through this medium than print. Dale Eickleman and Jon Anderson, 
drawing on the work of Benedict Anderson refer to the "growing sense of reading 
together" in which the public sphere emerges Jess from associations, more strictly the 
domain of civil society, than from ways of dealing confidently with others in an 
expanding social universe of shared communication/^ Whether the imagined 



iommuni(ir\ of the Internet can transmit ibe benefits of ittfabat (the company of the 
•A»>t* and othrr nkm) and Am*, identity »nd loyalty rttmins to be mo. 

As fir as print forms of Sufi literature ire concerned, sites of dissemination include 
occult bookstores, Islamic bookstores. Islamic conferences, Sufi conferences, main* 
stream book trade and self- publishing. For example, representatives of Idrie* Shah 
Publication!, who are local members of Shah Groups, regularly operate a booth at the 
annual Chicago Book Exhibit, a national commercial exhibit for publishers and their 
clientele. In some cases lectures and ankles are both published in prim and posted 
on the Internet* 

The number of distributors and publishers of Sufi books is impressive and still 
expanding. Among the well-known publishers specializing in Suit books are; Omega 
Press (Sufi Order), Kaai Publications in Chicago (Haqaoni Order), Threshold Books in 
Vermont (MevJevi), Suii Books/Pir Press (Helved -Jerrahi) in New York, Inner Traditions, 
the Islamic Texts Society (Scbuon/Miriamiyya), Forts Vitae (Schuon/Miriamiyya), 
Octagon Press (Idries Sbah) and the Foundation tor Traditional Studies. Some of these 
publishers are affiliated with specific Suii orders, some specialize in a particular per- 
spective, for example, perenniolism. Many of these publishers also after a wide range 
of other Sufi -related books. The ones affiliated with universalis* orders such a* Omega 
Press may oiler books on other spiritual traditions, while the Islamically oriented Sufi 
publishers may carry general titles on Islam (Kaai Press, lor example). 

There is also a counter practice of 'secret' Western Sufi literature that is only shared 
witb initiates. For example, the Sufi Order previously circulated a series of unpub 
Jished texts of Haxrat Inayat Kb an known as Gathos, Githas, Sangorhas and Sang n has 
exclusively among higher initiates." These were to be read as port of closed sessions 
and were kept only by leaders of local centres. At least some of these writings, the 
Gathos, were declassified* and published by the European branch of the Order in 
1982, Within ibe two branches of the Shah movement, certain texts are privately cir- 
culated and are not supposed to be shored with outsiders. Port of a scandal involving 
the Miriamiyya i#nq& involved the (act that a detector distributed photographs, 
doctrines and practices promulgated by Fnthjof Schuou beyond the limited audience 
of his disciples. These materials were considered ofiensive or heretical in broader 



Genre* of Sufi literature 

The types of writings produced by these Suii groups include; transcribed lectures, 
polemic and instruction manuals, hagiography» biography, autobiography, literature 
(poetry and novels), Sufi psychology, translations, academic studies and Sufi op-ed 
(opinion) pieces. 



Trant<rib*d k<t»rtt 

A literary form used by both universalist and hybrid Sufi movements is that of the 
lecture transcribed from tapes or disciples' notes. In one of the earliest instances, the 
writings of Haarar Inayat Khan, almost all of the voluminous material was assembled 
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posthumously and edited iliK iplf itut hi*i led to tome dn^ussjon as cd die accuracy 
of (he rrarsscriptions- The word* of the maiwf are now available on CD so that they 
ire available for key-word searches and oiher sorts of logical operation* by computer, 
in addition to being read. This gives some evidence of (heir canonical status, and 
their use in (he leaching of further disciples. The transcribed lecture formal in Inayat 
Khans case was perhaps due 10 ihe tact ibai his untimely death did not leave him 
time (o record his teachings in a formal literary way. Ii may also have been favoured 
due to the intuitive form of his leaching, or due to second language issues arising 
from his mode of communicating in spoken, rather than written English. 

More recent Sufi teachers whose lectures are transcribed, tor example, Shaykh 
Naaim, also lace ibe issue of spoken English versus the written language. Over rime, 
the quality of production and transcription of his lectures has improved notably. 
Omar Ali Shahs lectures have been similarly recorded lor distribution in printed 
form. That the teacher is too occupied to sit down and write is also possible. The 
transcribed lecture format is notable in some other religious leaders of the Muslim 
modem age, for example, Ali Shariari (d 19?8> in the sense of his being a charismatic 
leader who was on ihe move too much to record his thoughts in formal composirions- 

The reproduction of Sufi teachings on cassette and videotape is a further, yet dis- 
tinct example of a mode intermediate between direct contact with the teacher and the 
printed word Disciples of teachers such as Guru Bawa, who made extensive record- 
ings of his lectures, could be seen as having prepared an archive for future pupils. In 
literary terms, the format of transcribed teachings is not uniquely modern in the 
Islamic Sufi tradirion. Notable are the ntal/$tzai t or recordings of teaching sessions 
made in the Indian Chishti Order * One notes, however, that the maifaaat tended to 
be terse and anecdotal rather than the lengthy lectures recorded by contemporary Suit 



Polemic 

Exemplifying another type of Sufi literature. Shaylch Hisbam of the Haqqani Order 
uses the modes of controversial literature or polemic more than most other Sufis in 
the West. 41 This may reflect his more explicit decision to engage in debate with 
Muslim AVahLuSji who are directly critic fring Suti practice and metaphysics,** This 
polemical genre is reminiscent of modem South Asian fatuw wars between members 
of the Barelwi, Deobandi and Ahl al-Hadith schools of thought and I assume some 
similar writings in Turkish and Arabic. Besides the writings promulgated by the 
Haqqani group, the writings of Shaykh 'Abd al-Qadir as-Suii 44 and some writings of 
his followers are noteworthy tor their strong polemic and apocalyptic tenor.* An 
example of a statement from the groups website after SW11 follows: 

All the struggle of the Ladenites has been waged by spending US dollars. It has 
taken place completely within a kafir dialectic and the banner of Islam has never 
been raised high. Beyond this tragic incursion of the US forces again into 
Muslim lands there has to come a growing recognition by the Muslims, both 
their civic leadership and their Fuquha, that the path to success for the Muslims 



b in The restoration of The fallen pillar of Zakar It is a pillar which demand) 
payment in gold dinars and sUver dirhams along with the other known categories. 
It cannot be paid m paper money. In turn, it demands The appointment of local 
Amir* who order id collection for Allah, glory be to Him, has ordered in His 
Book, Take!" Thus the restoration of Zakat will mean the restoranoo of Amr 
and that in turn wiU lead to the restoration of Khalifate, most certainly. And, as 
It happens and Muslims withdraw Jrom the usage of the forbidden paper cur- 
rency the dragon of kufe bled of its JiteUood, false money, w.U die. The waves 
on the surface will remain troubled and many ships will be dashed to pieces on 
their storm, but below the strong currents more in our favour as we return to 
an obedience which is dependent on our recognising the irue weapon of our 
coem.es - the US dollar, whose text openly declare its intention of kafir world 
dominance. The plot of Allah is greater 4 

Soon after, ibis website was no longer accessible without a password. The themes of 
restoring the Caliphate, reinstiiuiing gold currency, rejecting modern banking and 
so on are typical of the projects of this movement. 



Hagiegrapby 

Since Sulism places so much emphasis on the blessings of the saints of the past, even 
the universalis* orders retain some of this hag *>graphic tradition, for example, the 
Sufi Order work of the 1970s, TntvrJ tie One, lists the lineage of the Chishtis. 47 

Hagiogriphic genres in classical Islamic writings are usually known as the tshjqjt 
(books of ranks) or taik&at (memorials) of the Sufis. The work Sa^hh^nJt Sufi 
of Shaykh Hisham Kabbani is notable in its memorialist ion of the saints of the 
Naqihbindi Order, culminating in the hagiography of Shaykh Nazim, complete with 
pictures and miracle stories. 41 In this it is similar to contemporary works being pro 
duced by Sufi orders in India and Pakistan. Support for the project was ensured by 
mwtdi having to commit (99 io order to acquire a personal copy. 



Poetry 

Relatively little original poetry has been produced by members of Western Sufi 
movements. Examples are works by *Abd al-Hayy Moore 4 * and Avideh Shashaani.* 
Haarat Inayat Khan composed bis own poetry in Urdu and his commentary on the 
spiritual role of Persian Sufi poetry, Tin NaxJ a/ Poetry?* has been reissued with 
reworked translations by the popular American interpreter of Rumi, Coleman Barks. 



An emerging genre among the more intellectual members of Western Sufi movements 
is the commentaries of public intellectual convert Sufis (Pics). Subsequent to the 
attacks of September 11, 2001, Western Muslims have felt compeUed to raise their 
voices more publicly against tendencies tbat are usualJy botb anti-West and ami-Sufi. 



*6 Uterary proJactttm of Weitem S*fi **t*m*i> 

An analysis of this type of material goes beyond the scope of this essay, but it 
might be worth reflecting on tbe coalescence of certain the mo, Abd al-Hakim 



The idea of being well versed in Western knowledge, society and theory, while 
espousing Suii 'traditionalism', whether explicitly associated with Sufism or not, is 
characteristic of such writings. In fact, in order to reach multiple audiences - non- 
Muslims, Westerners, Muslims. Sufi Muslims - tbe Suf, element is usually down- 
played in favour of a less specific traditionalism', bur Islamic, not universal 

♦ Themes include rejection of terrorism and Wahhabism* living as Muslims in the 
West, upholding tradition ttanw, ******** 

♦ Authors include Hamaa Yusuf, Nun Ha Mim Keller and Abd al-Qadir as-Sufi. 



Allegory jW quest Norrit 

Tbe idea of allegory is common to all literature, bur especially religious and morally 
edifying genres. The allegory of travel to spiritual pilgrimage is epitomiaed by 
Attars (1492) C<w/nw*a//kfimts, an Islamic classic in this mode. Tbe closest forms 
of western Sufi compositions to such traditional allegories are quest novels such as 
Reshad Feild's Tbe Last Bamer" and Abd al-Qodir as -Sufis (Ian Dallas) B«k of 
Strang 

Biography and autobiography 

A trend that emerged in the 1990s was book-length Sufi conversion narrairves\ 
accounts such as Tbe Writrng <w tbe Water; Cbrmiriei of a Setktr o* the hiamxSsfi Path™ 
Embracing Mam" and Tbe Fait Before / Wat Bom, H 



Theme* of Western Suit writings 

In this section I will discuss three prominent themes of Suit writings; transformation, 
travel and Sufi psychology. 



Transformation 

In Embracing hlam* Noorudeen Durkee,* 1 an American Muslim Sufi, begins with his 
early years in New York State. He recounts childhood spiritual experiences and otters 
i positive view of bis upbringing and family. As a young man he met artists and expe- 
rienced the milieu of the hippie culture and the coming of Eastern spiritual teachers 
to San Francisco in the 1960%. He and his associates founded * centre, tbe Lama 
Foundation, in New Mexico where spiritual leaders such as Sam Lewis and Richard 
Alpen (Baba Ram Das) come to teach. 

In the early 1970s Durlcee worked with Pit Yllayat Khan, head of the Sufi Order 
in the West.' - He then travelled to Jerusalem where be had many experiences with 
teachers in various traditions* bur especially witb Muslim Palestinian Sufis." The 



manuscript concludes by describing hit return to the USA. continuing up 10 the 
point where he leaves roc Saudi Arabia in 1975* In fret, Durkee was instrumental 
in ibe establishment of ibe Dar al-ldam* a Muslim community in Abtquiu. New 
Mexico, He is now the American representative of the Shadbuiivya-Batawryya* an 
Islamic Sufi order, and serves as a Muslim prison chaplain and imam foe a number of 



lXirkee's voice incorporates the perspective of an American gradually embracing 
Islam* for example, the difficulty of beginning to integrate the prayers, do them 
property, rind a Muslim community in New Mexico and fast during all of Ramadan,* 4 

Within Sufi autobiography ibe tbeme of longing roc and finding the spiritual 
matter is often a major element. 

Jn Durkee s narrative, hit road toward Islam if portrayed at emerging from natural 
and religious experiences which touched hit soul as a child. At various points in hit 
life, he bat the sense of receiving inner guidance.** As be moves closer to Islam he 
describes a gradual process of Transformation * 

There was still a *me' and a *them\ but that dividing line was becoming increas- 
ingly bard to exactly define, much less retreat behind to find any comfort in. 
I itill couldn't quite bring myselJ to formally declare that J was a Muslim (or 'turn 
myself in' as a friend of mine in later years called it), but I felt myself slipping 
into the rhythms and the tides that regulate the world of Islam and the Muslims 
and 1 could feel a deep change in my outlook and perceptions. 61 

In considering conversion to Islam and Western Sufi movements, we have to compli- 
cate the idea of conversion. One form of conversion is becoming a formal, practising 
Muslim. There are many stages of transformation, and Joining a universal isr Sufi order 
is also a type of conversion. The very act of conversion is disturbing to some writers; 
for example, Lex Hixon describes his discomfiture when being told one morning in 
Turkey that he bad converted to Islam the night before (unbeknown to himX** 

In such conversion, narrative language and concepts of third-wave psychology and 
comparative religion, which are usually familiar to the authors and their readership, 
permit self»disclosure and analysis. American Sufi writers provide psychological 
descriptions of inner lire made possible in turn by a richer contemporary vocabulary 
and shared set of concepts lor describing these processes. 

One account of 'conversion' from universal to Islamic Sufism is the following 
description written by Lois Banner, based on interviews with Nuradeens wife, Fran: 

Fran read many Sufi authors that summer, and she talked with students at the 
camp who had studied Islam in Turkey. Afghanistan and India. Those students had 
round that the Sufis in those countries were all Muslim. Fran began to realize 
that only several Western orders, such as the Sufi Order in the West, allow non- 
Muslim to be members. She began to feel that the Sufi practices they were doing - 
dhikr. meditation on the names of Allah. Murshid Sam's dances — «*re only a 
prelude to a deeper understanding that was inside Islam. She felt as though a 
brcra »« blowing over ber from ibe blank -wld lilie the one from India some 



ten yean before, which hod drawn Richard Alpert to India and influenced the 
founding of Lama." 

Another example of a work evoking spiritual scene* j* Lois Banner'* Pmtwg Fran, a 
fascinating comparison of the lira of two female friends who grew up together in 
1930* Lea Angeles, one becoming a feminize academic historian and the other a uni- 
versal seeker and finally a Sufi Muslim, The heirarchical material allows us to sense 
the current* operating in the life of Noura Durkee (Fran), who played a prominent 
role in such American spiritual movements as the Lama Foundation and developing 
an Islamic community known as Dor al-M<m at Abiquiu, New* Mexico.* 7 

Travel was a ma|or element of spiritual experience for both Durkces, from the Pir 
Vilayat Sufi camps held at Camonix, France during the 1970s, then on to Jerusalem, 
then Mecca, Cairo and finally back to the United States. In Banners tracing of some 
of the spiritual currents running through Fran/Noura * experience one finds Crurdjieff 
group*, Pir Vilayat. ibe Lama Foundation, Ram Da* and Shadhili Sufism. Then, a* 
an interesting twist, the feminist *cholar Banner confesses in the introduction her 
own involvement in universal Sufism through participating in the dances of univer- 
sal peace and her eventual initiation in the Sufi Order by Pir Vilayat Khan 4 * The tone 
of the book is set by Banner trying to appreciate Fran s path, and the role of women 
in Islam in the context of a contemporary Western woman * search for spirituality. 
The conclusion is that smart, competent, modern people from the West might find 
something valuable in embracing Islamic Sufism. 



'Sufi travel' spiritual mmm** and tranmathnathm 

One way of beginning to assess both transnational and local manifestation* of Sufi 
orders in the West is through what I term the "spiritual scene' of a particular place 
and time. These scenes can to tome extent be recovered from the autobiographical 
writing* of Sufis. For example. Llewellyn Vaughan-Lce * spiritual autobiography, Tbt 
Face Befett J Wai £br* allows us to imagine some aspects of the spiritual scene in 
Britain in tbe late \960% and 70s.** 

In the case of Vaughan-Lce s book, the Zen-inspired title alerts us to the eclectic 
spiritual formation of the author who finds an carry spiritual awakening through 
reading Paul Reps' 7m> Flab t Z*» BQ*a n as a student. Among the bases Vaughan Lee 
touches are Kenneth Critchlow '* work on (Islamic geometry) patterns, weekend sem- 
inars, encounter groups, Zen Buddhism, Krishnamurti and Kundalini theory, 71 and 
most of all, Jungian psychology. All of these were quite prominent in the reading 
lists of the 19?0*. When Western Sufi writers mention the reading lists' of book* 
that were most meaningful in their quest, it alert* u* to the fact that in the period 
before 1980, personal encouncer* in the West with Muslim Sufi teachers were rare. 

In term* of location, one function of concentrations of Western Sufi* in communes 
or Uvnwbi ,och * .he Abode of .he Meuage (Sufi Order. New Lebanon. New York). 
>he B»w„ Muha.y.deen FeUowih.p (PtuUclelphiD, Sam. M*tul (Sufi Idimipu 
Ruhanryi. Soc,«y. S« Rabel, CA) or .he Urn* Foundinoru (New Mexico) w» .o 
provide a context for the spiritual deieJopment of individual* through interaction 
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wlib other seekers* as well as a forum for visiting spiritual teachers. In terms of the 
teachers who came, it provided an opportunity tor exposure to the American context 
(in the case of foreigner*) and the opportunity to expaod networks and recruit new 
blowers. 

Travelling has been a perennial feature of the spiritual quest and a common motif 
of classical Sufi theory. Post-modern critics such as Deleuae and Zygmunt Bauman 
suggest a movement from ^pilgrimage' to 'nomadism' to 'tourism as emblematic of 
these times. Omar Ati-Sbah specifically addresses the purpose of his followers under- 
taking org am red trips to exotic location sponsored by his followers in a chapter enti- 
tled Some Functions of the Trips': 72 'One of the functions performed in the Tradition 
is making* keeping and deepening contacts witb people* places and things, sucb as 
making trips similar to the ones we have made to Turkey and elsewhere.'** 

The coming together of people and groups in a caravan or something equivalent has 
several functions The places one has visited in the past and which one will conceiv- 
ably visit in the future are places of the Tradition which were built upon or rebuilt and 
constructed from scratch, according to certain designs and specific indications as to the 
value and quality and position of that place in relation toother places. 

There is nothing supernatural about this On the contrary, it is a highly scientific 
type of construction. Such places are constructed with a definite intent* along either the 
magnetic or other fluxes which occur when certain types of material are put together to 
cause this energy to flow and increase the value of the ambience of the place. 

In addition, Omar Ali Shah states; 'Any place of a positive nature which has been 
positively charged by a solid* revealed religion or from a good and workable phi- 
losophy will relieve a person of a lot of the negativity circulating in their being." 4 He 
depicts Sufi travel as pilgrimage to particular sites that both energize and purify 
the visitor. 

There are now enough Western Sufi movements for one to speak of a "Sufi scene' 
in the United States. For example, some of the early conferences of the International 
Association of Sufism on the West Coast featured teachers and lecturers from the 
entire gamut of Sufi orientations and organisations. The narrative and book endorse* 
ments from the book featuring American Sufi women* Wtarv Cafi<J ta tfv Path ty 
Rtmi indicate connections existing among the American Mevlevjs, the International 
Association of Sufism (Nahid Angha)* the Golden Sufi Center* the Dances of 
Universal Peace Movement* the poet Coleman Barks and the Jnarat Khan Movement. 
In fact, many of these affinities date bock to the 1960s and early 1970s when many 
of Samuel Lewis disciples accepted to follow Pir ViJayat Khan after the formers 
death, and many of the Suli Order initiates began to make contacts with Turkish 
Mevlevis and H el vet is. 

Western Sufis from hybrid and universal movements do not have the same dias- 
poric imagination as those of immigrant tatiqdt. Their sacred geography, however, is 
likewise shaped by post-modern realities. As I argued in a previous paper, the trope 
of pilgrimage in search of the authentic is strong. 11 More recently this pilgrimage is 
framed as Sufi tourism ■ notable examples being the Shambhala tour of Turkey 
(2001) led by art Ernst and Kabir Helminsfc (note the confluence of publishing, 
travel and Sufism), and the Naqshbandj-Haiaaani peace tour of Central Asia (2001 ). 
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I am intrigued by the idea of iransnaiionaljsm and how it would operate for the 
Euro- Americana involved in Suflsm In the case of Sufi order* operating in the West, 
what make* a particular group transnational? Was the QacLiri Order in the nineteenth 
century transnational* In other wwds, does the spatial schema and implicit con- 
struction of dowct dynamics only hold in the era of late capitalism paralleling the cir- 
culation of economic and cultural capital? Does the 'centre' of such a transnational 
order need to be in the West, or can an order be multi -centred, acentric, or decen- 
trie? For example, in the case of the Naqshbandi-Haqoanis, is tbe centre Cyprus or 
London - does one need the other' 

Transnational, however, ultimately works toward transcending national iden- 
tity. Thinking of Western Sufi teachers, I would construct Pir Vilayat Khan's 
identity as multi-national, in the sense that he physically embodies the meeting of 
East and West. When he travels around Europe he can linguistically code-switch 
from French to Dutch to German to English very fluently, more fluently, in fact, than 
be can speak any Islamic language. In bis person, however, he visibly reflects tbe 
Indo<Persianare heritage of his father * lineage and authority. Spirituality in the Sufi 
Order, significantly now the 'International Suli Order, no longer the Sufi Order in 
the West', is transpetsooal, transnational and transreligious. 

Shaykb Naaim and Shaykh Hisham of the Nashbandi-Haqqani Order, on tbe 
other hand, embody Islamic multi -national ism through their knowledge of Arabic 
sources, their respective Cypriot and Lebanese backgrounds, and the diversity of tbeir 
followers from a range of Muslim societies. Tbeir Western component is addressed in 
English, although their web page is offered in a variety of languages including 
Russian, Bulgarian, Arabic, Greek, French, German, Italian, Polish, Portuguese and 
Malay. The style of the Order may code-switch from one locale to another, for 
example between London, where there is a strong Turkish Cypriot presence, to 
California, where more Americans and South Asians are involved. Marti Laughlin, 
who conducted participant observer studies of the Order in both Cairo and Cyprus, 
notes the process of individual 'negotiation' that goes on as eacb disciple {mtttidl 
interprets tbe according ro their own background and understandings. One 

male martJ stated that 'Shaykh Na*im was appealing because *he is a genuine tenth 
century man; simple and traditionar: for another follower, the thtykb was the perfect 
twentieth century man; "modern and open". In essence 'he is man for all seasons"/ 1 * 
An additional observation was tbe variation in style and message of the Naqshbandi 
ihjykhi in different cultural contexts and to varying audiences. One Egyptian wmxJ 
felt the thaykht bad de-cmphasixcd the Qur'an. 'She hypothesised that the themes of 
Shaykh Adnan and Shaykh Naaim were oriented to a Western audience, to a non- 
native Muslim audience: an audience that would appreciate an "Islam made Easy*" 
approach.' 

The Haqqanis, however transnational, seem to be drawing Western members 
towards some visibly (used or hybrid identity in a way not evident in the universal- 
is Sufi movements, lor example by highly encouraging forms of Islamic dress that, 
at least in tbe case of Western males, ire IsUrniciaed (robes and curbans). At one point 
males tied scarves around these turbans that were colour coded as to ethnicity, play- 
ing on the symbolism of unity and diversity and traditionalism simultaneously. 



Eventual discomfort with the idea of ethnic embJtm* may be Taken ai symbcdiaxing a 
shift in perception as to the nature of transnational versus multi-national identity. 



A major theme o/ the literature inspired by Western Sufi movement* js psychological 
models of transformation and healing. The parallelism between the Sufi tfwyAb and 
the Western psychotherapist has long been recognized, as has the usurpation of the 
prerogatives of traditional healers and teachers by the psychologist and psychiatrist 
in modern Western secular culture. 7 * 

Western Sufi often choose to contribute to this aspect personally, by being or 
becoming therapists; institutionally* by sponsoring conferences and forming organi- 
zations for 'Sufi Psychology' and in written form, whether formally credentialed 
or not. The clientele of American Sufi movements who ore spiritual seekers naturally 
also take a strong interest in contemporary psychological approaches to personal 
growth, especially those of humanistic and transpersonal psychology, Idries Shah 
and ViLayar Khan arc two perennialist Sufis who are conversant with psychothera- 
peutic discourse and who contribute to it at some level. In addition, attempts 
to bridge Islamic and contemporary psychological models have been made by the 
Western-trained psychologists Reia A. Arasteh * Muhammad Shalii" and Laleh 
Bokhtiar* 

Both temporally and spatially, transpersonal or third- wave psychology and 
Western Sufi movements have similar trajectories, dispersals and pilgrimage routes/ 1 
The 1960s and 1970s marked the riseof botb phenomena; the Son Francisco Bay area 
was especially prominent. The third-wave psychology movement accepted a plethora 
of approaches to human transformation. This could be illustrated, for example, by the 
bonk Maps *f <!<MtA7<w/«fjf, by Charles Tart, or by the contributions of Ken Wilber to 
formulating general models which see Eastern meditative techniques and the esoteric 
teachings within the monotheisms as accomplishing the same things.* 4 

Among Western Sufi movements* we perceive some of the complexities within 
transpersonal approaches so that one may classify a number of competing models lor 
the transpersonal and cultivating consciousness. 

One may distinguish between psychologies that are directly "inspired' by Sufi spir- 
ituality and psychologies and holistic therapeutic techniques that have their origins 
outside the Sufi tradition but that ore made use of by Western Sufi practitioners 
because they ore viewed as consistent with or complementary to Sufi interest in 
personal transformation and bealing< Jung ion psychology, the various transpersonal 
psychologies (WUber, Tart, Ornstein, etc.), and the more recent *soul' psychologies 
(e.g. James Hillman, Thomas Moore) all have in common the idea that human beings 
must find a way to be in touch with and live in harmony/union with some transcen- 
dent or transpersonal source of meaning and orientation. Where they locate and how 
they* label this source varies (e.g. how* much it is beyond and how mucb it is within 
the person). The more explicitly spiritual psychologies that see ibis transpersonal 
reality as God or the divine are probably the closest parallels to the mystkal way in 
various traditional forms of spirituality, including Sufisro. 
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A number of the Western Sufi nwrmcno seem to espouse imtof scienfisnV in 
which their psychological undemanding will ultimately be validated by scientific proofs. 
Scicntism seem* to be a quotient factor for bow universal a rnovement is. If the bub of 
transJorrnaeioo it 1 1 1 f i rt t i y ihe «irtit, then 11 should corrrlate ivnb a urutive scientific 
model The pereniuaJisrs in the tradition of Schuon, however, strongly reject rhe echoes of 
modernism m contemporary ^^r^nt tst discourse and with to rrrndiT i**flaJ f ae science as a 
sacred discipline. This approach is evident in the works of Seyycd Hossein Nar. 

Gauri Vishvanatban observed that: 

In a recent study, Dotuld S. Lopez his perceptively noted that the modern West 
has constructed Tibetan Buddhism less as a religion thin as a science. In part this 
is a result of the West s own requirements that esoteric knowledge conform to 
the expectations of regularity, predictability and control.** 

The relationship of psychology as science to explaining Sufi practice and experience 
also appeals to the European Sufi* e.g. in Michaela Ozcisel's diary of a forty-day spir- 
itual retreat in Turkey, described as 4 the diary of a traditional solitary retreat with an 
accompanying scientific commentary'.* 4 

Further examples of this connection an? that both of the movements coming from the 
Shah Maghsoud Angha line, the International Association of Sufism and the MTO 
M ■ ■ . .: liriftha Oveysiyya) have established their own Associations for Sufi PsychoJogy. 
Kepresenrativrs teach in psychology programmes (e<g. at the California Institute of 
Integra) Studies) and hold academic conferences under the rubric of Sufi Psychology". 

A publication by a member of the International Association of Sufism, Tbt Gift ■/ 
tbt /for*, exemplifies an understanding of the role of science in proving spiritual truths. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century. Sufism came into contact with con- 
temporary Western science and within some circles* Sufism began to be transformed 
into a practical school grounded in scientific principles/ 1 

The re interpretation or translation, if you will, of Sufi teachings into contempo- 
rary psychological discourses may reflect what Eickelmao and Anderson term a 'rein- 
re Llec realization': of Islamic discourse *we mean presenting Islamic doctrine and 
discourse in accessible, vernacular terms. Even if this contributes to basic reconfigu- 
rations of doctrine and practice.' For example: 

Islamic discourse has not only moved to the vernacular and become more acces- 
sible to significantly wider publics, it has also become framed in styles of 
reasoning and forms of argument that draw on wider, less exclusive or erudite 
bodies of knowledge, including those of applied science and engineering.* 

While these scholars were primarily concerned with Islamist writings generated by 
intellectuals in the Muslim world, the extension of the paradigm to Western Sufis 
indicates the complexity of globalized Islamic discourse. 

In concluding this section on Sufi Psychologies J note that I have only been able 
to suggest a rather cursory outline of the psychological frameworks and therapeutic 
techniques adopted by ' 
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(torn the universal to the specifically Sufi Muslim approaches* I »W* noce, however, 
that the ferpnmiLm would specifically reject scicntism in fawur of 'traditionalism', 
I would also noie thai in wmc orders the maiwwA*)** interaction would reduce 
the need for therapeutic models that could be generalized and applied by therapists 

as U*tif*i\ 

The academic study of Sufhm as Sufi literature 

The presence of Western Sufis in the academic study of Islam both in some European 
countries (Britain and France) and the United States it striking* Most represent a 
certain cohort of students in the 1970s impacted by Third Worldism and a desire for 
a resacraliaarion. 

Encounters with traditional Islam and in many cases educations supported by the 
new field of area studies positioned these scholars to hare a impact in the translation, 
interpretation and analysis of Sufi works. J point this out to expand our concept of 
wbat constitutes Western Sufi literature* At times ibe boundary berween an Acade- 
mic study ot textbook and an exposition of Sufism as the truth may become blurred, 
tor instance in Seyyed Hosseio Nasr's studies of Islamic spiritual themes* William 
Qiittick s studies of Ibn 'Arab* and bis school and numerous other examples* 



Conclusion* 

In summary* J would like to address the extent to which we can consider Western Sufi 
writings vehicles for expressing a fusion of perspectives (Islamic and Western* tradi- 
tional and modern) At the same time as they code struggles of identity* authority and 
location. 

Members of Western Sufi orders are constantly negotiating traditional symboU 
and methods with their experiences as contemporary individuals from or living in 
Western environments* Some Sufi teachers negotiate these tensions by explaining 
why certain methods are chosen over others and how correspondences exist among 
therapeutic/scientific approaches and various spiritual paths. The more universal a 
Western Sufi order is, the more this selectively comparative approach may be 
invoked- A tension between affirming essential difference of individuals and cultures 
tind promoting a universal message therefore exists. For example, an answer given by 
Pir Vilayat Khan to a questioner regarding the benefits of the macrobiotic diet was 
to the eftect that what is suitable for a cactus may not be suitable for a tomato* the 
implication being that Westerners may not benefit from all Eastern techniques* 

How Western Sufi movements create some sort of fusion between invoking 
the authenticity of traditional methods and addressing the needs of contemporary 
Westerners is reflected in their literary works* Western Sufis who are drawn to the field 
of psychotherapy have tried to integrate understandings of* classical Sufism with other 
models including scientific, New Age, comparative teligionist and psychotherapeutic. 

Common themes in Western Sufi writings are the need for intetpteeabon* translation 
and negotiation of individual experience. Several dissertations on the Nau^hbandi- 
Haqoani illustrate this " Questions raised by those who examine ibis movement that 
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emphasises (he charismatic inching authority of The Shaykh are, Does be have a 
method, and how is it efficacious?' It is also dear from participant-observer reporting 
rhar teachers within Western Sufi movements, especially those who hive mtriJt from 
both Western and Islamic backgrounds* modify their self- presentation and methods 
in varying contexts. 

As might be expected, members of Western Sufi movements, whether Islamic' 
{hybrid), New Age" (perennials) or immigrant (transplant) fcvour types or genres of 
writings most compatible with their orientation, and there is a further tendency for 
certain orders to specialize in particular genres. While the more s64rr*4*incliocd 
movements might favour translations and instruction manuals, novels and cjuest nar- 
ratives arc more likely to emerge from universal/New Age Sufi movements. 

Rather than the moral selftashiooing and call for societal reform typical of the Add 
Is/ami works of contemporary islamists, Western Sufis tend to produce writings of 
spiritual traruJormation and esoteric symbolism. While Sufi works of this post treated 
these themes through allegorical writings and manuals of practice, contemporary 
Western Sufis prefer autobiography and psychology as frameworks tor discussing per- 
sonal change* When ibey are addressed, relationships ro the surrounding sociery and 
contemporary Western culture may range from Islamic Sufism as a space to articulate 
an ti- modernist or even apocalyptic and militant themes, to the embrace of a progres- 
sive agenda of pluralism, non-violence, feminism and the unity of mystical experience. 
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2 Persian Sufism in the 
contemporary West 

Reflections on the NVmatu llahi diaspora 1 
Leonard Lewis&bn 



Introduction 

The literary output of American Sufi movement**, Marcia Hcrmansen remarks, "is by 
now so vast that it would require a volume rather than an esuy to adequately discuss 
the history and doctrines or each or* the groups in detail ? One of the most intellec- 
tually formidable of these movements h che Persian Sufis of the Monawwar All Shah 
branch of the Ni'matu'JUhi order/ For the past quarter century, ever since Dr Javad 
Nurbakhsh, the current master of this branch, visited the USA in 1974, this order 
has become a major publisher of Sufi works in English, French, German, Russian, 
Spanish and Italian* 

The present study Approaches the evolution of this branch of the Order during the 
last tfuarter century of its diaspora to the West with a view to both its intellectual 
and doctrinal thought as well as the exoteric socio-political dimension of its public 
person*. In the case of the former, theories of the historical origin of Su&sm and Sufi 
doctrine are discussed, while in respect to the latter, institutional structures, social 
attitudes, types of publications, gender relations, finance, proselytiaation, dissemina- 
tion of doctrine and public relations of this Order are explored. Based on personal 
interviews recently conducted both in Iran and the West, as well as reference to the 
Order's own extensive Persian and English language published works, the study 
reveals how contact with the religiously diverse climate of Western society has cre- 
ated new cultural expressions of traditional Sufi doctrines. 



Exodus and exile among che early Ni'matu'llahiyya 

Niiiwt-i /* rob hh 'Iraq a Khttra$an niii 
HamJato't 'Ita ihttJan^y khar <van mat.* 

Resembling epiphenomena of the religious struggle between formalistic clericalism 
and poetic mysticism in Islam, 4 the flight of the mystic Sufi soul away from the 
oppressive body-politic of Shi it? clerical persecution and intolerance, over the past 
five centuries there have been numerous occasions when political circumstances 
obliged groups of Persian Sufis to relocate themselves outside of Iran, The founder of 
the Ni'maruTlahi Order, Shah Nimaiu'llah <d 8)4/H}l) passed several years of his 
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life as an internally displaced exile, having riecorne a victim of Intra-un^a rivalry and 
imagoes aga.ost turn by -he NaqJ.bondi mas-« Amir Kulal <d. 77 VI >7 1 > who pres- 
sured fail spiritual protegf Tamerlane to nuke Shah Ni'matulUh leave Snupd, 
-iwf he bid accrued a vw number of follow He moved touch to Mashhad in 
771/l>f». (pern * year >n Herat, and .hen finally settled in the village of lUu, 
south of the city of Kerman m southeastern Inn.' In the last few years of fan lit. Shah 
NCmaiu'lIah was invited to India 10 visit the court of the Bahmani ruler of the 
Deccan, Ahmad Shah Waii. Although he declined the invitation, he sent hU grand- 
son Nuru llah to represent him there. In what ha* been described as 'a second migra- 
tion of the Ni'motu'llahi lamily away from religious sectarianism',' sometime 
between I4M and L4» p Shah NinWUah's son (Nuru liab's rather) and successor 
Shah Khalilu ilah <d. 859/1455) followed him id India, returning only once- 10 Iran 
in l'i-i 1.' This quasi -diaspora of the leader* of the Ni'matu'llahiyya from Iran to 
India has been described by Terry Graham as 'a situation perhaps unique in ibe 
history of Sufism', where 4 che body of an order continued to operate thorn of its head, 
which survived serxirately in a distant clime'. 10 A similar poire ro of exile and exodus 
of Ni rnuu Uah leaders from the Orders native heartland. Persia, has continued to 
the present day in the branch of the Order discussed here. 

As a consequence of his political involvements. Kholilu'llah effectively became the 
founder of a dynasty of Sufi courtiers, so that the mystical charisma of the Order 
eventually became absorbed into the ceremony of protocol of the Bahmonid royal 
court in the Deccan. 11 Over the next two hundred years, the Safavid branch of the 
Order back in Iran adopted Yoxd as its administrative centre, collaborating and cul- 
tivating marriage ties with the Safavid police Kate, the uhtia changing in the process 
into a "moribund dynastic lamily tradition'. Throughout these two (sixteenth and 
seventeenth) centuries* the Indian branch often sent emissaries to Persia, but it was 
not until 1 184/1770. when Sayyid Ma'sum *AJi Shah formally emigrated back to 
Iran, generating what has been dubbed the Ni'matullahi renaissance', u that a repa- 
triation of the Ni'matullahiyya from India bock to Persia took shape. During the last 
two decades of the eighteenth century, the lives of two principal leaders of the Order. 
Ma'sum Ali and Nur 'Ali Shah, despite their successful return to Iran alter over 250 
years of absence, were spent in a state of internal exile. Subject to persecution and 
harassment from cleric and prince alike, they wandered from city to city in Iran. For 
over half a century following their return from India, the Ni "matu'tlahis seldom round 
any rest and repose from clerical intimidation. 

The same pattern continued under later leaders as well, with the fourteen years 
(1238/1823-1235/1837) of Zoyn al Abidin Sbirvani's ( Mast 'Ali Shah ) leadership 
of the Ni'matu iLahiyya being spent in forced internal exile, divagating from city to 
city under threat of execution and trailed by ratwos lor his death. However, with the 
accession of dervish- loving Muhammad Shah Qatar in 1834, both their internal exile 
and external diaspora came to an end. The material circumstances of the Ni'matullabi 
thaykht and Sufis were vastly improved due to the influence of the Qajor Grand Vixier 
MirxaAc| 1 si<n98-l2«)-aNrmarulJahi leader and associate of Mast 'Ali" Many 
of them were even granted royal stipends. When, fa 1251/1835, Mast All's successor 
Rahmat AU Shah was made Vice-r*ermer of Far* {bearing the title of W.b al-Sodr) by 



Muhammad Shah Qaur's royal decree, the integration of the Order into the police J 
and social hierarchy of Iran became secure for ibe next 1-45 yean. 

Since die history of Persian Sufism during this early modern period has been 
Treated elsewhere in some detail. 1 * we now turn our attention to the exodus of the 
Ni nuru llahiyya fallowing the revolution of 1979- 



The western migration and subsequent exile 
of the Ni'macullahiyya (1973-2001) 

Dr Nurbakhsh made his first trip to the USA in 1974 on the request of some 
American Jem" In the fallowing year the first two Khanaqohs in North America 
were established in San Fransisco and New York by bis senior tbajAb Mr Masha Allah 
Niktab 4 , and in the same year Dr Nurbakhsh travelled to England, where the first 
European khanacjah was set up in the Notting HiU Gate district of London. During 
the next three years (1976-78), Dr Nurbakhsh sent Mr Niktab* every summer far 
several months to the UK and the USA on a mission to initiate seekers and found 
centres. As a consequence of these trips, two more Khanauohs were established on the 
American eastern seaboard (in Washington D C and in Boston), where a small group 
of American seekers was initiated. 1 * 

In 1979 Dr Nurbakhsh emigrated to the United States 1 * where, on the East and 
West coasts, he immediately proceeded to set up several kh**dqaht. In 1983, he 
moved to England where he has since resided. From 1974 to the present (2002> the 
process of diffusion of Ni'raatu'llahi Sufism in the West has culminated in the estab- 
lishment of altogether twenty-five kh&naqdh* in lands outside Iran, respectively 
located in West Africa (Abidjan, Core d I voire; Porto-Novo, Benin and Burkina 
Faso), Australia (Sydney) and Europe (Manchester and London, UK; Koln, Germany; 
Paris and Lyon, France; Madrid, Spain; Stockholm, Sweden; and Leiden, the 
Netherlands). In North America, there are kba**qabs in Washington, D.C.; Boston, 
Massachusetts; Seattle, Washington; Los Angeles, California; Chicago, Illinois; Santa 
l'f . New Mexico; Sanra Cruz, California; San Francisco, California; San Diego, 
California; New York, New York; Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver, Canada. 



Numbers, organization and social 
structure of the Ni'matu'llahtyya in the West 

It is estimated that some 3600 members currently exist world-wide outside of Iran. 
Some 2 MX) members can be found in North America, 300 in Europe. 100 Australia, 
perhaps 30 in Russia (in the cAjnroatfA, in Moscow) and some 300 in West Africa. 
Congregations that gar her for twice-weekly meetings in these twenty-five khuuqjki 
may vary in number from five to fifty persons per session* 

Although Dr Nurbakhsh is the supreme head of the Order, whose word in spin- 
rual matters carries absolute authority" under him are a series oiihaykhi empowered 
to initiate seekers. Currently there are nine ibaykbt in the West: tour Iranian and one 
American sbaykh in North America; three Iranian thaytht in Europe; and two African 
thayhb* in West Africa; the th*)kb responsible for Russian members is a Russian 



citizen resident in the USA, who travel* regularly to Moscow where there is a group 
of derates. AU current Ni matuliabi sbayMn are male, both in Iran and tbe West. 
Immediately below the ibaykh in tbe hierarchy is the 'director on the way' i$ir-i daJt/) t 
responsible for giving basic religio- spiritual guidance and direction to novice* and 
postulants* Immediately below him or her is the tea-master if.vjj jj'. responsible 
for hospitality, serving tea or refreshment at meetings, a function in which be or she 
is assisted by a few other servers on a formal or informal basis, depending on tbe 
number of members that attend a particular kbat$aqah. 

In all the kfwuqabt in the West, one person is in charge of the day-to-day 
management of its aitairs, who in most coses Jives in the building, being responsible 
for answering questions of newcomers or referring them to the 'director on tbe way', 
initiating seekers or else referring them to one of the tbaykht for guidance or ini- 
tiation. Depending on the number of members of the particular kh**aqab+ he or 
she may be assisted by a number of stewards («rar) and serving dervishes la&f-r 
Miafcaft 

The twice-weekly meetings (on Thursday and Sunday evenings, both in Iron and 
the West) allow dervishes to gather for prayer and meditation in the early evening to 
refocus their attention on the sacred dimension of their normal workaday lives. 
Although ritual prayers are said by the dervishes prior to the usual meditation or 
Soma' session, the main concentration is on observing remembrance of God in tbe 
Suii circle c£ Jhskr rather than keeping straight the rows of worshippers in tolas. 

Meditation involves listening <uw') to prerecorded Persian Sufi music and/or 
audio cassettes of Dr Nurbakhsh's discourses. Where native Iranian musicians pre- 
sent, live musk is usually played, light refreshments, usually consisting of tea and 
sweets, ore served after the meditation. On special occasions a meal may be served. 
All dervishes, unless retired, have su LI - rime occupations and professions, which range 
widely across the classes. In the Western Ni'matu'llahi dervish community are found 
bricklayers, |anitors and street vendors, as well cardiologists, university professors, 
lawyers and psychiatrists. 



Adjustment* to Western culture and society 

Tbe process undergone by Iranians in Iran who seek initiation into the Order dinners 
substantially from that implemented in the West. Aspirants in Iron, almost invari- 
ably, come from a Shi'ite Muslim background and ore usually introduced to the Order 
by another Ni'maru'llahi initiate. Often aspirants ore given litanies to recite before 
being vouchsafed initiation into the dhikr of the heart, and sometimes the aspirant 
can wait for months or years before being given formal initiation in order for tbe 
thttykh or master to ascertain the authenticity of the individual's vocation. Initiates 
ore then given an identity booklet, much like a passport, witb their name, picture 
and dace of iruuartoo, as well as some required prayers and Jitames to be recited. Since 
there existed some 60 khmqaht of the Order spread thoughout towns and cites in 
Iran before the revolution, and these often doubled as guesthouses for travelling 
drmiha from otter Ordm (Khikar, Ahl-i H»qq, Nxphbundi, Q*diri. «c.>. this 



identity passbook enabled steward* of the various khtn*qat» to distinguish wheibcr 
a emim travelling dervish was an initiate or not. 

In the West, however, the identity passbook was drooped. One reason for ibis a 
that all the praters and litanies included therein were published in a manual of 
Ni'rmtuUam contemplative disciplines in 1979 by Dr Nurbalchsh » Another is that 
the spiritual topography of Western spiritual culture is so diverse that dervishes from 
other Orders do not as a matter of course frequent the ttmufth. Finally, up until 
1991" « l*ast, everyone initiated into the Order in the West was either through the 
hand of Mr Niktab' or Dr Nurbakhsh himself, so that it was easy to discern the initiate 



Jn Iran, communication of the Order s presence is typically conducted by word of 
mouth, in contrast to Europe and the United States, where the Order's representa- 
tives have found themselves subject to social constraints and more* of an extra- 
Islamic host culture, and where Sufis are but another mystical sect surrounded by 
myriads of Hindu. Buddhist, Christian, Jain. Jewish and New Age groups and gurus 
existing in the contemporary marketplace of eclectic spirituality. Hence, whenever 
either Dr Nurbakhsh or his chief iintykb* Mr Niktab', entered a given European or 
North American city, notices were posted in bookstores, universities, health-food 
shops and in local mind -body -spirit newsletters, so that the wider public could be 
made aware of the dates of the thaykfci visit and given a contact number Those 
who sought information and were given appointments were usually advised to read 
Dr Nurbakhsh s manual of doctrine entitled l*thtT**mt*fRmm in order to familiar- 
ise themselves with the tenets and teaching* of the Order be tore meeting him or his 
Shiykh. Often, Western aspirants are generally allowed to attend a few sessions in the 
kJtj&iq&h^ after which rime they are expected to make a decision as to whether they 
wish to become initiated into the Path. 

In contrast to many other Sufi orders in the West. Western initiates of the 
Ni'matu'llahiyya are never given Muslim names. Insofar as the true Sufi cannot be 
defined,' 4 why should he or she be (re)named? Upon initiation/* novices are offi- 
cially converted to Islam, and are taught bask performance of the Muslim ritual 
prayers namaiX Nor much else in the way of external observance of the ibari'a 

is required tor Ni'maru'Jlahi dervishes to practice;'* each dervish may or may not 
fast during Ramadan, depending on his or her own personal preference* This over- 
riding urtqj emphasis is reflected by the tact that the term 'Canon Law' {ihtrt'*) 
does not actually occur in Dr Nurbakhsh s published discourse*. His coocrprion of 
prayers and tasting exclusively stresses the significance of the inward requirements 
of these Islamic practices*' Sbari** observance among the Western Ni'marullahi 
dervishes is treated as a matter best left to individual judgement, as with the other 
canonical prescriptions: almsgiving, fasting and praying, which are recommended in 
theory but are left to be pursued ectectically according to personal inclination and 
persuasion. An aspirant lor initiation is required to be self-supporting and to have a 
professional occupation (unemployment is discouraged); be or she should not be suf- 
fering any mental disorder, nor be addicted to drugs or have a current history of 
alcohol abuse. 3 * 
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Gender relations among The Order* member* in Iran and the We*r currently vary 
greatly. In the Islamic Republic of Iran, ibe sexe* are currently strictly segregated 
within the khjiLjqjh'. so that women initiates pray and meditate together opart from 
men. Even before the revolution, women who might never veil themselves in public, 
who wore blouses and skirts at home, on the *treet and in the workplace, alway* 
donned a chador as a sign of respect when entering the khjw^rh\ precincts. 

In the Weil, however, neither veiling nor segregation erf the sexes exist*. Currently 
in the kh*naq*ht in the West, men and women freely say their prayers and meditate 
sick by side, J * during the same washrooms and barhrooms. A*ide from being asked to 
cover their heads when praying, women observe no particular dres* code: *hort skirts, 
long dresses and trousers are all worn and no interference with anyone's personal and 
individual styles of dres* has ever been made in the kha**q*t* in the West * 



Ethnic composition of Ni*matu llahi members in the West 

Ethnic composirion of Ni'matuHJahi member* varies significantly from kha*aq&b to 
khanaqah. Some khanaqah* in the USA currently have virtually no Western members 
<e.g. Los Angeles), whereas others (e.g. San Francisco) are equally short of Iranian 
members, while others {e.g. Washington. D.C.) are evenly balanced between 
Americans and Iranians attending on a regular basis. Until the mid-1980s, the bulk 
of Ni'matu'llahi initiates in the West were non-Iranians* In the early years of 
Dr Nurbakbsh's residence in the USA (1979-8}), «r« Iranians were often unable to 
leave Iran, the unsettled rxJitkaJ circumstances often did not permit disciples from 
Iran to move abroad. From 1985 onwards, however, as an increasing number of 
Iranians managed to travel to the West, there was a significant demographies shift 
in initiates and the number of Persians attending khjnaqabi in the West waxed 
dramatically. 

The intellectual and cultural character of expatriate Iranians attracted to these 
kha**qab> in the West from the mid-1980s onwards differed from dervishes frequent- 
ing the Order's m Iran. On the whole, initiates in Iran have bailed from 
middle-class andVor traditional teligioua backgrounds. Iranians finding their way to 
the kbamtqahi in the West, however, have been of a more cosmopolitan character, 
coming from a broader range of social strata. They have included ex-Marxists and 
ex * ^4 u^ahidi n supporters ^ teachers and engineers, orthodox pious Muslim devotees, 
artists, musicians, businessmen and college students. Despite this outward diversity of 
professional background and social class, they tend to share in common a sense of long- 
ing tor their spiritual (and physical) homeland, hoping to find in Sufism some conso- 
lation from the grief and torment of exile, aiming to recapture thtir own authentic 
national Persian spiritual tradition in Sunsm's bosom, and return to a more tolerant 
and universahsric faith beyond that of fundamentalist J*lam. Many, if not most, are 
not religious in any formal orthodox sense of the word (ritual prayers, fasting, pil- 
grimage to Mecca, and trading the Quran are often identified witb Arabiaed Islam 11 
and thus are infrequently on most modem Iranians' intellectual agenda anyway). 
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The NftaanilUw- kh***q*h* in the West, which hm from their inception in 1974 
always been strongly Persiarare in culture and ambience, went far 10 fulfilling their 
wishes and aspirations io this respect. Even Western initiates ore currently encour- 
aged to learn Persian (but discouraged from learning Islam's liturgical language, 
Arabic, towards which many Iranians hare a historical aversion"). Etiquette, food 
and musk in the kkamiqahs are also completely Persian. Nearly every khtmufab io the 
West celebrates the Persian New Year {**ur*z\ while with the possible exception of 
the end of Ramadan (Mtj/toX fcw. if** bUmic festivals or holidays are celebrated 
in the West, an adjustment to Western secular more* which may be contrasted with 
the traditional Shi 'ire festivals of the birthday of Imam 'AH and Qadir Qumm that 
are still very publicly celebrated by all branches of the Ni'matu'llahiyya in contem- 
porary Iran. As for West Africa, the customs followed involve a blend of regional 
African, traditional Muslim, and Persian practices. 

Finance* of the order 

Virtually all of the khtntaqahi in the West are self- financing charities registered in the 
name of Kbaiuqah-t Ni'matu'llahi* Depending on the size of the building, each 
khaxaqah building usually has a number oi dervishes living in it, and since only one 
large room or two is used for the meetings, all those who live in the other rooms or 
apartments in the building pay rent, which is then collected and used to pay the 
AArf*a^**Vgeneraiing expenses or for KNP publications or set aside in special accounts 
towards the purchase of new kba**qah$. Augmented by donations rrom wealthier 
members, enough money is collected in this fashion to establish new khanaqabi as a 
response to public interest. All KNP books are sold and distributed by the various 
khamaqahu proceed* from which are then applied to help pay for the costs of new 
publications. 

The NfmaniTMil presence in cyberspace 

Shohram Khosravi has noted the uses of the public sphere of cyberspace for Iranians in 
their diaspora, which "gives Iranians a chance to enter into and exit from public dis- 
cussion anonymously', and Mark Bryson- Richardson has pointed out that *Sufism 
forms a disproportionately large port of the Islamic presence on the Internet * He also 
underlines the 'extremely paradoxical* situation where "in fighting the social force of 
modernity minority Sufi communities have chosen to fight with the tool of modernity 
itself and are therefore investing in the process of modernity'*" 

The Ni'matu'llahiyya in the West have a website (wv/w.ni marullahi.org) which 
gives a general definition of Sufism. followed by five categories of subject ('What is 
Suftsm?\ 'The Ni'matullahi Soil Order, "Dr Javad Nurbakhsh*. Book* and Mogaaines 
about Sufism', Nimatu llahi Sufi Centers around the World ), each of which carry 
their own subtitles that can be accessed separately A choice of five languages is pro- 
vided (English. Italian, Russian, Spanish, Swedish). 

Thus, the English- language site "What is Suissm?* has eight different rubrics, 
including aurW, How is it possible to realise Perfection?" and Asceticism and 
Abstinence in Surtsm'- Logging on to any of these subtitles, definitions of the various 
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subjects based on the writings of Dr Nurbakhsh come up. Each of these sites con lain* 
* great deal of foiled informal abour the Order. Dr Nurbakhsh, Ni* matu llahi 
centres and publications. 

Persian publication* of the Ni'matu'Uahiyya 

The school {m^Jhhjb) of cluneal Sufism originated in Khurasan in northern Iran and 
t [ : " i rhere I r ansmn ted south* west to &a g hd art. ^ 

In 19S8 Kluniqih- i Ni matulkhi Press in London began publishing a quarterly 
journal called S*fi in both Person (subtitled Anim m myi ^■■fnt ■ NflMrttUQ 
ind English. Todate (Spring 2002), fifty-rhree issues in each language have appeared, 
the journal having become the main organ of the Nimatullahiyya in the West, 
reflecting the development and evolution of thought in the Order. In particular, over 
the 1990s, various articles appeared in the Persian issue of Ssfi* revealing the full 
extent of the various tramformarions in attitude relating to the stud}* of the relation 
of Islam and Sufism that hate occurred, lb illustrate these transformations, it will 
be useful to examine some of the view* expressed in the recent Persian writings of 
Dr Nurbakhsh, before exploring similar perspectives lound in various articles pub- 
lished in the last five years in the Ni'maru'llahi Journal Sufi, dating back to 1996. 

By way of attending to the needs of the increased numbers of Persian expatriate 
members unable to or uninterested in reading English, Dr Nurbakhsh. who is cer- 
tainly the most prolific and intellectually formidable Persian Sufi master of the 
twentieth and twenty-first centuries.'' began to publish his books in Persian in 
England. (During most of the 1980s and 1990s* KNP publications had been banned 
by the censors in Iran.) Many of Dr Nurbakhsh s key English works (such as In r> - 
Tavmt ^Ratttt and Imb* ParaJitt tj the Sufn) were published in Persian -language edi- 
tions during this period. Dr Nurbakhsh also has published in England and Iran 
between the years I A.HshJl99^ and 1^78 A_HshJ1999a number of significant 
works in Persian on various great early Sun masters. The stated intention of these 
works was to introduce the various rounding fathers of Sufism to the burgeoning 
Iranian exile community in the West as well as his compatriots in Iran. In the author's 
forewords to each of these books, tbe relation of these masters to Persia and their 
Persian nationality is stressed, and their contribution in presenting tbe Iranianness" 
of the Suri tradition is underlined. 

Dr Nurbakhsh "s thesis of the Persian origin of Sufism is most clearly expressed in 
bis study of Tbt Sttfi AW*/<tj «f B#/ib t published in the year 2000* where the author 
a&rmt the innate Iranian nature and native Persian origin of Sufism. admonishing 
Iranians to follow Persian Sufi teachings because they are Iranian, and Sufisms 
humanistic universalism is explained as being a ouIntessenriaJly Iranian cultural phe- 
nomenon. 11 Even if such ethnocentric pronouncements may be balanced against other 
statements where he stresses inclusively that Sufism is a "school that without regard 
to race and culrute embrace* all natwns and creeds {mUi* it should be noted 

that during an international conference on Sufism at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies in London in 1997 he asserted categorically to a public audience of 



We«em culture (farbenz-t garb) and Eastern culture (f*rk**g-t th*rq) are two 
contraries. Wwem culture caches you to Take care of your*elr\ whereas 
Eastern culture responds to this saying; "Serve others rod ta kr care of them/ 
Therefore, a Western can never become a dervish (Antaafr garb* dartvh 

When an Iranian lady in the audience objected that bis assertion that Westerners can 
nev« become Sufis seemed to contravene the universalism of Sufism, be replied tbar 

It [that assertion} is in fact* completely in accord with the essence or* Sufism, 
because Sufis never speak in veiled terms, ... The problem is that it is difficult 
for Westerners to forget rod forgo their egos for the sake of others. They cronot 
forget and renounce themselves for the sake of others* so how can it be expected 
that they should be able to forget themselves for the sake of God and divine 
Reality' In essence, forgetting oneself rod sacrificing oneself for the sake of 
someone dse is. according to the culture of the West, difficult; its not impossi- 
ble, but difficult. What my experience is, is that there are very many good 
people among the Westerners, but they come [to Sufism] 10 merely understand 
Sufism It is difficult for them 10 become Sufis/* 

When another Iranian member of the audience objected that the practice of Sufism 
belonged to all humanity {tm4*tyy*s) t rather than inhabitants of certain countries 
such as Iran, Or Nurbakhsh gave his answer a political slant: 

First of all, the discussion here doesn't concern humanity, but if we were to raise 
the question of humanity, then it should be stated that it is not humanity that 
the West should devour the Middle East and not allow the Middle East to take 
even a breatb * 

In short, according to Dr Nurbakhsh. while Westerners prove themselves capable in 
appreciation and appraisal of theoretical aspects of Sufism. certain ratal cultural flaws 
within Western culture mean that they will * never become' capable to realising the 
tanqat in truth, in the actual practice ( amat\ at Sufism. In other words, the metaphys- 
ical ubiquity of divine grace has been pre-ordained in pre- eternity as subject to certain 
innate physical and geographical restrictions, vouchsafed to mankind only within pre- 
determined ethno-linguistic boundaries, outside of which there is no salvation. 

Dr Nurbakbsbs stress on the Iranian origins of Sufism can be found both in the 
preface {pith^a/tar} to his monograph on Bayaaid Bistami, composed in 199 ? * ' and 
in the introduction to bis 1997 study of Abu Baler al-Shibli (d. 945). entitled Sbibfi: 
tfx Easask Myttk faiaxs&ttJ wtfb G -J Dr Nurbakhsh describes Shibli as deriving his 
Sufism from a specifically Persian culture.** In the first line of bis 1999 monograph 
on Dhu l-Nun al-Misri <d. 859), entitled DAMhm *t-Mim: «*r of /At H*M 
AVMirj anJSttfis cf Egypt* Dr Nurbakhsh underlines that Dhul-Nun al-Misri was a 
*non-Arab \ contrasting him to Bayaxid who was inspired by ancient Persian wisdom 
<i*y az bikmaht inirjnaWi t/i>am girtfta AW), and had washed clean the pages of 
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intellectual learning with the wine erf lore and drunkenness, and so had even 
forgotten himself, traveling with (he feet of God towards God* 

Since iW, many of ibe other Ni 'maw'lUhi Suf. disciples of Dr Nurbokbsh have 
also been articulating their bith in the light of Pmun culture and ancient Iranian 
religious traditions. This process of what might be tilled the 'Perciinfration of 
Sufism' is quite visible in various articles written in Persian over the last ten years in 
the Persian issue of the quarter!)- journal Smfi which will now be examined. 

Terry Graham, an American disciple of Dr Nurbokbsh who speaks and writes flu- 
ent Persian, has written a series of nine articles on eminent orientalists who bad 
something significant to say about Persian Sufism, culture or literature, which *were 
published in a special section of the journal dedicated to Servitors of Persian Culture' 
{KhtJm*tz*i*ra*-x Fm***q-i ttmm\ Aside from providing the usual biographical 
details, the emphasis of these articles is to point out the contribution of the oriental- 
ist to Persian culture, and assess his merits anuTor limitations in the understanding 
and expression of Persian Sufism, while underlining their specific advocation of the 
virtues of Persian culture and civilization. In chronological otder, the eight figures 
covered to date are Axel Eric Hermelin,* T Edward Brown" Louis Massignon,** 
Henry Corbio * Arthur Pope, 11 Sir John Chordin," Ralph Waldo Emerson" and 
Fritz Meier." 

One of the most interesiing articles which struggles to interpret Sufism as an 
c pi phenomenon of Persian culture is an essay by Dr Parvia Nawruxlyan called " Kay 
Khusraw'* Crown on the Head of Shaykh ishratf,* 1 which connects the mystical per- 
sona of die Persian mythical king Kay-Khusraw depicted in Firdawsi's $k*k*umj 
with the notion of 'oriental illumination' in the philosophy otShihab ilDm Yahya 
Suhrawardi (Shaykh aJ-lshraqX Dr Nawruxiyan relates the "divine glory' iftrr'i tz&Ji) 
of Kay-Khusraw to Suhrawardi s celebrated doctrine of light. Although the article 
does not address the complexity of Suhrawardi's philosophical genealogy {which also 
may be traced to figures sucb as Hermes, Plato and Socrates,** as well as ancient 
Persian prophet-kings and Sufi saints* 7 ), nor menrion that Pythagoras and Plato are 
viewed by Suhrawardi as equally central to the history of philosophy as the Persians, 34 
be does stress the over-riding importance of the Khurasanian Sufi tradition on 
Suhrawardi, while omitting to take note of the philosophical context of the influence 
of his tradition on the llluminationist master. w Kay-Khusraw U portrayed as an 
Iranian prophet in the tradition of Suit chivalry ijav**m*rJih a> a key representative 
of a Zoroastrian mystical chivalric order in the mythical 4 Khustavani tradition iaym-t 
KhtttravamY into which one was initiated and became a disciple {murtA just as in 
Ulamk Sufism/ 1 This mystical chivalric tradition was said to be transmitted by a 
lineage of sacred royal families, within whom the holy/rfrr-r harfi was held to be pre- 
served exclusively for all Iranians by Ahura Mazda until the Day of Judgement.** 

In the second part of the article, the author cites and endorses the account given 
by the nineteenth-century Ni^matullahJ master Zayo al-*Abidin Shirvani CMast Ah 
Shah ) about the transmission of ancient Iranian philosophy to Suhrawardi from a lost 
Zoroastrian manuscript" Dr Nawruaiyan asserts that the Sufi doctrine of 'trust in 
God' (rWAa* is derived from Egyptian and Syrian Christianity, and claims the 
doctrine of activity and social exertion ifajft, am*/) is derived from pre-lsUmic 



Khurasan-* 4 Tne Islamic notion of asceticism (»M he states, is alien both to 
Suhrawardi and to the S&ab-mma, which reflect* i pristine pee- Islamic mysticism.** 
Following Zarrinkub, who based himself oo Richard Hartmann* theories about 
the Person origins of Sufisnu Or Nawrutiyan asserts that Khurasan is the cradle 
of Sufism. with Suhrawardi identified as the key master in the Khurasani tradition 
ofBayaaid.'* 

Almost identical theories are advanced by Dr Nawnmyan in an article called 
^Zoroasrer and the Ancient Sages of Persia 1 * 7 and in an essay by Sayyid Muhammad 
Boqir Naufi char endeavours ro prove rhat Firdawsi's $k*h*rm* can be interpreted as 
expounding basic Persian Sufi doctrines. 41 Both authors consider Firdawsi ro be an 
advocate of Sufi d^£t ri nes, claiming rhar these doctrines have nor only significant 
(ttnllcli bur their jUT ongms m Zorwwa* .Mctungi. Df Nnmmyw. relies heavily oo 
rhr rtKwhct of Abd al-Huuja Zwrinlcub" ro expUin tfae pre-UUmie Penuo ori- 
gins of Surism, and in order to support his thesis of the Zoroastrian origin of Sufism. 

The limitation of the actual founding fathers of #*mim/ to the author s own 
Iranian compatriots is obviously in line with whjt ^tehnad Boroujerdi has termed 
the nativistic cult of authenticity that often leads its partisans ro develop a com- 
pulsive tendency to fctishise and celebrate difference'. Such ideas also recall what 
Massignon referred to as "un enthousiasme "archeologique"'. which led certain chau- 
vinist writers tocelebrare ihe£rWufai*u as a 'breviary of Iranian nationalism'.^ Such 
views also typify a universalism typical of many New Age philosophies , in which the 
cultural and doctrinal context and historical specificity of the metaphysical formula* 
tions. technical language and terminology of the religion subject to comparison are 
but barely defined, and a new tradition is invented. 

A similar viewpoint is advocated by Karim Zayyani, who considers the tradition of 
Islamic chivalry i/$tfauu&t) to have existed alongside (a non-Islamic type of) tautuw/f in 
ancient Iran for some 3000 years. In (act, he derives the historical origins of both 
fxtBuw&t and xaxfuvvf from Khurasan," proclaiming: The intellectual pillars of the 
school of Sufism and Chivalry an, it is simple to see. grounded in Zoroastrianism.^* 
Zayyani theorizes that the Ikhwan al*sara. were an organised brotherhood based on the 
principles of Khurasam Suti chivalry; which he says is proven by the ract that they declare 
that the true wge should be of Persian family lineage t/tmt-j$tua&)\ putting this as a sub- 
title in bold letters as if to underline the Iranian character of SufUm and chivalry. Since 
"having a Persian origin is the basis of belonging to the Brethren of Purity', the author 
deduces thar all true masters of chivalry must be Iranian/* He asserts: 

So there is no doubt that Persian Sufism Uaumwf*/ Irani) originated in Khurasan, 
matured and developed, and then by way of the great Sufi masters, was taken 
from Khurasan to Baghdad. At the same time that Sufism was spreading in this 
fashion, the principies of chivalry were taken to Baghdad and Asia Minor, and 
thus the Ikhwan al-sofa and Fityan appeared. 

In conclusion, in a large number of articles in the Persian journal Safi t one finds a 
sort of revival of earlier theories proposed (bur later rejected) in the nineteenth century 
by F. R. D. Tholuck in his Srfmm tn* /Vw/,,:., Prnxa that Sufism has 
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a Per.ijii Magian' rather duo on 'Arab Islamic' origin. 74 Similar theories that 
Sufiism is ic ally the development of rbc Primaeral Religion of the Aryan tx.e " ' were 
Uter expressed by E. H. Palmer in his Ornate f Mytsmm (first published in IIM>7>, 
recast by the Dutch scholar Dory (writing in 1879), who declared that "mysticism 
came from Persia",** finally reaching their greatest theoretical elaboration in an arti- 
cle on Sufism* origins published in l^ltt" by Richard Hartmann, who asserted; *!t 
becomes dear beyond all dispute that sufism flourished firsr and foremost in 
Khorasan; indeed, it seems that we must regard as its cradle tbe eastern legacy of 
Khorasan-* 1 * 

Oihcr scholars went on to elaborate what might be called ibe Persian Aryan* 
theory, adrocaring the exciusiveJy Persian origin of Sufism, which was disputed - and 
more or Jess definitively rebutted - by two scholars writing at the beginning of the 
twentieth century: R. A. Nicholson in his 190* essay, A Historical Enquiry concern- 
ing the Origin and Dereiopment of Sufism, wub*U« of definitic^ of the terms Wi' 
and tasawwuf , arranged chronologically," and Louis Massignon in his Em $mt /* 
mghm J* kdfm t«b*tq*t 4 U atp/ipr ■>mlb»iq922X While Nicholson admitted 
that the pantheistic ideas' of Bayazid might be traced back to Persia and India, and 
that the theosophicaJ element in Sufism was largely derivative from Greek thought, 
be argued that Sufism on the whole was the natural development of ascetic tendencies 
that can be found within Islam itself Massignon s contribution was to prove defini- 
tively the centrality of the vocabulary of the Qur an in the formulation and expression 
of Sufi technical terminology. He devoted several pages of his Boat to discussing the 
role of foreign, extra-Islamic influences on the development of Sufism, and specifically 
endeavoured to repute what he called the a prnn thesis of Iranian influence'. 

Massignon observed tbat if we adopt Ghaaali's definition of mysticism as the prac- 
tice of methodical introspection of religious experimentation and their results in tbe 
practicing believer, then cases of mysticism are bound to arise in every religious 
milieu where sincere and thoughtful souls exist". Therefore, 

Mysticism cannot thus be considered the exclusive apanage of one race, one lan- 
guage, or one nation. It is a human phenomenon which belongs to the plane of 
tbe spirit, and cannor be confined to those physical boundaries. Therefore, it is 
impossible to take at face-value the very widespread theory of pro-Aryans such 
as Gobineau, or of anti-semites such as Priedrich Delirxsch, who hare pro- 
nounced that Semitic peoples absolutely lack the aptitude for the arts and sci- 
ences in general, concluding that there is an 'Aryan' origin of mysticism in the 
so-called Semitic religions. Such a theory naturally denies the authenticity of 
Islamic mysticism, and writes it off as a form of racial, linguistic and national 
reaction of the Aryan peoples, especially the Iranians, conquered by Arab Islam. 
Renatu P- de Lagarde, and more recently, Reicaensteitu Blochet and E. G. Browne 
hare helped in the diffusion of this theory. 

Massignon rejects the thesis that identifies long lists of great Muslim thinkers as 
Persian' simply because their mtha refers to a city in present-day Iran. Such attribu- 
tions, he argues, are 



• but a frompe-l'oeiJ: most (« these thinkers thought tod wrote only in Arabic, 
aod whether they were son* of Arabic colonialists or clients (mawali), ibry were 
00 morr separate from the Kbmk world than Lucan of Consova or Augustine of 
Togaste were from the Roman * 

WhiJe 'this theory pretends co be erected to the glory of the Iranian rate \ he underlines, 
'it would lead ui to an unconsciceiablc disloyalty to its mott illustrious representatives*. 

This theory insinuates that great Mutism thinkers of Iran, contrary to their 
express declarations, only affiliated themselves to orthodox Islam for the sake of 
appearances, and that they laboured to twist and mold it to follow some narrow 
nationalistic bias. Such a pyschological explanation does not hold water tor any- 
one who has held intimate convene with the works of these great men; no one 
had greater loyalty {to Islam) than Sibawayh in Arabic grammar. Isfahan* in 
Arab folklore and Fakhr Rati in Koranic exegesis. Far from altering the puricy 
of primitive Islam, these Persians went to great lengths of self-abnegation in the 
sacrifice of their personal tendencies in order co safeguard the universal ism of 
their faith. And it would be presumptuous 10 pretend that they did not make a 
success of it" 

Contrary to these Western authorities on Sufism such as Nicholson and MaMignon, 
a variety of writers in the Persian -language journal _V#/j have proposed that Sufism is 
a purely native product of pre- Islamic Persian culture. Such views are not supported 
by most modem Western scholarship of Sufism (based squarely on the researches of 
Nkholson and Massignon) and instead are in line with earlier theories elaborated in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries by TTioluck, Palmer. Doxy and particu- 
larly Richard Hartmann. who claimed to have found Sufism s origins in Khurasan in 
greater Persia- Tendencies towards "sacred nationalism', as Ninian Smart defines it 
(see conclusion).* thus seem to dominate the historical orientation of most of the 
contemporary writers" who have contributed to the Persian journal Smfi 

English publications of the Ni'muu'Uahiyya: 1974-2001 

The first English- language publications of the Ni'maru'llahi Order in the United 
States were small pamphlets describing the path and its practices printed in Tehran 
by the Khanaqah-i Ni'matu'llahi press. In 1978. the Order launched in the United 
States their own Khanaqah-i Ni'matu'lJahi Publications'* as a result of which these 
pamphlets were combined and published in two English* language volumes; 

• /» /Ac Tavm vf Runt: Stem Ettap <m Smfitm (New York, 1978, since reprinted five 
times and translated into French, German, Persian Spanish, Italian, Russian and 
Du>cb>. 

• I' lb, Piraduff lb* Stfij, devoird to the comrmpluivr diiciplioe* and spiritual 
practices of the NinwulUhin'* (Nc« York, 1979. ii«f Kpnn.cd four timet 
and published in French, German, Spanish, Italian and Russian translations). 
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Over the next two decade* a further thirty-five tides were added to the Kfcuiaqah-i 
Ni matu liahi Publication* (KNP) list. These included * sehe* of monograph* by 
Dr Nurbakhsh on important Sufi topic* and themes, foremost of wtucb may be 



iNew York, 198}, reprinted Jour time* and *ince translated into 
Spanish, French. Italian and German*. 

• fim tn tt* Ej* tftbt S*fis (London, 1983. reprinted once and since translated 
into Spanish, Italian and German), 

* Dwf™th*$*fiP*m<fVmiUxi6txi. 1969, wet tnuidnd into lWkn). 

♦ Spirit^ rWr t* Sttfim (London, 1984, tin translated into French, Italian 
and Spanish* 

* TbtCtMfSata*. Ebltf (London, 1986, since translated into Italian and German). 

♦ Tht Ptyd*J*0 *f$*fim (London, 1992, since translated into Italian, German. 
Spanish and Russian). 

Dr Nurbakh*hs two volume* of Prophetic traditions u*ed by the Sufi*, publi*hed in 
trilingual texts (Arabic, Persian and English), his five-volume work entitled Tht 
Gmtii tf tht Svfu {MJ<*tif-i Sxfiyyah and hi* fifteen- volume work on Suit technical 
terminology entitled Sufi SymMum {Fafh**r-i Nur&tAbik) remain hi* most signifi- 
cant contribution* to Islamic Sufi studie* in the West to date. In this context, it may 
be helpful to provide an outline of the two Jast -cited multi-volume works; 
The five volumes on Sufi gnosis cover the following topic* (by volume): 

I Meaning, Knowledge and Unity; 

II Fear and Hope, Contraction and Expansion, Gathering and Dispersion, Intoxication 
and Sobriety, Annihilation and Subsidence: 

III Submission, Contentment, Absence and Presence, Intimacy and Awe, Tranquility 
and Serenity, Fluctuation and Stability; 

IV Repentance, Abstinence, Renunciation, Warines*, Humility, Humbleness, 
Sincerity, Constancy, Courtesy; 

V Gratitude, Patience, Trust-in-God, Aspiration, Veracity, Zeal, Valour, Altruism, 
Shame. 

The monumental fifteen -volume work Safi Symbdhm (translation of which often 
unfortunately tends to be literal rather than literary) i* devoted to the symbolic and 
thcosophical vocabulary in Sufi poetry, covering the following rubrics according to 
individual volume: 

I Part* of the Beloved s Body, Wine, Music, Sama and Convivial Gatherings; 

II Love, Lover, Beloved; 

III Religious Terminology; 

IV Symbolic rfihtNimnl World: 

V Volt wd Clothing. Government. Economic* md Commerce. Medicine And Healing-. 

VI T.rlauidEplibtu; 



VIJ Come mplativc Discipline, Visions and TTieophanies, Family Relationships, 

Servants of God. Nunc* of Sufi Orders; 
VIJ I Inspirations, Revelations, Lights, Charismatic Powers, Spiritual Slates and 

Stations, Praise and Condemnation; 
IX Spiritual Faculties, Spiritual Organs, Knowledge, Gnosis, Wisdom and 



X-XII Spiritual States and Mystical Stations; 

XIII Scribes, Pens, Tablets, Koranic Letters, Words, Discourse, Speech, Divine 
Names, Attributes and Essence; 

XIV The Unity of Being; 

XV Mystical Terminology. 

Two volumes of his own poetry have also been published in English: Tht Truths afLwt 
and selections from bis Drtvtt. Dt Nurbakhsh's poetry has appeared on several CDs 
produced by members of tbe Order during the 1990s.* 3 Ni'matu'llahi Sufi teachings 
have also tittered into the mainstteam of modern American Literature and art* The 
acclaimed American National Book Award -winning poet Robert Bly dedicated his 
most recent book of poetry (ghouls written in English) to Dr Nutbokhsb," while the 
second chapter of bis TAr Sib/mg a book of social criticism of modern 

American culture, relies heavily on Dr Nutbakhshs Tie PxyeiofQgy ef Snfiim+ The 
celebrated American abstract expressionist painter Wallace Putnam (1899-1969).** 
wbo converted to Ni matu'liahi Sufism during the last decade of his life, painted sev- 
eral Large canvases devoted to classical Sufi themes" then willed his entite estate to 
the Order upon his death. 



Conclusion*; Tran sformauoflj <>i NfmatuHfthl Sufitffl 
in the West (1979-2001) 

Righteousness does not consist in turning your face toward the East ot the West. 
(Qur an II: 177) 

As can be seen from the above study, the Persian Ni'matu'llahi Sufis do not live in a 
world entirely isolated from social and political developments, II anything, they are 
more aware of and more sensitive to social injustices and cultural backwardness than 
other Sufi groups. The life of the spirit is only one, albeit the central* part of the Sufi s 
life, but the Sufi lives like every other member of society subjected to the ills, malaise 
and profanation, as well as the well-being, prosperity and re- enchantment, of the 
community. Conseouently, the spiritual attitudes of Sufis are not only not indepen- 
dent from socio-political concerns and events, but ate often causally influenced by 
them in a very direct manner Tbe direction cowards which Iranian popular culture 
seems to be evolving cs modernization and secularization** and so certain modernist 
and secularist values have inevitably round expression in contemporary Western 
Ni matu llahi Sufism, 

One such secular value is nationalism. Ninian Smart bas drawn attention to the 
similar factors which nationalism shares with religion, proposing that the study of 



'sacred nationalism* should be com*dered as 'integral to the modern exploration of 
religion'.* 1 Ale hough nationalism b not a significant facta* (or even an existent notion) 
in traditional Sufism,* since the terms 'nation' {mi/fat) 'homeland' (tttrta*) and 
'country' (4u6tt4r) had completely different political and geographical connotations 
in medieval times than they do today, many examples of syncretism and blending of 
the transcendental doctrines of Sufism with nationalist ideologies can be bund in the 
recent history of the Middle East. Nationalism has often been used as a weapon to 
combat Sufism (as irith the abolition of the (Orders in Tuflicy under Ataturk in the 
name of defence of the values of secular nationalism), just as Sufism has occasionally 
been press-ganged in support of nationalism (as with Z A. Bhuttos claim that Sufi 
saints were forerunners of the modern Islamic state of Pakistan). 4 * In this context* 
what might be (tentatively) termed the sacred nationalistic" perspective adopted by 
the authors in the Ni'matu'Jlahi Orders Persian journal Safi examined above reflects 
what Mehrxad Borou)rrdi has termed 'orientalism in reverse'. 

First and foremost, orientalism in reverse uncritically embraces orientalisms 
assumption of a fundamental ontological difference separating the natures, 
peoples and cultures of the Orient and the Occident. Orient and Occident are 
depicted as essentialistic geographical * historical and cultural entities asymmet- 
rical to one another. Each is supposed to possess its own distinct and easily iden- 
tifiable history, imagery, tradition of thought, mode of discourse, ethics and 
culture. Implicit in this abstract nest that construes Orient and Occident as the 
irrevocable others of one another is an assumption about the homogeneous com- 
positions of each other's inhabitants and territories as if they are all concrete, 
conscious and undifferentiated totalities and terrains. 

In their occidental diaspora, the Ni'matu'llahis thus hearken back to national 
mythologies based on the Sh*bA*nj and native ethical doctrines derived from the 
fatauittJt tradition. While it is true that the cultural development of Islamic spiritu- 
ality owes much to Iranian Islam and to Persianate Sufism/* 1 the Ni'matu'llahis have 
returned to what is held to be the primordial* and often pre- Islamic, sources of mys- 
tical truth — Persian national mythology, native ethical systems {jjswnjrJj, chivalry) 
and the 'heavenly atmosphere' of Persian Sufi poetry. 14 * It is hard to know if such 
an ethnocentric understanding of Sufism as a manifestation of a specifically Permit 
culture might be part of the on-going ideological battle against the intellectual 
marginaliaation 1 *' and cultural disenfranchisement of Sufism in the Islamic Republic 
of Iran. The attraction of Western members of the Order, on the other band, seems 
to be to Sufism's universalism and broad-minded ecumenical perspective, and for 
them such nationalistic values based on native Persian mythology and religion have 
little or no resonance. 

No doubt, however, the ultimate spiritual source of Nfinatu'Jlahi teachings lies 
beyond these historical debates and controversies* The Sufi's soul, which looks on that 
which does not change; the One. the unborn, the undying, knows neither East nor 
West. The mystic rose of Islamic uwuwf sprouts from an earth which is neither in 
Persia, Arabia. India nor America. The light of God has neither birthplace, terrestrial 



abode nor address, as Rum* ap™ Spirituality transcends iwiorulity, and is the 
stock- in -erode of neither Arabs nor Persians* for ibe longings and belongings of for- 
eign and familiar geographical climes have never determined the i 
of which Khidr is the eternal guide. 



' They hail from Baghdad* 
come of Ray - or from Herat, 
the Sufis are all ibe Prophet's kin 

beyond ibe»rbod,es. 
A rose is still a rose 

no matter where it grows; 
The vat of wine only ferments wine 

- wherever ibe rat is put it boils fine. 
If the sun should raise its bead 

from the West 
it's (us* the sun 

- naught else, 1 ** 
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9 ferry Gnli*mU999bU]].e> 17$. 
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15 Shiran, r^'« HI, pp. 299-M7- 

16 On the rorioui branches and recent hutor} af this order, see Ura^n (1999b). 

1 7 Ibid pur 1 ■ 

18 The best general o\fnifi\ of the history and doctrines of the MYnurullahi Order (up to 

19*8 *nd 1990, respectively) arc; N. Pourpvady wdP.L Wilson 0978), *nd Jawd 
Nurbafc*uh<199Upp. 144-161. 

19 The anVcne of the 1979 revolution in Iran provoked bit departure. Centuries of historical 
animosity between mullah and Sufi* along with the 3 3 years of the Pahlavis 1 semi~sccular 
mle, had done little co lessen the 'Usuli ShTite clergy's hatred of Sufism. Add co this the 
frccfuent assassination and constant persecution of Dr NurbakhuY* spiritual forebears 
among the Nimatu Ikhiyya <there was a long tradition in Ion of pogroms, witchhunts 
and murders of numerous Niniatu'llohi ifc«>4A* and meter* in the nineteenth century), 
the inevitability of the current Western diaspora is apparent. 

20 Interview with stewards of East-toast American Ni'outu'lkhj khanaqahs. May 2001. 

21 This is mode clear in has essay Waster and Disapk* in his J* rfv Tom */Rmm: 5mcw 
mfyfim.fr I29ff- 

22 Udefa^utfrUtyvaWluttctKpmirifatt*^. 
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25 SecNuAakhsh(19«9Xpp. lia-125. 
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of Sufi communal activities such as session* of m*kr' 'St/ti Thought and Practice*, in 
J. Esposito <od> (1995), IV, p. 106. 

27 S« Nurbakhsh (1994), pp. 17-19. While there is also an English translation of cms work 
(by 'Alircaa Nurbakhsh) entitled Owm at tt* S$fi fl#n* ( 1 996), all references below are 
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28 Ckikt k*Um mtt p*y# a * P *24. 

29 The basic irrelevance of gender segregation in Nrmatu'Uahi spirituality is reflected in 
Dr Nurbakhsh s discourse on the rules and manners of dervishes in the Ifcavaapai, where he 

I thai the dervish should never notice who he or she is siting new to when med- 
>tbat when leaves the Khano^ah. and someone asks who 
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not aware of anyone there'/ Cbthd kafmt u u /V?*"* p II 3> Likewise, he points out that 
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*0 Dr Nurtukhsh stipulated in has essay 'Rules and Manners of the Khanaqah' that A nafi 
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own way. state* rapture, and universe.' /■ ike Ttm #/ Aa», pp. 81-82. 
51 For the recent historical background of arte*- Arab, anti-lskmic sentiments in Iranaan 
society, see Shahrukh Miskub (1994) where he points out (p. 487) 'that ami ^ Arab and 
sometimes antidsiam sentiments and Persian nationalism frequently go hand an hand in 
many modern Iranian intellectual world-views/ 
32 On the contemporary history of ana-Arab feelings and pro- Persian chauvinistic rhetoric 
among Iranians, see Joya Blondel Saad (1996); Mostafc Vaain 0993), PP- 161-162, 
192-197, 207. 
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36 From Dr Nurbakhsh* foreword to L. Lcwisohn *od David Morgan (cdt) U999aX p **v. 
5? Bock in rbc 1960s Henry Corbin (1964. p. 434} bid thus referred to Dr Nurbokfah* 

prodigious acrmry' in publishing and kbuno^ah corwruction. 
58 to i(* foreword, he two; The reason why l set our to compote and publish rbc presenr 
work, Tf* Sttfi M&un if BafAA which includes studies of these masters (Ibrahim ibn 
Adham, 5h*)iq Bilkhi, Khu jn -i Am, Ahmad Khadru^ya* Muhamm«J ifco Fadl Balkho, 
is to Immtdv might become better acquainted with rbc great trail-blazers of the Sufis, and 
also that rhey may realiae that cradle of (be world * Sufcsm and (he gnosticism (kb*#&J^ 
utmwfti 'rnfrow Jmwya} was in G«*ftr Kt*r****> and understand that this humirmt 
school *% JrjjttM Urn mtttosb-t /Miami raw 4if).... In this &*hion. it may be (bit fAr ««srit« 
^ Jr** (mtlat-t I raw) will better appreciate (be value and degree of then own culture dad 
literature, and choove to follow their way *nd tradition, so that (he (orch of (bis human- 
istic school moy day by dny grow brighter/ (Kurbakhsh 2000,) 

39 tfv&tkh&Xte'tM** & 

40 Translation from an audio cassette in the SO AS archives from the conference 'Fcrsianate 
Sufttm in (be Safond dad Mughal Per»od\ (May 19-21. I99?> + 

41 Ibid. 

42 Ibid. 

43 In i(s foreword, he writes; 'Bayaoid undertook (o establish a humane school of thought 
r wArprffJ under (he banner of mystKism Vtrfam) during a time when. Iranian* 

and prcoccupted m (he struggle against the alien culture [if tkt A**fa\ 
(m*£*nia-)t farhaug-t tt$*ma)+ With bis creati very original worck he managed (o preserve 
and protect Iranian culture from the influence of foreigners [i.e. Anafe)/ (Nurbakhsh 
\99yp. 4J 

44 Shibli was one of (be great masters of (he Sufi Path of (be fourth (tenth) and the begin- 
ning of the fifth (eleventh) century. Since 4v ttat <f Ptrttam JtnraJwm (atttth Want and 
merit some time in Iran as an offictol holding a post with the government of his day. he 
became acquainted with th* p&iUuf&y ami oA* cdni tf f&t Ptrnam fit* fa/iafa #a if ffllif. j 
{rant), which consists of the unity of being 'ujKitj-t u*'**j} f love of God and divine 
Reality fUf t*-H*w iu Up**), chivalry and kindness ro all Imng beings, and (hus (he 
primacy of this persuasaon convinced him co abandon the vanKses of the (raruient world 
and to co (ally devote himself an humble supplication to (he court of the He who bos no 
needs/ From the preface tyubptfiar) by ). Nurbakhsh to his monograph SltHt. Matt-* 
U*t§q ta j fu<{ifjj U v >9'f p. 3- Italics mine. 

45 Nurt*kh*b(lWb>. 

46 Nurbakhsh (1 999b), preface. The author's orthosis on (he non-Arab' denrity of Dhu l- 
Nun seems ro derive from the fac( (hat his father was a norrve of Nubia in Upper Egypd 
a freed slave who wus adopted by the tribe erf (he Qurorsh- While R A. Ntihc4toaU906, 
p. K>9)described Dhul-Nun as the roan who. more than any odwr.ckserves robe entitled 
the founder of (hecwaphical Suiism', (he author of the first definitions of ovrf and umS 
(p* and the mystic who 'above oil others give to Sift doctrtnc its permanent shope\ 
(p. 31 1) and Mossignon (£n^/, p. 20S) cites him as therVst mystic to single out the notion 
of mJrjf* m Sufism. this diffrrs from the mle assigned by Dr Nurbakhsh to Dhu'l-Nun. 
(Actually* no Western orientalists works* such as Mossignon Bitot* appear in (he btbltQgn- 
phy of Dr NurtuJchih s work on Dtiu l-Nun>> Citing the name of the famous Sufi wuman 
saint Farsma Nayshoburi (d. 223 A.HJ037-S), with whom Dhu t-Nun was on intimate 
terms. Dr Nurbakhsh reflect* (199%. p 21) (hot it is possible Demi-Nun learned (he 
customs of chivalry and krugbtliness and self- sacrifice belonging to the Sufis of Kburtsan 
from Fadma Nayshaburra* in (bis fashion giving bim an honorary (ranton identity through 
association with (has Persian female saint {Indeed, most of the historical sources that treat 
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Dhu'UNunt rclationihip wuh Factmi Nayihabun have ttretted her deep elfett on hn 
teachingv See, (or intrante, Jbn Arab* (1988}, mtroduction, pp. 21-22; roc, pp. 236rTj 

47 Anuth M, td. Mutta& Shttafi, 5ayS, no 36 0*76 A I hh j L 99 7 >. pp. 2 1-2 J. 

48 ^r»o + W<l57TA.Hth/l99«),ppv 17-21. 

50 5»ft,w.*)U>77A.H»k/l99«),pt>.2l-2>. 

51 S^fw.42U>78A.H*hJl999>.I»|x 
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t*c*a civilization* m act mdieu/ S. H. Na*r U995X ), p. >'6. 

57 On whic h, «ejoho WaJbftdge (2000), pp. }0-M > Henry Gotta note*; The < 

of fhn Or-ental (heotophy- of Light are Plato, Herme 

Muubammad: the Iranaan propber and the Arab prophet (Cotbin 1969, pr> 20-21). 

58 The ditcuttion given of (he Greek dement in lthraqi thought in (he rale a curtory and 
limited to a mere paragraph (tee put 1. p. 26). 

59 When, in x thort work on eptttemology. Suhrawudi relate* hit dream of Am t otic 
extolling (he ^iritual rank of Plato, he in alto turprncd to hear Anttork heap praite on (he 
Sufli Abu Yaaad al Biiumi and SahJ d-Tut(an at *the (rue phdotopnert/ See Walbtidge 
(2000), Append* II. 

60 Dr Hawruiiyan, Tapi Kay Khutraw', pate 1, p. 28* 

61 Ibid-, p. 29. The mott recent work on chit mythical tradition it Kitham ftadit: JrTfciur-f 

khvtst***: hkm*i-t u*r«f a tfftn *t Zrtmk* is 5a*wWr I 1 479 A.HthttOOO*. whacb 

alto advocate* the idea (tee pp. 186-88) (hat all of Sufam and even Ptatontc tradition can 
be (raced back ro purely Persian Zoroatrrun tcachingt. 

62 Ibid . p. 29 

65 Dr Nawruiiyan, "fti-i Kay Khutraw', pan 2, p. *.2->J. Slumn*. 8*w (I M 5 
A.Hth/l9*6>, p. 98. 
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intcllcctuaL mJ religious currents which existed in the Matdean herir *£e of (be late 

Suuniu period These influences uded Sufiun to gradually mature f^rfcCC itself* and 

indeed, without (be of this tradition. Islamic Sufism would perhaps mv« have 

token root in Iran, and if it had uken roo<.ir would never have produced works of <he pro- 
tundiry and glory of Ghazah. Ayn d-Qudit Rumi and SbabittarT (Jatfajw. p* 22X 
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3 The evolution of the 
Naqshbandi-Mujaddidi 

Sulayman^is in Germany 
GerJkn J anker 



This nuy focuses on the issue of Sufk devotion m Muslim communing that once 
belonged to traditional Sufi den, But nowaday* no Longer consider themselves to 
form part of then)- Turkish Muslim organisations that dominate Muslim life in 
Europe offer themselves tor a cue study. Milli Gorus. Nurfu and Sulaymanc.i all 
descend from the Naqshbandi Order, but in the course of the twentieth century they 
came to embrace different organizational principles and religious foci. For the past 
four years. I have studied forms of collective memory and religious communication 
among the SuUymancj in Europe. More recently. I have carried out fieldwork in Milli 
Gorus. mosques. It is my argument that these organisations constitute Sufic lay com* 
munitiest holding on to Sufic devotion while refbeusing on worldly religious aims. 

After giving an overview of Suit orders in Germany. I will focus on the Sulaymanc.i 
organization and proceed with an outline of the concept of the Sufic lay community; 
My access to the field has been largely historical. I collected strands of collective 
memory in Sulaymincl communities and compared them with the findings of 
historical research. This approach has allowed me to describe the choices that had to 
be made in order to turn the Order into a modem missionary apparatus. Religious 
systems are not primordial entities. Rathet, through the handing down of a corpus of 
rites, narratives and texts, they offer a breeding ground tor the creation of religious 
communication. Just like political systems, religious systems can produce new 
constructions and selective (re-Hmaginings to respond to dunging institutional 
expectations, and they do this botb on a local and a global level.' Theology is one of 
the classic pathways through which the religious past is re- imagined and constructed 
anew. However* crucial to the evolution of the Naqshbandi Order has been the recen* 
tring of its main religious forms of communication, such as the rite of remembrance 
and the imitation of the Prophet. In this contribution, ] will locus on the latter. 
Finally, I will sketch out bow the SuJaymanc* nowadays perceive Sufic devotion in a 
traditional Naqshbandi Order - and thoroughly disapprove of it. 

The hidden presence of Sufi order* in Germany 

Recently* some of the Sufi orders with centres in Germany have established their own 
websites. This electronic presence includes up to now two Sunnite and two ShTite 
JOoiftt Of these two, the Naqshbandi -Haqqani are based in the countryside near 



the Bdgun border ( The Oi.ornan Inn ), where« <be Mevleri have found * home in 
Trebbu*. a small village- in ihe (won federal irate of Brandenburg jum louth of Berlin. 
The US-boied Ni'matu'llahi hare *et up a branch in Cologne, and fhe limilatlr 
US*«ed MakrabTariqar O^roi Shahmaga-ud. can be found m Franldurr. Duaeldorf. 
Stuttgart *nd Hamburg. AUo present on the web are neo-Suric organisations such as 
the 'UniwfMl Sullen' founded by V.lajw Inayar Khan, at well » a ndet of »h« 
have been coined 'Jinks with a Suflc background', ihe Latter leading to a mixture of 
new age therapies* shamanism* musical performances and artistic endeavours. The search 
is facilitated by the private home pages of a handful of German Sufi enthusiasts, who 
have assembled the tew existing German -language Imks together with titbits of 
historical information, music, poetry and samples of Sufi folklore.' 

Although these home pages also offer some information on orders that are based in 
Europe but do not have websites, such as the Tijani in Basel, the majority of Sufi 
orders in Germany remain largely invisible. This invisibility has a history that is inti- 
mately connecied with the exclusion of Muslims from the German pubJk sphere. 
Muslim organizations and Muslim devotion are generally treated with suspicion, ind 
some leading German magazine* regularly publish articles depicting Sufism as a 
political undercover organization/ Suissm in Germany bas also been neglected as an 
academic topic. In the past twenty years or so, no research has been carried out to 
describe different forms of religious communication or organizational readjustments 
to institut iorol expectations. Even the attempts to present an overview of Sufism in 
Germany have remained rather superficial. 

Abdullah Halis DornbracK ihaykb of the Mevlevi Order in Trebbus, published a 
slim booklet on the Islamic orders in Germany in 1991 ^ All in all, he mentions 
eleven Sunni and Shi'i orders. Among the former he counts the Naqshfcondi, Qadiri. 
Rifa H i, Mevlevi. Cerrahi, Burhani, Oarqawi. Safin i and AJawi. The latter comprise the 
Ni'matu'llahi and Bektashi. Dombrach also classifies as Sufi orders those Turkish 
Muslim organisation* that have descended from individual Nao^hbandi preachers, 
and he explicitly mentions the Suiaymancj. His brochure generally serves as a point 
of reference lor scholarly descriptions- Other authors have added to this list some 
centres of Oushti. Shadhili and Tijani orders, as well as other Turkish Muslim orga- 
nisations descending from Naqshbandi preachers, among them the Nur^u and 'the 
followers of FcthuHah Hoca*.* Nevertheless, some of ihe authors have decided to 
neglect what they call "foreign Sufi orders' altogether and have concentrated on "native 
Germans' instead. 1 Thus, additional information on Burhani, Mevlevi, Naqshbandi- 
Haqqam and Alawi has been gained, as European converts dominate these orders. 
However, the information offered in these writings never goes beyond the frame of a 
short description. In addition to the - scarce - literature on Sufism in Germany, the 
Christian -Islamic dialogue journal C1BEDO offers space lor Sufic self-represen tar ions, 
and during the last few years some orders have made sparing use of this.* As yet. 
problem-oriented research that looks at, tor instance, societal bases and recruitment 
patterns, transnational networks, modes of female participation or the tension 
between charisma and ifistituiionalizaiion has hardly been undertaken. 1 * 

Over the past decades, Sufi centres kept a low profile for fear of bad publicity, trying 
hard not to attract any public attention. The orders that went online in 2000 and early 



2001 thus represent a novelty in morr Than one resect. They strive tor transparency 
while offering a complete picture of the history, genealogy, teaching*, poetry and 
musical traditions, as well as presenting courses and prayer instructions of their order 
The Mevlevihane, which has produced by far the largest and most beautiful site, also 
otters a reading room, a book shop, an encyclopaedia, a virtual museum of Mevlevi 
artefacts, a photo gallery and a site map of its; topography. In this way, it has managed 
to make lire in the Sufi community accessible to public knowledge. 

Apart from these orders, Muslim organizations that stem from initiairves of individual 
Naqshbandi preacher* have also see up shop on the web. Approached from history of 
religion* this appears to be a wide and largely unstudied held' 'Sulaymanci, ftJur^u and 
Fetdlahibeioogroihis category, and I argue that the rrienornenon of MilJi Gotus, must 
also be placed there. However, simply studying their websites cannot elucidate historical 
and methodical rcUnornhips between these groups. Students of the preacher Sulayman 
(Subymanci), Said Nursi (Nurcu) or Kotku (Milli Gorus.) as a rule do not sell the Sufic 
'product'. Because of this, important historical clues such as genealogies, tugiographio or 
sequences- of auraJ prayer* are missing from their web presentation. 

Sufic web offerings mainly consist of texts devoied to the history of the Order, devo- 
tion, prayer instructions and examination of the heart'. Different from these, Milli 
Gotus, . Sulaymanci and Nurcu sites are guided by one and the same Qur an t|UOtation: 
The best of men is he who is useful to mankind'. Under this heading, all sorts of items 
are brought togerber that touch upon the advancement of Muslims under circum- 
stances of migration. Erecting prayer halls, securing AaU meat, organizing rbe Kursiv 
haj) and other religious fesrivals. offering courses in Islamic jurisdiction and theology - 
all of these activities form part of the task these organizations have set themselves^ 
Within rhis spectrum, Sulaymanci emphasize che introduction of an Islamic vocabu- 
lary into the German language, whereas Nurcu concentrate on the advancement of the 
printed Islamic press. Milli Gorus, is also responsible tor language and compurer 
courses, sports organizations, youth and women's organizations, coaching and media- 
tion — in shott. everything which touches upon the progression of Muslim daily lite. 
But on the subject of devotion all three organizations remain remarkably silent. 11 

The number of Muslims that are involved in Sufi devotion in Germany is open to 
conjecture. In 1991* Ludwlg Schlossmann estimated their numbers to be approxi* 
mately 1000 members, whereas Karl Keller counts 10.000 for the whole of Western 
Europe. But Abdullah Haiis Dornbrach claims that between ten and fifteen per cent 
or Turkish Muslims in Germany and twenty per cent of German Muslims belong to 
one Sufi community or another, raising their number above 200.000. My own 
research in Berlin during 199? and 1998 on Muslim religious lire confirms this 
daim. 1 ' Among the seventy Sunni and Shi' i prayer halls in this city, our research team 
noted one Ritai. two Qadiri. one Burhani and two Naqshbandi'KhalKti ttwatf. 
These consist of relatively small Order bouses, and together they add up ro no more 
than 800 members- However, next to these, the nine Sulaymanci mosques also org j- 
nize^tf/^s and dbtAr gatherings * sometimes as often as four times a week. And in ten 
of the Milli Goruf mosques, collective d£*er gatherings take place every Saturday 
night, wirh both men and women joining in. What is more, female Aifdx frequently 
organize women-only ktlq<n and otter courses on Sufic knowledge. 
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AH in all. twenty-seven Berlin ftUrs, maJraiA* and prayer hoik - mow than a third of 
organized religious life - in some way or another Appeared to be regularly involved in 
forma of Sufic devotion. We alio frequently heard stories about prayer circle* connected 
to therapy teuton* that were organised in private quarters, but it was not possible to 
include these in our estimations. It remains difficult to giro a concrete estimate of the 
number of participants. However, the fifteen per cent Shaykh Dornbrach suggested 
in 1991 seem to be a rather safe guess. Since many migrants who settled in Berlin 
came from Anatolia, ibe heartland of Turkish Sufism, migration to this city has been 
somewhat different than to other German urban centres. Nevertheless. Berlin may 
be taken as an example tor devooonal patterns in Muslim community lire all over 
Germany. Seventy -five per cent of German Islam has originated from Turkey, with 
Midi Goru) and Sulaymanci now presenting the biggest Islamic organizations in this 
country. Less visible than these, Naqshbandi and Qadiri have a strong presence, but so 
do the Chishei-Qadiri and Qadiri Rifa i with genealogies that include many Turkish 
saints. What is more, thirty per cent of Turkish migrants are of Alevi descent, and 
among these Bektashi and other, much looser forms of Sufic devotion prevail. 

The SuliymaiKji Ja*wa-*organuauon 

Five recent dates mark important event* in the history of the students of the preacher 
Sulayman HiJmi Tunahan: 1959. 1973. 1979. 1994 and 2000. 

In 19^9* the preacher himself died in Istanbul, leaving behind about 100 students. 
These were rural peasants with hardly any education, whom he had taught to read 
and recite the Qur an in order to perform religious services in their villages. 
Sulayman was a ikrykh of the Naqshbandi»Mujacklidi, but because of Turkey's forced 
modernization during which the orders were abolished, he refused ro continue his 
branch or to appoint a kfufiu. It so happened that he became the last of a spiritual 
chain UiIttM that had descended from the Indian Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi in the 
seventeenth century, via Shaykh Ghulam ALi and Shaykh Ahmad Sa'id Faruqi to a 
largely unknown Mujaddidi branch in Medina at the end of the nineteenth cenrury. 
From there the chain was transferred to Istanbul in the 1920s (Map 3*D- But by the 
time Sulayman died, all traditional Sufi orders were persecuted, and knowledge of the 
Ulamic sciences was in danger of disappearing. As a reaction, he told his students to 
discontinue the order branch, bur to nevertheless hold on to its central ideas. And 
this they did. After bis death, his son-in-law Kema! Kacar proceeded to organize the 
preachers' work in a more systematic way and created a world-wide administration. 
Because Sulayman had forbidden him to take his place as 'gate' to the chain, Kemal 
Kacar oriented the community of followers toward the letters of Ahmad Sirhindi as 
a source for spiritual guidance instead. These changes resulted in the present mis- 
sionary organisation 1 propose to call a Suite lay community. 

In 1973* migration to Europe and especially to Germany was already well under 
way. In the previous years, Sulaymans followers had managed to establish 1 50 prayer 
halls in Germany, each of them with a centre fbt the study of Qur an and the Islamic 
sciences attached In 1973, these were united under the label of The Islamic Cultural 
Centres' (ICC), with their central office in Cologne. The ICC is an organisation for 
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The fur ■ he -j r ..■ t the Islamic sciences. The intertill structure* centre on Jocal prayer 
circles {ha/q*t\ which constitute the smallest social units of* the organization. These 
balqa% function simultaneously as places of meditation, as study and solidarity group*, 
and its members also regularly perform missionary duties together. 

Jn 1979, the ICC went to court to demand the right to be acknowledged as a reli- 
gious community comparable to the majority churches in Germany, Secular Turks 
and representatives of the Turkish State in Germany vigorously objected to this plan 
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and produced stories to incriminate the ICC. As a result. German trade union*, 
churches and the government became suspicious of the aims of the ICC. The ICCs 
devotional life, both the rAMrr* MAmmtdi and the performance of the silent 4t*V, 
was interpreted as a sign of secrecy that covered up unlawful activity against the 
German State, Due to the incriminating stories and the general appearance of ICC 
members themselves, the ruling (udge rejected their demands." In the year* that tbl- 
low^ed^ the orgaruvatton retired from public life, stopped communicating wiih the 
outside wvirld and concentrated on the establishing ol additional centres instead » 
Their number rose to 300, 

However, in \99i the new head of the European organization decided upon a 
different course. He argued that for the new generations, the aim of achieving accep- 
tance in German society should take equal place wich the <*V«v aim of spreading the 
faith. This director aJso encouraged young people born in Germany to occupy promi- 
nent posts within his organization. Contact* to churches were (re-established locally, 
and dialogue circles sprang up in many locations. The ICC also established the tint 
Islamic Academy in Germany, which was soon considered to be its main window to 
the non-Muslim world* These activities were labelled as 'normalization* and officially 
declared part of the Jj'wj assignment. 

Finally. Kcmal Kac,ar died in Istanbul in the year 2000* and Sulayman 's grandson 
took his place as leader of the world-wide da'w* organisation- As soon as he took 
office, the new leader terminated the course on which the European ICC had 
embarked. The aim of the organization, he declared, was now to be the rescuing of 
the souls of Turkish children. Communication with European society cannot further 
this. The young generation, which had recently entered the European management, 
be expelled from their positions- Instead of entering a dialogue with society at large, 
a newly appointed (and much older) management has now been urged to establish 
boarding schools all over Europe, with an emphasis on Germany, 

Today, the ICC has .' Vj centres all over Western Europe, as well as some branches in 
the USA and in Australia, The majority of them (299 centres) are concentrated in 
Germany. The German organization has 20,000 registered members, but as a rule each 
member represents an entire family, which raises the number of people active in the 
organisation to af^roximatcly 60,OGO-JSG,000, Members call themselves aje. as distinct 
from the ^rraw, the general Muslim public that makes use of the da'wa facilities. Due 
not every ifje is also member of a prayer circle. Those who participate in a Aa/aaare called 
;> u.jk or personnel'. Once admitted, they take an oath to perform the Jhikr prayers for 
the rest of their lives, as well as to become active for the organiaatson. Another name for 
them is to&uf /vzairfr. 'civil servants'. With this term, the preacher Sulayman once 
described the assignment given to his peasant students. Upon sending them borne to 
their villages, be ordered them to be a 'civil servant in the service of Mohammad', as dis- 
tinct from the civil servants the Turkish state had employed in 19 > 1 to administer the 
religious duties of the Turkish people. The term is still held in high esteem. It encour- 
ages its bearers in their conviction to have a special - divine - rnission in life, 11 

To fulfil this mission - the rescuing of Islamic faith through the spreading of the 
Qur an and the Islamic sciences - the ICC developed a dual organisation, consisting 
of a spiritual and an economic sector. The spiritual sector includes a vocational training* 



organised ieparately for men and women. After three year* and a *erie* of difficult 
examinations during which they must give proof of their knowledge of the Islamic 
sciences, student* teem the ij*za and become a teacher, or Asp*. They are then «nt 
bock to their place* of birth, mcady German cities. Back home, volunteers assist 
them to educate the children in the reading and reciting of the Quran, and abo to 
recruit new students lor vocational training. A* a rule, these teachers teach Turkish 
children whose parent* are affiliated with different mosque*, but especially with MilJi 
Gorus and state mosques. Recruiiment usually takes place through the children, as 
these bring along their younger brothers and sisters and often enough convince their 
parents to become members. Whenever physical expansion becomes necessary and 
the community considers the opening of a new location, the economic sector jumps 
in to assist. Whereas the actual financing must be accomplished by the local the 
economists and lawyer* employed in this sector offer support through a series of infra- 
structures. These may reach from building provisions and central bonk negotiations 
to security services and packaged telephone contracts." 

Although the ICC is constructed a* a hierarchy and beaded by a charismatic leader, 
the organisation bears some modern characteristics, lb facilitate its mission, it has 
accepted a certain degree of internal differentiation and proiessionolixation. The lawyers, 
economists and architects that the organization employs carry full responsibility within 
their own fields of expertise. During the recent period of opening up toward the wider 
society, new expert* have appeared, both in inrerreligiou* dialogue and in cultural work. 
But it is local spiritual leaders who supervise the £qra f in their turn controlled by the 
European directorate. The Istanbul leader ho* the final authority. Although the institu- 
tion of ikrtkh was abolished in this organization, this leader nevertheless is trusted to 
have not only the necessary organisational know-how but also namtiM^ or spirituality** 
Already the old leader Kacar was said to have received it from the preacher Sulayman in 
person. But Sulayman 's grandson, who recently took over his posiiion, is thought to be 
imbued with mmmiM tram two sides: through the blessing of Kacar on hi* deathbed and 
through blood ties. The possession of Atmvrodf is indispensable for the success of the orga- 
niaarion, the members claim- It make* children learn and renders parents enthusiastic; 
it helps the tSmm to stay loyal to their cause and the uyr - even awaiutf - to spend lav- 
ishly. Irs possession does not give the leader the power of a shaykb - he can never be the 
gate' to the tthda — but it certainly turns him into a very special person. 19 

Viewed rrom ourside, there seems to be a bias in the Sulayman organisation. A* said 
before, it claims not to be an order and its leader nor to be a ii\*ykh. Yet, the organiza- 
tion preserves the main feature of a Suite Order - the reception of divine inspiration 
through the 'help' of spiritual forbears and the presence of a spirirual leader serving as 
"gate'. Whoever in this organization participates in the Jhstf focuses his or her concen- 
tration on aphorograph of the (bunder. In death, he remained rhe communiiies' 'gate' 
and no living person is allowed to act as an intermediary instead A* might be expected, 
hi* grave in Istanbul acts as the organization's anchor. Members visit it whenever they 
con. Because of suspiciousness on the part of the Turkish government, they are instructed 
to approach the spot in small numbers, recite a small Quranic prayer, stay for ten 
minutes at the most and generally act as irwrrensively a* possible. Notwithstanding 
these restriction*, many claimed to have been able to experience Sulayman '* presence, 
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receiving inner peace and intense moments of insight. A photograph of this grave is 

the moit exhibited picture 1 ivitfun ibe ( cxri^ mu n j ty+ 

All this puts the present leader In a rather based position. In a way. the commu- 
nity expect* him to act as a charismatic person and hand out grace, yet he cannot 
become a tbaykb. The strain was felt very cUf when in 2000 Kemal Kacar died and 
Sulaymans grandson, Ahmad Arif Denizalgun. took hit place. The successor was pre- 
sented as an able administrator and indeed the changes he proposed were all of an 
administrative nature. Yet a rippie of speculation went through ibe German local 
communities. People discussed questions like: Doe, Ahmad Arif have Are 
his decisions really inspired? There were also stories of dreams and unnatural' hap- 
penings in connection with ibe new leader. It was clear that the believers wanted him 
to be something more than a university -trained professional. In order ro become 
accepted, his decisions simply needed additional proof of divine guidance. 



Sufic lay communities 

Alan Godlas, who has provided us witb an English- language web directory on 
Sufism, distinguishes in his entry SuiVsm and the West' between Islamic, quasi- 
Islamic and non-Islamic Sufi orders/organization*. Whereas under the first heading* 
eight different traditional orders can be traced in the USA, the Utter do not neces- 
sarily practice Islam (four addresses in the USA) or have disconnected their teachings 
from this religion altogether (six addresses in the USA)." Turkish Muslim organizations, 
which combine Sufic devotion with missionary seal and modem forms of organization* 
do not seem to fit into any of these categories. 

Several points justify the introduction of "lay community' as a new category in 
Sufic self-organization.' 1 Firstly* contrary to mainstream Islam* Sufic Islam knows 
different types of religious experts. After the prohibition of the orders in Turkey, this 
type of religious expertise was substituted by a stare- controlled theological training 
that generated professionals in state office. As a consequence* Turkish Islam today is 
still based on experrs* both in its traditional and in its modem, secular form, Turkish 
Sufic lay communities have distanced themselves from thxykbi and stare theologians 
alike. Instead, they have started to produce their own personnel (rAsw*), while con- 
verting the former function of the ihaiykh into a missionary vocation. Through its 
educational system, the ICC produces learned members who have a particular func- 
tion in the missionary machine. Officially* no charismatic authority exists who can 
guarantee the attainment of grace. Theologians in state office are not accepted either. 
Both functions have been taken over by the prayer circle. Its members have equal 
status* insofar as their engagement pivots around the common cause. 

Secondly, the phenomenon of lay communities belongs to modernity. 2 * It is based 
on the modem idea of society being an object that can be renewed. Most Christian 
lay communities also emerged as a spontaneous protest against religious laxity, polit- 
ical oppression or both.** What both Christian and Muslim organizations have in 
common is their being organized around a specific religious cause. For Christian 
lay communities, this cause was often shaped by welfare or missionary goals. For 
Sufk lay communities* both in their country of origin and in the West* the religious 



agenda is defined as The spreading of the divine message. This is accomplished through 
explicit religious conduce, ihrougb the organization of religious education and 
The printing of religious books, a* well as through forms oi 'political organization. 
Members of Sufic lay communities are, as a rule, engaged believer*, willing to dedi- 
cate a substantial port or even all of their live* to the cause. This cause is formulated 
a* a worldly pursuit. 

Thirdly, although still an important element of religious life, the pursuit of the 
spiritual is no longer central. In by communities, spirituality, the reception of divine 
grace and the ensuing liberation of the soul are considered instrumental to the main 
organizing principle, which is the renewal of society in general and of normal" 
believers in particular. The engagement of all members in a closely knit community 
has replaced the hierarchical approach to spirituality. It allows for a learning model 
instead, in which the members reach one another, the more experienced taking the 
lead. The cohesion of the community has replaced the certainty of the hierarchical 
model, but without losing sight of the goal of attaining divine grace. 

Lastly, the transfer from a spiritual to a worldly cause and from a hierarchical to a 
learning structure has also produced new uncertainties. Many Christian lay commu- 
nities that were once built upon religious conduct eventually lost sight of their reli- 
gious core and turned into secular organization*. Muslim lay communities, are aware 
of ibis danger, and this realiiarion sometime* serves to justify dramatic change* in 
organizational or mi**ionary strategies. The recent history of the Islamic Cultural 
Centres, in Germany outlined above illustrates how such change* may come about. 

Sulaymanci today vehemently disclaim their Order descent. But authors with 
intimate knowledge of Sulism nevertheless recognize them as part of the family. 
Abdullah Halys Doenbrach. quoted above, saw the agreement, as did Abdulkadir 
Golpinarli, member of the Turkish Kalendiri Order, who kept track of Sufi orders 
after their abolishment in Turkey*** More research is needed to find out in what ways 
other lay communities, such as Nurcu, Milli Gorils. or the students of Fethullah Hoca 
have i ran* formed the religious heritage of their rounders into something new. The 
lire- and times of the preacher Said Nursi have been documented exhaustively by 
Shrrif Mardin, It is a pity though that his in^Jepth research never touches upon 
matters of devotion.** Likewise, studies of the Milli Goru} organization do not go 
into the issue of its religious origin and present mode* of religious communication,* 
The organization U a Naqthbandi initiative for the creation of Muslim community 
lire under circumstances, of migration. In the course of my present research. I have 
noticed that many people in Berlin who attend one of the ten Milli Goru} prayer halls 
al*o participate in loose gathering* in which the loud Jxrir is being performed. These 
are treated both as leisure time arrangements and as events to find some form of 
psychological relief In addition, J regularly come upon markh of different Naqshbandi 
branches who work independently in the Milli Gorus, mosques (Mop 3,2). It becomes 
quite clear that the organizational frame, which this lay community ha* developed, 
diners from that of the Sulaymanci, Assessing the difference brings ro mind Max 
Weber * warning that the internal organization of a religious community* cannot but 
express the specificity of it* religious incentive. However, tracing the consequences 
of this insight would go beyond the scope of this contribution. 
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Imitating Muhammad 

Male sttxi^nts the SuUrnfctt brjitjyf. whrttjn tWttf '\z stvmtv yrii". nU. 

whedier situated in Amsterdam. Vienna* Istanbul or Boston* resemble each other in 
jpptjrancc and conduct. They formally dress in a grey flannel or dark blue suit* 
prrtcrablr with a vest, underlain with a white striped shirt and striped tie* topped 
off with elegant cuxT links and a tit pin, Tbeir hair is cut short behind the ears, and 
fates are dean -shaven. Some have a small moustache, but I never saw a beard, Tbeir 
speech is also formal* polite and unobtrusive* and the way they move might be called 
ceremonial. Whenever these men are not in direct communication with someone, 
their gaxe is turned to tbr floor and their races take on a curiously inward -looking 
expression. To tbe interested observer* they appear to be in meditative control ol* tbeir 
movements, their speech, their emotions- and even their breathing. But to less inter- 
ested dialogue partners such as journalists, politicians and judges their manner seems 
to radiate an air of secrecy and elitist consciousness, which in the past has provoked 
imputations such as "camouflage'* 'militancy' and 'occult doctrine'. 21 



In an tarty stage of our acquaintance, the leader of the Berlin ICC community 
explained co me that They - the undents of Sulayman - were followers of die Prophet 
through tbeir personal conduct. As mac poetising believers imitate the conduct of 
the Prophet, this was not exactly a new insight. However, it became quickly dear 
that SuUymonc] follow a method of imitation different from that of most other 
Muslim practitioners. To illustrate their approach, my interviewee quoted some of 
the Utmat i*A*y* ™ me, the Order rules as laid oWn by Naqshband in the four- 
teenth century. Among these, be stressed awareness of the feet\ awareness of the 
breath' and 'solitude in company' as particularly important principles. m 

This seemed an interesting explanation in mote than one respect. The kjitmt 
qa&iy* contain eleven rules, which for the main part are concerned with reconstruct- 
ing the memory of the primordial bond between God and man." Of these, the ones 
quoted to me only seemed to concentrate on the first "bodily check-up' , so to speak. 
The explanation also transferred rules that in some other time and place hod aimed 
at self-annihilation and awio myutra to the firmer ground of personal conduct. My 
interview partners confirmed this guess. Students of Sulayman, they stressed rime 
and again, take a much more sober approach tban mystics of bygone ages: 

In earlier times, there were tekkes everywhere. One could hear suhbots in many 
places and shaykh and murid stayed together for a long time. We don't do that any- 
more. Now, [rt/tgtwt} education is performed collectively. Thanks to a sober view 
of Sufism. we now possess a modern organirarion with a spiritual connection." 

Instead of seeking mystical experiences, Sulaytnanc) work on their personal conduct: 
'We try to refine whatever we undertake. We polish it and make it as beautihil 
as possible/ 1 ' 

It took some time before 1 realized that this was a quotation from Wall Allah, an 
eighteenth century Nacphbond i<Mu>add)di shjykh in Delhi (Map V 1 1. Thus 1 knew 
1 had stumbled upon a rei interpretation ot the old T^nqj Mahar^^Jtyya* The T*rrqj 
i \ \ td^iwnjJ/yyd is a school of thought that once flourished in India, proposing the 
imitation of the Prophet as a way to reach mystical union- The attainment of this goal 
was intimately connected to the exact application of the shjtt'j in one's own lite/' 
During the eighteenth and nineteenth century, tb#ykh* from the Naiashbandi* 
Mujaddidi genealogy were much given to making delicate observations on the 
Prophet's Jifo, taking into view "oil be bad said, done and silently approved of 1 . 
Because the method stresses the 'polishing' of even the smallest details of one's own 
personal conduct, students came to think of themselves as direct representatives of 
the Prophet. For some, the refinement of personal conduct also built a defence against 
the wave of political awareness resulting from colonialism, a wave that had taken 
most of Muslim India in its stride. In particular, the saints of the spiritual chain 
Sulayman represented preferred to trace and apply new details rather than to take 
notice of the profound societal changes around them.** 

A hundred years later, and thousands of miles removed from these happenings, the 
preacher Sulayman encouraged his students in Istanbul to become 'civil servants' in the 
service of Muhammad. Against the backdrop of forced modernization and the control 
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the Turkish Republic exercised over rvJipxin. this statement directly challenged the 
k«c. Against the civil servants commissioned to organiae religious life from 19M 
onward, Sulayrrun had dared to «t a dirlerenc type of 'civil servant, this time com- 
missioned by no-one less dun the Prophet himself. In this political setting, the stress 
ing of a personal coockict, i^wded by sbirfs, was not meant to produce withdrawal from 

worldly attain* (Jn tfac contrary, the preacher and bis students, through the polishing 
of the details of ibe Prophet s life in their Own conduct, intended to give an answer to 
what they considered to be a catastrophic political development. In other words, the 
idea of a modern organ tjatTon with a spiritual connection that emerged in this context 
was first of all a reaction to Turkish secularization. Its institutionalization into a lav 
community with a JSw mission, however, took place some time later and in a differ- 
ent setting. The European framework in which this was accomplished presented a fun- 
damentally different set of institutional expectations. As a result, more re- imaginings 
of the tradition were needed to fit this new context. The war young women in the ICC 
interpret their mission today may serve as an illustration. 

Female students of the Sulayman heritage realize the mitotic Mtih&mtJt in ways 
that mirror the conduct described above* but sometimes surpass tbat of their male 
counterparts. Like the men, they dress and speak modestly and unobtrusively. Twenty 
years ago* they still appeared in public without covering their bead, so as not to 
attract attention in a non-Muslim environment. Today they simply knot a scarf under 
their chin, refusing to go with the Islamic fashion and accentuate the hair underneath. 
Like the men. they turn their gate to the floor and use every spare moment for prayer 
What is more, these women constantly make ixbbat amongst themselves, which is 
something the men are not doing habitually This means that whenever they have a 
moment of time together, while waiting in line or for classes to begin, these women 
choose a verse from the Qur an and apply its content to their own situation: 

Of course we could speak of different things, tell each other alJ sorts of things* 
but no, we do it as the Prophet once did. Our Prophet passed on his knowledge 
like this, bis friends memorized it and recounted it to others and so on, and now 
I bear it and memoriae it and also recount it to others. Thar is a good feeling - 
We are the People of the Way {ahl-i /aut*rf). We always want to act (use as the 
Prophet did. We want to know exactly the same things he knew.'* 

With the help of this method these women investigate their space, its potentiality 
and its perimeter. Their collective interpretation of an j i is their legitimate instru- 
ment to define their role in the religious community and beyond. In addition to 
being a "civil servant', this serves as a means to free tbem from being treated as a 
symbol. Instead, women are active participants in religious communication: 

For instance, the other day somebody quoted Obey* whom is set above thce\ 
Making kiyas with that one immediately made dear that Keroal Kacar is set 
above us all. So, we obey him. Nurettin Abi is responsible for Europe. He is our 
boss and we do what be tells us. But I am the leader of the Ml "raining. 
What I decide in here, others have to respect. That's why we meet in the 



women's congregation every other week. And what we do not discuss in there it 
discussed over rbe (elephone larer. True is why the telephone rings constantly. 
This is my territory*** 

In <he l*sr*imti***fTr*Jit** (1981), Edward Shils describe* traditions « guiding 
pattern* (or (he re-enacrmenr of (he past. Whe(ber past and present are really identical 
to an exrernal observer is not a relevant criterion, he np. Important it whe(her those 
partaking in the tradition recognise ii^ essence and perceive its continuity writh the 
past. 1 ' In the wide berth of the Islamic tradition of following (be Prophet, many 
details otTer themselves for re-enactment. Bur what choice is actually made is dictated 
by che need* of (he present 

What these men and women are looking focart strancfeof rdigiou* fcx>wiedge which 

can fortify (beir mission* and give them a means oi* doing so jo the btr.t way possible. 
They are nor explicitly in search of a method to appease the heart' and climb the ladder 
towards mystical union. Bur (heir htlqa% keep (he lifeline ro God open, and 'inspiration' 
might find (hem when it is most unexpected. Through these kaiqm* it is the organiza- 
tion as such, not (he individual, which is in possession of (be 'spiritual connection'. And 
although the recent decisions of the new leader have been extremely bard on the young 
European members, (ha is the main reason for remaining with (he organization. 



Conclusions 

The history of the students of the preacher Su lay man is barely forty years old. Ir is 
the hisrory of Nacrshbandi Sufic devotion that has distanced itself from irs Order, 
producing instead learned members wi(h a common cause. The 'modern or 
with a spiritual connection' (bat has been created is a reaction ro Turkish forced i 
ixation. In the eyes of these Muslim practiExiners. the political event was catastrophic 
because it did away with all spiritual values and methods ro obtain grace. Migration 
brought this response to Europe before it was properly institutionalised, and it is (he 
Western European framework (hat left i(s imprint on the present organisational 
shape. Its result 1 have termed the Sufic lay community. 

Contemporary history seems to be for removed from the origins of the Naqshbandi 
Order, and indeed, the eleven holy rules that gave the Order its profile in the fourteenth 
cenrury have been abandoned with the exception of three. Vet, over the centuries, the 
evolution of the Order has thrown the switches for this particular development. The 
Jink must be traced from Bukhara to Delhi, to Medina, to Istanbul and on to Cologne. 
At each geographical stage, (be societal and political frame necessitated a different 
focus, which in turn transformed the Order. Its beacon, Shaykb Ahmad Sirhindi, 
already set course toward a much more * sober' ideal in the seventeenth century. His 
decision that (be return to reality uW^j) after having been lost in God (jam) should 
be the mystics' ultimate goal, was (he starting point for the Tar-up MtthjmnjJtyyj 
Generations of holy men after him tried to 'polish' their lives as best as (bey could, 
imitating (he Prophet. After all, h was nor Suhymon's fault that this religious endeav- 
our got caught in the reticule of a political ideal striving for the modernitation of 
Turkish society. 
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The students of the preacher Sulayman, through Their formal and motto appearance, 
through dedicating their free time to prayer, through the collective interpretation of 
Quran texts and - last but not J east - through the continuous studying of Sirhindis 
letter*, tned to rescue what was left, tn the course of this effort, they abandoned all excel- 
tul reminders of the Order history and mtocused on the thad of religious knowledge 
(VJb), personal conduct Camst) and utmost fervour ttMu). In doing so, Sulaymanc.i 
have created a particular set of religious communications, one which centres on the body 
and heavily underlines personal twpomibUiry. Members of any traditional Naqshbandi 
tartqa no longer recognize ibis communication as belonging to their own tradition. 
And although students of Sulayman still consider Naqshbandi nxrt<k is close religious 
neighbours, for their pan they judge the latter s religious communication is egocentric 
and quite disconcerting. * 

However, what the preacher Sulayman and his students have created is not just a 
continuation of the past. For three generations now, Sulaymancj have decided to 
dedicate their lives to the spreading of the Quran, the preservation and continuation 
of the Islamic sciences and the adaptation of its religious core terms to the languages 
of Western Europe. Personal conduct based on imitation of the Prophet legitimates 
and serves this aim, but can no longer become an aim in itself. The requirements of 
the present, as the)* perceive tbem, dictate a different apciroach. 

Religious systems are not primordial entities. Turning Shils' dictum around, the 
present appears to be tbe only possible starting point tor reconstructions of the past, 
whether of a religious nature or not. Modernity was the framework from which this 
particular transformation took off. It resulted in a lay community prone to secular* 
iaation, and this in itself is a modern phenomenon. 
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4 Third-wave Sufism in America and 
the Bawa Muhaiyaddeen Fellowship 

Giseta Wtbb 



Sufanu or t**»tw*f\ is the mysocaJ dimension of Islam'.' The «rm refcrs to a variety 
of modes of spirituality tbat developed in the Islamic world, including ascetic- 
socio-critical movements, tsocenc and poetic interpretations of the Quran, and spiritual 
confraternities* The goal of Sufism has consistently been deepened devotion, spiritual 
transformation and ultimately the interioriaarion of the basic tenet of Islamic belief 
"that there it no Cod but the God', or in the classic Sufi interpretation, 'Only you, O 
God, are the Real taf-Naqq)\ Sufis havr historically been major transmitters of Islam 
to regions far beyond the religion s 'Middle' Eastern origin - Central Asia, Africa* the 
Indian subcontinent, ibe Malay -Indonesian world - and Sufis have continued that 
tradition io North America. However, until the 1990s there was little scholarly 
attention given to Sufism in America, There are a number of reasons contributing 
to this situation. First, there- was a tendency among Orientalist academics, inii-cult 
groups and traditional Muslims alike to Jump ibe American* bred Sufi groups into 
categories such as 'cults', 'new age b , popular religion, 'sects', or 'unorthodox', thereby 
dismissing Sufism as a serious topic in the study of religion.' Second, the historical 
situation (including the historiography) of Sufism itself, both inside and outside the 
ULamic world, has complicated the issue of understanding the relationship of pr 
day Sufi movements to traditional Islamic practice. That is, Sufism has always I 
an alternative discourse in ibe Islamic world, existing side by side, at times in 
tension, with more "conserving' and legalistic elements in the tradition, and there 
continue to be voices in Islam that would deny the legitimacy and pervasiveness 
of Sufism in Islamic cultures. Add to this the criticism by some modernist and 
fundamental ist/ultra-conservarive elements in the Muslim revivalist discourse who see 
Sufism as tied to pre<olooial. colonial and post-colonial situations of backwardness, 
pacifism and societal decay. Add to this the lack of attention given in contemporary 
Islamic Studies to the relationship of classical traditions in Islamic mystical literature 
(oral and written) to their actual use in the lives of ordinary and learned Muslim indi- 
viduals. Related to this is the lack of attention given to the role of the holy person- 
age', the wait AfUh (the 'friend of Cod), which was historically the central locus of 
popular religttu* and devotional life in virtually ev*ry region of the Islam* world.* 
A final complication is that there are indeed many Americans involved in Sufi move- 
ments who emphasise historical Sufism 's language and goal of 'the transcendent 
unity of God beyond ait distinctions' (including religious differences) in a way that 



denies any essential' connection of Sufism with the religion of Islam.* Despite this 
constellation of issues affecting the discourse on Sufism, there is enough evidence to 
suggest thai contemporary Sufi orders hive been continuing ibeir historic*! role as 
major sources of transmission of Islamic cultural and religious beliefs, values and 
practices to North America. 

I would further argue tbat Bawa Muharyaddeen and tbe fellowship' he founded 
hare continued this transmission while addressing and indeed affecting* the dis- 
course on the relationship between 'Islam' and 'Sufism' in the current 'globalized* 
societal order. 



First-wave Sufism 

One tan identify three major phase* of Sufi activity in America. They roughly corre- 
spond to three distinct periods of interaction between Euro-American and Asian 
worlds in the twentieth century. The first period, beginning in the early 1900s, is 
characterized by the interest of Americans and Europeans in Oriental wisdom \ 
which grew out of contact that Europeans had with Asians (in the broadest sense) 
during the colonial period. Along with the negative aspect of 'Orient as other' tbat 
characterized the period, the interaction of cultures did produce a number of teach- 
ers trained in both traditional learning and European institutions, who saw a spiri- 
tual tack and longing in the West and who lelt compelled to bring their teachings to 
the West. Of course there were those who were less than authentic masters; in any 
case, this wave of teachers from 'the East' had a receptive audience in the United 
States. Hazrat Inayat Khan, who in 1910 founded tbe Sufi Order in the West, is the 
most well-known representative of this period. He was trained in both classical 
Indian and Western music, and was initiated into the Chishtiyya order by Khawaja 
Abu Hashim Madani. His teachings embody elements characteristic of Chishtiyya 
Sufism. in particular, tbe melding of Indian Advaita Vedanta and Islamic 
oJ-vbjbJ ('unity of being*) philosophical perspectives, as well as the use of sacred 
music, to elevate and attune the soul to the unitive structures of reality at tbe micro- 
and macrocosmic levels. He believed he had been given the mission of spreading the 
'Universal Message of tbe time', a teaching that could unite East and West and lead 
to universal brotherhood, love and peace. However, he taught that this "Sufi' message 
was mat essentially tied to historical Islam, that the universal truth of Sufism lay at 
the core of all religions, and moreover, that he was called to develop new forms of 
"universal worship* lor his followers (which came to involve music as well as dis- 
courses). 1 ' His autobiographical writings provide glimpses of the attitudes and social 
structures underlying the early twentieth century American spiritual 'searching'. For 
example, he describes how in the West, 'there are no disciples, only teachers'; how 
prejudice and scorn pervaded attitudes toward Islam, people of colour and people 
from 'the East', how his audiences were of tbe artistic and wealthy elites. After ini- 
tiating a number of martd* (disciples) in the United States, Hazrat Khan returned to 
lndia« then returned to the USA in 1923 and 19* 5 ( establishing the first Sufi Order 
JJ*t*£ab (lodge) in Fairfax. California: the Kaaba Allah'. Hazrat died in 1927, leav- 
ing small groups of mj/riJi to continue propagating the 'Message', but disagreement 
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among the m»th* regarding leadership, property and phdowphk* resulted in decline of 
the Order The Ute Meher Baba attained some of tbe Sufi Order properties adapted 
many of the Orders teachings, and created Sufism Reoriented'.' Most of the 'Sufi\ 
or Sufi-oriented f groups of* tbe early twentieth century maintained this unirersalistic, 
theosophist < 



Sexond-vvave Sufism 

Tbe second wave of Sufi activity «n the United States coincided witb tbe 1«0* and 
70s counter- cultural movement in which Urge numbers of (mostly) young middle 
class (mostly, but not only) white Americans identified the cause of racism, tbe 
Vietnam War* and tbe evil of technocracy in a spiritual sickness that establishment 
religions in America bad not only failed to solve, but had fostered- It was an era of 
seeking teachers of traditional w adorn from the East' - usually 'Hindu - witb little 
knowledge or concern as to the historical foundations of practices such as Zen, Yoga, 
or Sufism- It was a time of growth in comparative religious studies departments in 
the United States, interest in religious mysticism (rostered by the works of Mircea 
Ehade, William James, Thomas Merton. Huston Smith, Seyyed Hossein Nasr, 
Zalman Schachter and Richard Demartino {student of D T. Suzuki}), and cross- 
pollination of cultures and religions. Jewish and Christian Americans studied wisdom 
traditions of the East and sometimes revivified the mystical traditions of their own 
traditions (albeit in new adaptations). 1 Certainly experimentation with drugs in tbe 
name of consciousness-raising was part of the landscape. It was the era of seeing the 
roots of Martin Luther King s civil rights movement not only in the Bible, but in 
Gandhi, and Black Jewish and Black Muslim movements sought to revive elements 
of a lost legacy in the 'Asiatic' world, (e.g. 'Moorish Science*). The 'East' seemed to 
oiler therapeutic approaches to individual and - perhaps as a by - product - global 
transformation , 

Several Sufi groups (lowered In this era. Some used H 5ufism' to designate a univer- 
sal teaching that transcended, and need not be tied to, institutional Islamic religious 
doctrine and practice. These universalistic, or 'perennial 'oriented groups adopted 
some elements of traditional Sufi practice, but avoided overt affiliation with It Lam. 
Tbe most well-known example of this model was Tbe Suit Order of America, which 
was rejuvenated under the leadership of Pir Vilayat Inayat Khan, son of Haarat Jnayat 
Khan and his American-born wire Ora Begum. After tbe death of his rather and upon 
returning to America alter his European education, Pir Vilayat adjusted to his hippie 
audience, and continued his father s teachings while diversifying the organization and 
its teaching modes. Through him and other persons associated with the order, 
notably Shahabuddin Less and Sam Lewis, the West Coast sufi/xen'yoga/hassidk 
master of tbe late 1960s, thousands of people were introduced to the Message ', and 
the Sufi Order of America became associated in popular American culture with Sufi 
Dancing* (later Dances of Universal Peace ). Membership increased as the order 
began to co-sponsor (along with other universalis! groups, such as the Temple of 
Understanding) events such as the "Cosmic Masses' at Sc. John the Divine Cathedral 
in New York organised in 19^5. as pan of the Spiritual Summit marking tbe thirtieth 



anniversary of che United Nations. Also in the 1970s, tr* Sufi Order tftr* West had 
purchased land that had been pare of ■ Shaker village in the Berkshire hills of upstate 
New York, naming it the Abode of the Message. The Abode became a major hosi 
site not only lor Sufi Order lectures, Universal Worship Serried and Sufi Dancing 
but for holistic beaJth retreats and workshops, with the Sufi Order shitting its locus - 
or perhaps its pedagogy - ro the bridging of world spiritualities, psychology, alter- 
native medicine and ecological concerns which together characterize an important 
aspect of post-modern spirituality in contemporary America, Some of those inspired 
by Haxrot Inayat Khans teachings have gravitaied lo Sufi groups thai have a more 
traditional Islamic sbaykb - disciple and communal relationship, particularly as 
waves of non-European immigrants have changed the religious landscape of North 
America to a religiously pluralistic one in which Muslims themselves will soon be the 
second largest religion in the United States. 

The 1970s was also a period of development c^braiKhes of Sufi orders originating 
in the Islamic world and transplanted in the American milieu? The Hal veti -Jerrahi 
Order of America is an example of those Urtiqa* in the United Stales that derive from 
larger traditional orders ofSufism and (usually) whose living masters do not live in 
the United Stares. Spiritual guidance and authority are provided by local 'h^yth- . 
These groups hold long -established tthtla* (chains of transmission of leadership) is 
well as traditional Islamic practices and adjh reflecting their regional origins. The 
Late Shaykh Muxaitereddin al-Jerrahi al-Halveti came to the United States from the 
main Jerrahi rfargab in Istanbul to establish the first Jerrahi order in the West in 
Spring Valley, New York. He appointed Tosun Bayrak. Turkish-born but long-lime 
resident of the United States (and well-known New York artist of the 1960s), as 
tisiykh of the Spring Valley group, which currently consists of over 50 dervishes. The 
community built a mosque - Turkish and Islamic in its aesthetic — which at com mo- 
dates not only the dervishes but also the growing number of 'non-Sufi' Muslims of 
the surrounding New York area who artend Friday prayers but not necessarily Sufi 
rituals, such as the regular dbtkrt. Sufi mosques often become (he choice of immigrant 
Muslims who want an atmosphere that is culturally heterogeneous, non-Wahhabi in 
rhetoric, conservative in morality, and traditional in practice. Normative Islamic 
practices reflected in community lire include the affirmation of the tbahada (and the 
other fundamental pillars of Islam) as well as courteous and proper behaviour in the 
tf\tyijj - disciple relation, in gender relations and in community life. There are reli- 
gious education classes tor children- There is conscious appropriation of classic Sufi 
teaching and practice, as well as commitment ro translation of traditional Sufi texts. 
Tosun Bayrak and member Rabia Terri Harris have translated several Sufi writings, 
including works by Ibn 'Arabi, al-Sulami and aJ-Qushairi* For the American Jerrahis, 
Sufism is identified with ht#t*M spirituality. This is not to say that traditional' here 
means a static view of Islam, tor in going bock ro traditional Islamic sources, the 
Jerrahi scholars are locating precedents lor rcinvigorared interpretarioo and self- 
critique (of sacred texts, of Jaw, of traditions) within the Islamic tradition itself, using 
the tools of fiqb, ijiifuJ, tafur (Islamic jurisprudence, interpretation, Qur'anic com- 
mentary) as living traditions for addressing new social realities." This new* tjttkoJ 
among the educated, practising Muslims (including Sufis) is an important marker of 



i new gtnerarion of f ihird wniO SuiUm in (he Uniied State*. Moreover, (he order 
h* become parrWdarly ae-.ve in .ntenurional chariraWe *trfk*e* in (he lul dec.de. 
raising money for victims of political croc* and war in Iraq, Btr.nu md Afghanistan. 
J t 3iki^ al*o become involved in educational And twiner *otial *crvjce* for (hp econoroi* 
caliy d«*dv»uged in (he Spring Valley area." Clearly, local and .memauorul 
engagement in peace and relief effort* in countries with Muslim populations is 
another characteristic char ourb the 1990s ind the beginning* of the third wave of 
American Surom. 



TTiird-wave Sufis m 

I use the term 'third wave' to designate certain types of activities that Sufi group* in 
America haw been engaged with primarily in the last decade as they address both 
perennial issues that all religious communitie* race over time (indeed, if they are sur- 
vive beyond the rounding generation) and new issues related to globalization. It will 
be through this lens that we will look at developments in the Bawa Muhaivaddcen 
Fellowship, a Sufi community in Philadelphia founded by the saintly Tamil -speaking 
teacher from Sri Lanka, Muhammad Raheem Bawa Muhuyaddeen. The community 
had its American origin* during the second wave' of Sutum in the 1970s." but it 
gradually reflected a closer ideneificar ion with normative Islam during the 1980* and 
1990s. Despite the tensions that emerged from issues related to Sufi and/or Islamic 
identity, the community created an environment that would both attract and serve 
the current multiethnic Muslim diaspora community in the United States. 

The perennial issues that most religious communitie* face include the following: 

1 How the community remembers the rounding story of the teacher and (he 



2 How the major teachings are transmitted during the lire and after the death of 
the rounder of the community. 

3 How the self- identity of the community is defined with respect to the larger 
religious Landscape. 

4 How the community resolves issues following the death of the founder - those 
of continuation of leadership, governance, transmission and interpretation of the 
teaching, the interpreting the teaching* as well a* defining one'* community 
in relationship to new "others' (e.g. new Sufi groups in America) and new social 
situations (e.g. larger immigrant populations). 

The reality of globalization has necessarily had an impact on the development of Sufi 
communities in North America in the last decade as they have responded to the 
following interrelated 1 



1 The patterns of migration of peoples between East and West' and North and 
South' and the increasing numbers of diaspora communities. 

2 The increased number of immigrant* coming to the United States from pre- 
dominantly Muslim countries. 



Tbt rwlity of globit liUmic itriniiim and hogh.cncd religiooi .nd pol.ci 4J J 
seff-consckkusness in Muslim immigrant communities. 

The development (nationally and internationally, through meeting* and over me 
Internet) oJ linkage* among Sufi and non-Sufi Muslims engaged in ijtihaJ and 
social justice work, opening the door to discussion* and activism related to 
peace, violence, gender roJes and rights, poverty and racism". 
The proliferation of intercommunity; intenfaith discussions and forum* (not only 
inrtrderorninirocul, but inter-Sufi, Suflnon - Sufi Muslim. Sufi - non-Muslim, 
Muslim - non-Muslim), particularly in response to "September 1 Ith', 'terrorism/ 
radicalism in Islam' and Middle East crisis' discourses. 



The Bawa Muhaiyaddeen community 

The development of the Bawa Muhaiyaddeen Fellowship is a distinct and important 
part of the history of Sufism in America, representing a community that ha* been 
able to unite a variety of interpretations of Sufism* relationship to Islam - 'Sufi- 
Muslim*. 4 Sufi -non -Muslim' and Muslim— non-SutV~ under the umbrella of the 
Bawa Muhaiyaddeen Fellowship and Mosque'. With his arrival in Philadelphia from 
Sri Lanka in 1971, Muhammad Raheem Bawa Muhaiyaddeen became an influential 
exemplar and Transmitter in America of the legacy of Suit wisdom teaching that had 
developed in South Asia. Indeed, the content and form of his teaching, as well as his 
rote as shjykh. present us with a contemporary example of traditional mystical theo- 
ries about the nature and function of the holy personage, the uuii-AIIah and the 
Qmtk x * It b evident from the recent translation and publication (2001) of a volume 
ol Bawa s discourse*, songs and 'question* and answers' dialogues - The Rawtmt 
Allah; Rttpkndtxt Exfbtmriwm Anting from tht Kur. AlUh't Wtsdm of Grwn 1 * - that 
Bawa was bringing to his American audiences the 'wisdom teachings' he had shared 
with his Sri Lankan audiences. Moreover, the reception of Bawa* teachings during his 
years in America, as well as the appropriation and ongoing dissemination of his 
teachings since bts death in 1986, illuminate the dynamics of transmission of Sufism 
in the larger context of development* in Islam in America, diaspora religion in 
America, and inter- and intrafaith relations in America. 



Sri Lanka Origin*: Qutb in the Maldives 



i Muhaiyaddeen s public career began in Sri Lanka in the early 1940*. when — as 
several of the older Sri Lankans describe - he emerged from the Jungles of northern 
Sri Lanka, was approached by some pilgrims of local shrines who recognized him as 
a 'holy man', and They asked him to reach them- Several of these older members 
describe dreams or mystical encounters with Bawa before they met him 'physically'. 1 ' 
Most of his earliest follower* were Hindus from the Jarma area, who simply called 
him m*mi t or guru. Bawa rarely spoke about bis personal history and journeys, but an 
early publication rrom the 1940s, describes his travels throughout *Sercndib' before 
coming to Jarma. spending several years in 'Kataragama', *a jungle shrine' in South 
Sri Lanka, in Jailani'. a shrine on a cliff dedicated to Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani of 



Baghdad, and other pilghnu^c sites at row Sri Lmka- 1T He speaks of 'toiling in every 
kind of work*. studying all orders of creation in search of the Truth , or "Primal One*. 
His early Jaffna audiences looked to him as a header of medical and spiritual ailments, 
and as one who 'cast out demons'. To accommodate the growing number of people 
seeking guidance and healing from him. he rounded an *tt*am in Jafina." As whole 
families began to come to the atbean from distant areas of Sri Lanka, Bawa applied 
to the government for land to lease for tanning. The farm, located south of Jaffna, 
was the beginning of his teaching example through both service (to the poor — by 
helping them clear the jungle and teaching them to cultivate the land) and teaching 
through the metaphors of foundational processes such as 'farming*: clearing the land 
(the 'inner jungle'), planting the seed, nurturing it with water, clearing weeds that 
would choke off growth, being vigilant so that the roots can grow deep (the taproot ) 
to the source of water (divine truth) below, attaining the fruit - alJ of which became 
symbols he used for the spiritual life and processes of growth therein. Several 
Muslims from the area of Colombo encountered Bawa*s teachings on their business 
travels to the Jaffna area. They too accepted Bawa as a 'divinely inspired person' and 
began inviting him to Columbo to teach. Thus began a wider circle of teaching and 
travelling between the ashram in Jaffna, homes of patrons in Columbo and the farm 
which was located between the two cities. In 195*5* Bawa laid the foundation for a 
mosque, or house of God' in Mankumban, north of Jaifna (which he attributed to a 
spiritual experience with Mary. Jesus' mother). The building itself would not be built 
by Sri Lankans. but by American followers whom Bawa would bring to Sri Lanka in 
the 1970s. In \$67 the acrcodib Sufi Study Circle* was inaugurated, which became 
a place of study and publication of Bawas teachings in Columbo. 14 Bawas use of 
fables about the jungle ~* its inhabitants and their characteristics - are reminiscent of 
Kumi's use of animal, plant and mineral lire as way to analyse human nature and the 
elemental forces that rule within us. Bawa's teaching stories utilized imagery from 
Hindu sources (e.g. Pwaitat, Uf&ni>fuJi) as well as Islamic sources, including the 
kadtih and htfdttb qttd !u, the Q/uti j: Anhrya (Tales of the Prophets') and delightful 
traditional teaching stories of such figures as Muhammad, Fatimah, Gabriel. All, 
Rabta aUAdawi. Hasan al-Basri, Uways al^arani (clearly used by Bawa to identify 
bis own spiritual lineage as not trfirU- bound), Moses. Khidr (used to show the lim- 
its of knowledge of exoteric religion and law). Abraham, Jesus, Mary and Abd 
al-Qadir al-Jilani (with whose tptntaml station as Qutb Bawa identified). It is inter- 
esting to note that both the followers of Bawa who came from a Hindu background 
in Sri Lanka, anJ the early followers of Bawa in America who tended to be more 
familiar with Hindu and yoga imagery than Islamic, say that in looking back, they 
did not know or see the preponderance of Islamic/Sufi images that they now see as 
there 'from the beginning'. 

American origin* 

Between 1969 and 1971, Bawa would receive letters from a young woman seeker' 
from Philadelphia, who - like many young Americans - had been disenchanted by 
the wave of gurus who came through America in the 1960s. She learned about I 



Muhaiyaddeen from an anthropology student from Sh Lanka studying at the 
University of Pennsylvania. On the basis of 'an inner experience' she began corre- 
spondence with Bawa, urging him 10 come co the United Sure*. Her letter* were fol- 
lowed by letters from othen in ibe small group of Philadelphia* ibat would 
eventually sponsor Bawa's journey. The early group of American followers of Bawa 
included both white and black Americans - of Christian and Jewish, mostly middle 
ciass backgrounds - now in the "spiritual seeker Tyoga circuit in Philadelphia, African 
Americans in particular had hopes in Bawa as someone who - as a person of colour 
and colour blindness - could help in healing racial division in America- Bawa agreed 
to travel to the United States and arrived in Philadelphia on October 11, 197 L His 
American teaching began in small discussion groups ar a home in West Philadelphia. 
Growing numbers of followers and visitors eventually necessitated different accom- 
modations, and (he burgeoning group, which began to include some wealthy patrons, 
purchased a former synagogue in the Overbrook area that would become — and stdt 
is - the central location of the Bawa Muhaiyaddeen Fellowship, Most of the early 
members say they* did not come to, nor see, Bawa as a teacher of Islamic religion, or 
even as a "Sufi*- He was identified more as a guru in the early years, a "counsellor* 
teacher* with no formal spiritual practices, someone who manifested pure love' and 
got us cleaned up and off drugs'* He was an ascetic, 'available twenty-four hours a 
day , who spoke of remembering God ar all times', 'sometimes recommending say- 
ing La tUfu itfo Aliahi as a rool, but not as a mantra or yoga' * Bawa emphasized 
'f>*W as a state of unity and trust in God, an inculcation of the qualities of God, a 
discarding of distinctions' of race, caste and religion. Despite the lack of background 
(or intention) on the part of the Americans to recognize traditional Sufi themes and 
imager)*, these themes are clearly pan of even the early discourses of the 1970s. 
Among the themes are: 

1 The mystical doctrine of the origin of creation (and ongoing transmission of 
knowledge of God) through the 'resonance' of Allah, the original 'self-disclosure* 
of Allah — the resplendent light of wisdom - the Svr M*&j*m*t/r % which is 
understood through the Qmh (or QtrtbiyyaA), the 'explainer', or locus of Divine 
Wisdom in the inner heart (aW£)of the human being. 21 

2 The corresponding doctrine of the Inner Qur an. the essence of Allah's revela- 
tionfs) to humankind, and hence the inner reality of every historical revelation 
and religion (in Tamil, TAriw Marat* or Tbint Qark*). u 

3 Letter symbolism, including that of the A/i/ t Lam. Mm* corresponding co the 
ongoing process of self-disclosure of Afiab-NMr*Ma&jvmjrf. or All^h- 
MathaMmaJ - M #hatyaJateit}* 

4 The affirmation of the ya*m si~mitbaq (the 'day of the covenant').' 4 The Sufi 
understanding of which is that human beings are born in a primordial state of 
unity with God which is 7/aW but in our forgctfulness of that original unity, 
we are ruled by the lower forces within and without, and we become attacheoVin 
submission to 'other than God*. 

3 Emphasis on the journey of return to it/am' through 'remembrance' (a&rAr) of 
God, not only through ~outer prayer and religion', but ultimately by analysing 



who wr jrr. w hat separates us from God. learning that only God can know God; 
only God can pray 10 God'.** 

6 The role of (he True thty kh* 10 help one in the process of self- understanding* 
in cutting away the impurities to reveal the reality tel-tiaqq) within," and in 
guidance through the steps and stages of the journey and mystical -theoretical 
discourses, such as the "four seeps to pure iman*"). 

7 Acknowledgement of the spiritual gifts and presence of the saints, awrir and 
revivers of the kith. Bawa uses the term <pttt> to signify the state or faculty of 
4*** or qusbyyat - the eternal capacity in the human heart of God's own 
power/grace/illumination — the presence of which existed in the aitf/u and qvtbs 
of the past, including 'Abd al-Qadir al-JUani, the twelfth-century Baghdad* 
preacher who was called mfy, *i-Jm f reviver of the faith ), and in the historical 
and inner reality of Bawa Muhaiyaddeen in the present era.* 

Toward * I man -I slam*: die mosque as crisis and bridge 

Between 1971 and 1986 there emerged a stronger identification of the Bawa 
Muhaiyaddecn Fellowship with tradirional Sufism and with traditional Islamic spir- 
ituality. This identification came not only when Bawa taught the w£r/, the five times 
prayer to the members - with attention to their inner mystical meaning and ibeir 
outer formal requirements, not only when he taught a silent dhikrqaiiH and an aloud 
Jhikrjaii* but most profoundly when be announced plans that it was 'time to build 
a mosque'* That moscjue, which would be built by Fellowship members and com- 
pleted in 1964, would be open to persons of any religion for private prayer except 
during the rimes of the Muslim liturgical prayers (as had been tbe case in the "house 
of God' in Mankumban}> Moreover, liturgical prayers would be conducted in strict 
accordance with Hanafi practice, such that a Muslim from any part of the world 
could wo«hip bat' » 

The building ol the mosque was a public articulation of orthodox Islam that 
brought inio high relief the question of the relationship of Bawas teachings, indeed 
Sufism itself, wiih exoteric, 'orthodox' Islamic practice. Did Bawa Intend a gradual 
movement toward Islamic religious practices (such as as an outer manilestat ion 
of inner maturity and discipline, or did he intend it as a 'concession' to the human 
need for unifying cultural forms and rituals, despite the "illusory' quality of religious 
distinction, or was it both? With the building of the mosque, several members left 
the Fellowship because of tbe overt identification witb Islam that they did not wont- 
Conservative and Islamist Muslims would attempt to challenge or distance themselves 
from the Bawa Fellowship because of its expression of Islam tbat they did not accept-" 
Nevertheless, It appears that the building of the mosque has - over the years - effected 
a kind of legitimacy and acceptance of the Bawa Muhoiyaddeen Fellowship on the 
part of the larger religious community in Philadelphia and beyond - nationally and 
internationally, Muslim and non-Muslim. The Fellowship mosque is where most of 
the numerical growth in the Fellowship has taken place over the last decade Tbe 
mosque has become a symbol of Islamic (and, by extension, cultural) identity for 
many diaspora communities in America. There has been an increase in the number of 



indrvidisals and families of Turkish, Indian- Pakistani, Middle Eastern origin; they 
in turn hive transmitted something of Bawas orientation and reaching* abroad. 
(Indeed articles on Bawas teachings have appeared in Turkish religious |ouraals, and 
rhere is an interchange of discussions and formal visits among Sufi -oriented Muslims 
in Turkey and members of the Philadelphia fellowship^) Many of the Muslim dias- 
pora communiry in America do ooc see themselves as students of Bawa. but never- 
theless participate in mosque activities, especially the traditional Muslim celebrations, 
such as Ramadan and the Exit. The mosque also draws membership from the grow* 
ing African American Muslim communiry, which of course sees itself as the original 
Muslim diaspora communiry in America (through the slave trade and the submersion 
of Islam under slavery). Finally, the mosque became the local point where many 
individuals of Bawas early community - from backgrounds as diverse as Catholic, 
Protestant, Jewish and Hindu — came to see their Journey with their sbayAb as widen- 
ing to include 'orthodox' Islamic practice. 

Over the years there has been a gradual accommodation of the variety of perspec- 
tives on the meaning and function of the mosque, with members agreeing that Bawa 
would have been able to embrace the diversity, pointing to his past inclusive Sri 
Lankan ministry as well as to his many statements that people may - and will - come 
'here' to get what they need. 11 It is clear that there have emerged three major orien- 
tations in the Fellowship: those who come for Bawas wisdom teachings on the inte- 
rior, universaJisc-core experience of Islam alone (focusing on acquiring id*m as a 
state of purity and unity that transcends religious forms, or 'Only you, O God, ore 
the Real"), those who come tor the mosque and 'non-Sufi' Islamic religious practices 
and celebrations, and those who come for both the mystical teachings of Islam and 
the exoteric practices of normative Islam, the latter of which are seen as an exterior- 
ization of the inner experience and an important means of fostering community life 
and continuity. Moreover, the symbolic move toward a more traditional Islam through 
the mosque has contributed significantly to the inclusion of the Fellowship in 
jnter-Jslamic and inter-Sufi communication and solidarity, as well as civic interlaith 
communication and dialogue. 

vtlopmtot^ in community life?* the 1, farm and the? 

As in Sri Lanka, Bawa used a variety of forms to teach subtle mystical and philo- 
sophical doctrines to his American followers, including formal discourses (such as 
discussions on the origin of the universe and human beings, the path of return to 
God. with its states and stages, the bast* and uhtr meanings of the talat prayers and 
JhiknJ** devotional reaching songs and artwork as i visual means to core teachings. 
Among the community activities Bawa instituted were the practices of ijiji prayers, 
pirn's prayers, celebrations of Ramadan, xahat si-fitr* at the end of Ramadan, the 
Eids. WMfr in honour of the Prophet and of the Qutb/Muhaiyaddeeo, and devo- 
tional visitation to Mecca ('awn*)- While he did give many public talks outside 
of Philadelphia, most of his discourses took place in the meeting room of the 
Fellowship house in Philadelphia; many were given in his bedroom, even as bis 
health declined. 
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Bawa did not appoint a d*yH> to succeed bim. and since hb death in 1986. the 
function of transmission of hi* mystical teachings has been continued through the 
'elders' of ibe community," using the vast archive* of Bawa's videotaped and pub- 
lished discourses. He had appointed, however, two imams to lead firm* prayer*, one 
from Sri Lanka and one tram the United Scares, instructing them 'not to use the 
khmtba to beat people, but to melt their hearts'. Among the weekly activities of the 
Fellowship are Sunday meeting* (which focus on Bawa's wisdom teachings). Friday 
f/nVa prayers, taJat and early morning dbikr in the mosque, children's meetings, 
Friday night Jhikr instruction and practice, and regular readings and discussion of 
Bawa s work. 

Beyond the mosque activities in Philadelphia. Fellowship activities are also held at 
the community* farm in Unionville, Pennsylvania, which Bawa had directed the 
community to purchase for three functions; a frrm for community life and teaching, 
a burial site tor Muslims and a mzar for Bawa Muhatyaddecn. 

As in Sri Lanka, Bawa used farming and cooking to teach community skill*, service 
and charity as members were instructed in the parallel spiritual work of cultivating 
the spiritual virtues, (he divine name* and attributes, and remembrance of God with 
every breath. Instruction* on the characteristics and qualities of food (physical and 
*piriruaJ) became another focus of discourse (vmich included the metaphor of sh*)kb 
as cook - who knows the particular 'seasonings' and spices needed by each disciple in 
bis tran*mutation to the tiZ-tman dJ-hwrf) u The farm abo became a venue for outdoor 
family camp weekend* and retreat*. Thus on a given "unity weekend' the community 
will intersperse the cycle of ut&tf prayers, the requirements of the physical farm and 
cooking/serving of food, videotape and practice of Bawa* teaching of the silent (or 
aloud) dhiMr^ and di*cu**ion groups on spiritual teachings. A number of Fellowship 
. live near the farm and have organized a branch community in that area, 
i had also directed the purchase of the farm in order to provide a burial site 
for Fellowship members and for the ihty kh himself. Since Bawa's death in 1986, the 
traditional, simple m*nar has become the centre not only for a*j prayers, songs and 
Quranic recitation in honour of Bawa, but it has become a pilgrimage site for Sufis 
and Sufi tbaykbt from other tarttfat. In the last decade, the ma2*r has increasingly 
become a pilgrimage and family gathering site for diaspora Muslim*, mostly Tutkish 
and Indian. These recent immigrants did not know Bawa, but come in order to par- 
ticipate in their local cultural tradition*, where family gathering* - picnic*, songs 
and prayers - are often shared near the site of a saint.*' 

The cemetery has provided a burial site for 'Bawa's children', with several of the ear- 
liest members of the community now passing away. Again, with increasing numbers 
of immigrant Muslims, the situation has arisen wherein persons who did not know 
Bawa' will request to become members of the m&i^bt community so that they may have 
a proper Islamic burial for themselves or their family in the Muslim diaspora. 



Outreach - local and global, sacred and political 

In the late 1980s the Fellowship was invited to send participants to a city-wade com- 
mission on intedaitb relations, along with formal representative* from all major faith 



communities: Cat hotic. Episcopalian. Lutheran. Methodist, Jewish and others. This 
wu the beginning of the Fellowship's inclusion in formal interfaiib dialogue in 
Philadelphia and the United States. The larger Philadelphia religious community 
thus begin to see and mt Fellowship representatives to ankulare spokesperson* of 
traditional Islam' <in contradistinction to the 'culf carscature preview m the 1970s 
and even currently among some rigbc-wmg Christian groups on the one hand, and 
che aiKi-lsitmk caricature of Sufcm and Bawa by Wahabi Muslims on the other). 
The Fellowship is toked regularly to send members to schools and community gath- 
erings to speak about Islamic religion and to host university student groups wishing 
to visit the Islamic Pricky prayers. The media began to contact the Fellowship when 
any event related to IsJam needed reportage, a situation chat became heightened in 
che months after the World Trade Center bombings when local churches and civic 
associations across the country were now asking lor speakers on Islam and tor dialogue 
with Muslims. 

Indeed the relationship between the Fellowship and the media actually had its 
beginnings during the late I97<h with che Iranian Revolution and the taking of 
American hostage*. Fellowship members recall Bawa* anger ac Khumaini s presenta- 
tion of Islam and at the taking of American hostages. They also recall their surprise 
when he began a letter-writing campaign to several world leaders involved in the 
Middle East crisis from 1979 to 198L Bawa had all along emphasized the drama - 
che jungle - of internal human forces driving the greed, violence, injustice and dis- 
unicy in che world, but his engagement in the political realm was a new turn. His 
repudiation of Khumaini s Islam' was quoted (and pictured) in Tim Maptxm His 
letters were compiled in a 1980 publication, Ttx Tntfb *nJ Unity M*** (now out 
of print); they include the strong criticism of Khumaini lor damaging Islam and a 
plea to return to the compassion and brotherhood of Islam (referring to che nobilicy 
of early Islamic figures, such as Muhammad and All i. ' ' Interestingly, Bawas letters 
also included criticism of the UN Security Councils weakness in allowing the will of 
the world 's nations in be dismissed by one vote. 4 * In his now famous litam and WvrJJ 
Pan, Bawa not only gives a Sufi understanding of terms such as salam. jtb**J, ijti* 
A*/ and the Inner Quran, but be presents an outline of the history of the most famous 
example of striie among the children of Abraham. Jerusalem. While maintaining 
chat establishing inner peace \uljm \ within oneself is che only effective road toward 
world peace, 4 * he nevertheless makes an appeal lor an outer" United Nations Peace 
Force to be sent to maintain border security between the two lands'." Thus, while 
Bjwa's locus wto on teachings to heal and transform the "inner self, his concern lor 
"God s justice' prompted involvement in che global arena* forming a precedenc for a 
number of Fellowship members since Bawas death. One does not find the commu- 
nity taking on political commitments as a group (perhaps necessarily, in tbat there 
are varying political perspectives in the Fellowship along race, class, gender and reli- 
gious backgrounds), buc rather as individuals* This includes involvement and leader- 
ship in various international peace and justice organisations t>,g. Muslim Peace 
Fellowship. Global Security Institute, Fellowship of Reconciliation, the 2001 
International Conference against Racism in Durban, South Africa, the Council tor a 
PirfiuneM of tie Woridi Rd,gio«. ihr Program MirUims i*r*ork. and Muslim 



man) human rights and peace group*), A particularly important legacy of the 
peace and justice - and outreach - component of Daw** work that has been contin- 
ued by (be Fellowship since his death is The visitation of prisoners and the free book 
program for prisoners'. The Fellowship has been in contact wirh 8000 prisoners wi 
che yean* many of whom communicate their reflections on their studies (and appre- 
ciation) of Bawa* discourses through letters, which are periodically reod at Fellowship 



The 1990s saw an evolution of inter-Sufi gatherings (including Sufi women* 
gatherings) in which Fellowship members (including leadership) have participated. 
The Fellowship also became participants of the inter-Sufi and inter-lslamic Internet 
linkages. An example of inter-Sufi, intercommunity support took pJace in the winter 
of 2001 as a public benefit was held at the University of Pennsylvania to raise funds 
for the publishing of Bavra Muhaiyaddeen* Jfourat « AIM. The Rumi poetry 
recitation (by Coleman Barks) and musical concert brought together performers from 
various Sufi groups, as well as audiences from Sufi groups on the East Coast and the 
public at Urge. 

The particular role that the Fellowship has come to play in SutVortbodox Islam 
relations in the last decade is exemplified in the development of the Islamic 
Educational Foundation - a conservative Muslim educational centre (for thildten as 
well as adult education) that was built in the main line suburb of Villanova, just out- 
side of Philadelphia. The Bawa Muhaiyaddeen Fellowship played an important role 
in the townships approval of the project through its participation in zoning meet- 
ings and its assuaging the public's fears about 'Islam*. Although the Fellowship and 
the Foundation do not agree on theological or historical issues related to 'Sufism' they 
have struck a rapprochement, with their* 
(such as the Eids) in spite of their differences. 



Conclusion 

The Bawa Muhaiyaddeen Fellowship presents us with a microcosm of the dynamics 
of Sufism in America. Bawa Muhaiyaddeen can be seen as a twentieth -century 
example of the tradition of the popular Sufi teacher of South Asia, who taught the 
mystical dimension of Islam to regions well-beyond the geographical origins of 
Islam. Moreover. Bawa brought to bis Sri Lankan and American followers the Sufi 
tradition of the q*tf>< which he equated with both the ongoing cosmic process of 
divine illumination through the 'prophets, qutb* and saints' and, perhaps, more strik- 
ing^ through his own role as qusb and reviver of the iaith {math}* Jut) of this era. It 
is evident that his charisma, his loving relation to his followers, his consistently 
saintly example, and his wealth of knowledge of oral and literary traditions of wis- 
dom contributed to the development of a longstanding community of Sufi followers 
in the West. The community has gone through a number of stages in its relationship 
to the larger community of Muslims and Sufis* ultimately accommodating both 
'hybrid' and 'perennial' orientations of Sufism as well as non-Sufi Muslims who see 
the Fellowship mosque as a culturally integrated, non ; ** expression of tradi- 
tional Islam. While the number of members in Philadelphia who define themselves 



as Ha was students has held steady n about one thousand, with several small branches' 
of member* around (he country (and Canada), the mosque community has increased 
steadily as the Muslim population in the United States increases through conversion and 
immigration, Whi Je Bawa gave many directives in terms of leadership and established 
a Board of Urreccora and an Executive Committee to voce on policies^ the coming 
years will inevitably pose tbe cfiescion of (ransfeencc of leadership, power, decision 
making and interpretation of teachings beyond the early group of Fellowship 
members. What is clear, however is that Bawa's legacy as i teacher of both the mys- 
tical dimension' of Islam (tbe establishment 4 in the heart' of a primordial state of 
unity beyond race, class and religion) and the exterior dimension of Islam (the estab- 
lishment in the community of a bouse of God 1 for traditional Islamic prayers and rit- 
uals) has created a welcoming space within tbe North American setting for Muslims 
and non-Muslims who seek progress at both the personal* spin tual and political levels. 
This legacy has been a significant alternative voice in the postal i discourse on 
Islam available to the American public. 



Notes 

1 ABnem^tf&hjmiMl.MV. 1 ^. pp.23tt 

2 Guek Webb. (1*95), pp. 249-250\ For a detailed discussion of the Bawa community 
through the early 1990s, see Webb. GueU< 1991 >. pp- 7M0L The current piece provides 
some update oo the earlier work, 

> See James Morris. 0992X 

4 This situation can be teen in any of my Introduction to Islam' dosses* whoch in my 
university (Catholic* located near Newark, one of America's immigrant hubs) usually means 
about IB modems, about one-third of them Muslims from a variety of regions of the world* 
The day we begin doscuuions on their assigned tradings on 'Sufum, the mystical dimension 
of Islam*. 1 haw a vanety of responses: * nappy sigh from my I t*l tm -C*mbod\in American 
male student with his Eamrut R#m in hand - Rumi and Sufism being the reason for his 
taking the course: in unhappy sigh (torn one of my Pakistani American male students who 
identifies himself as a member of tbe kUrms* tJwVV movement and declares Sufttm as 
'unorthodox* a strong statement of agreement from my African American Musum female 
Eufcfli (a recent convert to Ulomond the only* female Muslim in iv**£t who declares that her 
local imam (a foe met Pcnucostol minister) said m a AeorJ* that Sufism a not Islam; and a pos- 
itive response from my second -generation immigrant Afghani American female student who 
sap she never beard about Sufism directly in her conservative Musum family; but she says sbe 
bears themes about devotion tbat reflect her own upbringing and feelings, ukes what she has 
te**d and wants to Iran more so she can include Islamic sptnrualiry in the teligion classes' sbe 
conductSi lor young female Afghani Americans in her mosque community, 

5 This is an example of M. Hctmaoscn* perennial 4 donation. 

6 Webb (1995), p. 253- See also the B*F*Ph */ Ptr-O MtnM Jburjaj Aft**. London; 
West Publications* p. 107. Given lUxrar Khans articulation of Americans' avtrstc 
things 'Islam \ one must consider ro what extent Haarat developed has 'universal' i 
and dances - and distancing himself from Warn* iv/tpa- - ** * pedagogical necessity 
the political and social realities of has host country 

7 W*bU99Upp.257~2Sa. 

$ Sec R Kamenta* (199*i>. for Rabbi Zalman Schachter's discussions with the Dalai Lama on 
the subiect of Jewish spirituality, ^ewisb-Buddhasrs.^ and survival in the diaspora SeeBaw* 
Muliaiyaddeeu (1990. pp. 17-22, lor record of Rabbi Schachters discussions with I 
Muliaiyaddeeu Several of Thomas Mcrtoo s work* mvolve Cnnstiann - Buddhist t 



See recent ™*W on Merton* Sufi srudies. Baker. R and Henry, G, (eels) (199$). Probably 
more than any other Mushm intellectual in America Seyycd Hassein Nasr - with hn 
abroach to JtUm, Sufism and 'traditicrftalum' -created a bftdge (or mn academic and 
lay audiences, co I dam and Sufi™ at he presented a tophi* ticatcd ontology of a trm - 
ten Jem unicy of religion', beted on (he work of the sixtcenth-cenrury Mulb S*iiai (and 
other aaWarc* of tradiaonaJ Islam ^ rhcosophical and wisdom literature), that could 
embrace an essential *wr/j of religion j/ uviV at the authenticity and authority of the 
pattxmtar religion* that tud emerged to history 
9 Morcta llermansen* "hybrid 1 model in this volume. 

10 SceRabiaTcrrir4aff*<2O00),pp.l72-m^ 

il Jmah. 0985). Wuhpddin lbn Arabi. trans. Town Bayrak and Rabia Tern Hams 
U992X Gwendolyn Zotunh Simmon*, (2000), pp. 19M25. 

1 1 Other example* of 'hybrid 1 Sufi groups tn the United States bee Chapter 1 in this volume) 
include the Ni'matu llahi and the Nt*|*hbandi communities, the latter perhaps the fattest 
growing since the 19%*- See Chapters 2 and 6 m this volume. 

12 Indeed. Bawa Muhaiyaddeen rook members of his gmup to visit Pir Vikyat Khan at the 
Abode of the Message and had numerous dialogue* with Shayith Tosun Bayrak and other 
members of the Jerrahiya order, including the Late Lex Hikoo. a well-known spiritual 
movement* radio commentator of the early 1970s, later a Jerrahiya member who was 
given pcrmi**ion by Seller EfenJi in I*tanbul to lead a somewhat less traditional 
Jemhiyra group of dervishes in New York City. 

I } Linkages across Sufi and non-Sufi Muslim groups and individual* group* across the globe 
cm be seen in the emergence of the Muslim Peace Fellowship, an international Islamic 
peace ttudics and advocacy organisation, now under the umbrella of the interfaith 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, with its Internet site and newsletter. At~$*id*m AaViom. 
under Rabia Tern Hams and Zaineb Istrahodi of the Jerrahiyya order See Safi. Omtd (ed.) 
(20i)». See also Wolfe. Michael <ed M2002). 

14 'Qui* refers to the highett spiritual authority in the hierarchy of sunt*, the pole* or "axis', 
the help*. 'afaaraV, See Scbimmcl (1978). particularly pp. 200-208. Research on Bawa 
Muhujaddcen hu been made passible by acces* to the archival materials of the Fellowship 
(audio and video recording* of Bawa* discourses, soogt and community events) and the Uv- 
ing memories of Fellowship members, including older followers from Sri Lanka (now in 
their sorties, seventies and eighties) and early American member* of the community. The 
publico™ of Ti* fctoimr ifAIUk has been popularly valuable in clarifying elements 
of Bawa's teaching* in Sri Lanka, unavailable in my previous work. Sec Webb (199*0- 

I) Sufi Shaykh Muhammad Roheem Bawa Muhaiyaddeen (2001). K. Ganesan. trans-, pub- 
lished originally in Tamil in Sri Lanka in 1969 under the cirleA/Aretia M*iM+m 

16 One of the elders from Sn Uoka dcscr.bed her as being * regular visicc* of pilgrimage 
sites* searching for a good re* her and healer'. She hod on inner experience of bearing rhe 
L* tfjist tlU Altah repeated within herself, not knowing what it meant Us she was a 
Hindu) until someone translated it for her. 

1 7 There are accounts and photos of Bawa Muhaiyaddeen going back to the early 1900s. 
putting Bawa at perhaps near 100 when he died in 1986, but Bawa's followers ore he* 
tant to speculate on has chronological age. 

let Prior to the founding of the athram Bawa spoke to small group* in the homes of patrons: 
ihe jdvjn had on open-air structure - inundation, roof, no wall* - for teochingsi'mcctings. 
rhe model be followed later at the American Fellowship farm. 

19 The series of volumes enroled W*U>m Dm** (Vol. 1-6) have been published t 
the Serendib Sufi Study Circle, and reflect Bawa* comrncnraries/teochings on » 
Sufi doctrines, e g< the transcendent unity of religions, the Sufi understanding or rhe 
War* 4*au. 'be who knows himself knows his lord', the /**rTdie before death' cxprev 
ence. the spiritual stations, the h++\ii+ttt as seat of wisdom. 

20 The particularly worm relationship to his followers is evident in tl 
: 'My love you my children, jeweled lights of my eyes.' 
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21 The tradition of the heart-os- lotus at intimate colloquy with God ts in important Sufi 
theme *ince the t*mc of Tustm id 996) - a* it the theology* of the light of Muhammad. 

Sec S^himmfl I 1978X p. 417. Metaphyseal theories p^ting pm of Being {in the lan- 
guage of (he Angel, light* wisdom) chat mediate (he ontologtcaJ i&J cp*stcmobgical du- 
concc' between divine and humin being and knowing ore also prcseor in (he philosophies 
of ton Sim and Suhrawardi (^Moqiufc 

22 ftiwjMuhjiTi»ddert><200l) t pi> f 3-8, including footnote* 

23 See Webb (1*94), p. S6 for Bawa's uk of rbe theory of the mims', (he letter art, of 
Muhammad's name. See also Schuamel U9&2X p. 194 and Schtmmel < l9Tfi), pp. 419-420. 

24 A reference also » the Quale Tiay of Ala*tu\ {Sum 7:170, che oent in prinwrdial time 
on which human beings cc*tified (o their knowledge their recollcce**' of their Lord, 
a**oriatcd with (he eternal Jhk in the hearts of human beings. 

2) A reference to (he *Wtr£ He who know* himself (he. *his -self) knows ho* lord* .The 

coU to analyse and Answer the quosuon ft'ho *m 1^ is at the beginning of several of 
Bawa* worWdiscourses. It is an analysis of the seven level* of consciousnc**, reminiscent 
of both yoga penology and the theories of the states and stage* of the path' leading to 
fit** - the state of dying before death' - prominent in Sufi literature. See See Bawa 
Muhoiyiddcen (2001X Hi* Holme** M R. Bawa Muhaiyaddcen (1977), p. 1. Hu 
Hobne** Sheikh Muhammad Mutajyaddccn Guru Bawa (197 1), Vol. 1, p. Hi 

26 See 6m Miihaiyaddccn (19*5X ptx 17-10, S>-88, for the rale and activitie* of the m*j*#, 
whacb utilize* rather and mother imagery* the allegory of the Q*d in the Maldivc bloods 
refer* to rhe divine analytic wisdom* witbao the individual ftneiudang the dimension of 
Bawa Muhaiyaddecn a* Sf^^arf^ * P»«**> <«veh through all the recesses, 
the infinite oceans of being, the inner and outer world** to analyse and illummitc one s sco(c, 
one's imperfections* how to progress, bow to fight the 'ghosts', 'demons and 'idol*' within 
the self Bawa also used mining and jeweller metaphor*, for example* (he lewdler who cuts 
the impuritie* away from the pure diamond within. See Webb (19941 p 92, n 57. 

27 See Bawa Mubdiyaddeeri (1979). with its da*cu**ton on the four stcfa to pure fai(h of 
afcariaf; tfriftf, ur/dtf. and &iwi (2001 > for the seven ttages of consciousness. Sec 
WebbdWX 

28 Bawa Muhaiyaddecn* The One Who Rule* Baghdad' Hope } - Song*, Philadelphia; 
Fellowship Press), elucidates the (c*:hing. Bawi's followers consider Bawa a living pret- 
ence, *t>ll chc awr* of the age. Remembrance* of the develnpmenr of (hc*e (caching* vary 
«mong community member*- One member said thoi in looking back, "Bawa (ought us in 
reverse order than most Sufis, with the inner dimension first and then the outer'. Another 
member said, "1 was here for rive year* when one day Bawa said, Tht* i* Islam/ Another 
said with certainty, 'Bawl's teaching has been the same since (he beginning.' 

29 For a more detailed ckscrmcion of (he <***V tW caught, see Webb U994), pp. 82-85 and 
94-9*- The *ilcnt c dfc*V includes the process of ablution*, recication of the Quranic Suras 
fjjt>\i. Nai t IAM*i and fiauif, practising a rhythmic recitation of the Lt tUt** tiU AlUh 
while focusing on left and right bodyJbrcath until "there is no other'. The crodinonal i*so- 
ciacaM of "the left* with the ncgaavc pole and firsr part of the k*imab {L* nW^> and 'the 
nght' wirh (he potUfC pole of the k*im*& Utl* Ali*b) con be seen in much of chc vernac- 
ular poetry of the Qadinyp, a* pointed out by Schimmcl (1982), p. I4&. Ihc aloud Jhkr 
coraisc* of licanic* of ttadxtatuX formulae, e.g. the Names of God* (he Ld ttah* ttU Aliab. 

30 The mosque would being traditional gender di*cinccion* in (he use of social space with men 
to the ffon( and women behind them, a lace curiam separacmg chem. Member* say that 
an consolation for this new separation, Bawo designed the space so the tran*porcnt dome 
would be over the women* area. In Bows'* discourses until this time, men and women 
were in the same room, though one can sec from videos that although there is no bamer 
between men and women, and no 'hierarchy of proximity*, rhe women and men are gen- 
erally in different space* in the room. Women hive hid leadership rale* in (he fellowship - 
teaching and nlministrition — from the beginning, including president. The r 
oppotneed by Bawa were of course male, one American* one I 
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31 Dauu.it of the Bawa Muhaiyaddeen Fellowship came both from Muslim* who reject 

Sufisra as * Irgirinuce tKprturtn of orthodox" Ulim {e-g.Wahhabt} and from conservative 

Muslims who refected Bawa on (he basis of his not being a '(raditKtfiaT enough Sufi (c.g. 
ico 'Hinduasric'. no traditional ttJitUh 
$2 See ihe lurltash journal i/ WJ AeW Ytm <k*gt (2/24/2000), Ankara, pp. J U»- 
» There arc * number of recorded diKuwwn* where contrive Muslims would approach 
Baw* with conaretnation and concern rhat with (he focus on ihe inner dimension of Ulam. 
people might not do (he "outer' requirement* of tk*n'+ and r Jfcn|at One nun who pre- 
sented Bawa with (his charge - interspersing it with numerous quotations from the Qarjn 
m Arabic — received a discourse rmm Baw* consistent with rraditK&al IsLunx theology; . . 
the Quran it nor just commanded^ it is the Rahman of Allah t^Jo one ran bear and lift 
up (he Quran .... No one can even say one *u/m rbe whole world .... the tboKiat 
Muhammad is Allah a Face No one ran ever finish retiring the Quran .... If all the 
oceans were made into ink and ail the trees mode into pens, ... rhe Quran could never be 
finished .... Nothing would be created without you* Muhammad .... Allah is one alone 
All belongs to Him. What do you have thar belongs to you? When (has is understood. 
>ou have m/ Audio Tape ARS 7*08— 0> t 8H\ 1man>blnm\ 
34 Titles of the discourses and songs ore celling of their concents and (heir function an (he 
community, e.g.. On (he meaning of the Quran and (he mi'ra( experience: 'The Stages of 
Ascendant/, The Meaning of the Sums' (8.26.76 APT7608-O5X Devotional song*: 
Eternal Prayer' 9.1.74. ARS 7409-cU, Tim Muhammad Song' IL9.77 ARS 7711-04, 
The Qalb. the Island of ScrondaV 10.1 1 .75 ARS- 74-0802; On Bawa* (cachings on hts 
vision of the meaning and building of the mosque. 'Bowa MuhaiyanVlccn * (Ral.) vision of 
building <he mosques in Mankumhm and Philadelphia' 8.24.79* 'Laying (he cornerstone: 
God gives his Rahmac according to (he age and maturity of each being. Learn arn r/w and 
know the u*ce of prayer* worship, and uHaoW U.l4.8}<Tape I of 9. 790824-01 MOSQX 
The audiotapes are in (he process of bong (rinsJrrrrd to CDs in (be archival work of rhe 
Fellowship, 

33 Administrative deciaions arc according to By-Laws ser up by Bawa in 1973* which defined 
duties and function* of an Executive Committee, Board of Trustees and General Council. 
One does hear discussions in rbe community of the need 1 to integrate new members/new 
ipprcuthrsi'ncw leadership to meetings and other functions in the community as rhe 
Fellowship enters ats fourth decode. 

36 The cooking metaphor was of course used by Rumi and other Sufis. Coleman Barks, (he 
most prolific of Rumi '* new translator/interpecters attributes hts vocation (o Bowa's influ- 
ence, and in Bark's Tlx EutmtaS J?aw. not only mentions rhaa. but presents some of (he 
recipes taught by Bawa and which arc still used in cooking tor Fellowship gatherings, 
Sunday meeting* and Friday yompmt meal* Sec Barks (1994). pp. 292-295. as he 
quotes Rumi speaking of the Friend (God or (be i**>**>: You think I'm torturing you 
Cm giving you (he Havoc so you can mix with (ice ... and be the lovely ... human being. 1 
Bawi's recipe* and discussions on rood are compiled in Bawa Muhaiyaddeen U9ssi\ Tatty 
&***m«*iC*Mn*. Vol 2. Pbladdphu: Fellowship Pie**. FP 

37 Among the new immigrants from India who have adopted the Fellowship a* rherr mo*que 
community, apparently because of cul(ural cornmnnolirie* to and familiarity with Isbmit 
spirituality, arc Gujarat* and Ismadis. 

& Bawa Muhaiyaddeen O990X 

59 Bawa Mulwyidcon (1940), pp <*-M.4%6L 

\0 Baw* Muhaiyaddeen (1980>. pp. 6*-66\ 

41 Bawa Muhary addeen (1987X This te*t ha* become .ocreosmgly m demand is (he enquiry for 
iruorrnaoon on Jskm haa incrcued nanonally since rhe events following *Septetnbcr L I*. 

42 Bawa Muhaiyaddeen (iw 7 K especially the final chapter. Everyone U Speaking About 
Peace*. 

43 BawaMuliaiyaddcen{l987Xrx22. 

44 TjifiiJ a* (he Arabic (and Sufi) term denoting theological and jurisprudential rigidity 
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Imodncdon 

Sufi tjriqji art* in many respects* unique communities, not only in the diversity of 
structures and theologies, but also in tbeir ability id adapt id social and cultural 
contexts Integrating the thccAophiCjl and esoteric with the social and political, meal 
tanqas have played, and many stiU play, a significant role in Muslim societies. In 
contemporary modern and postmodern contexts, the study of such communities it 
important as ii lacilitates an understanding of the adaptation of communities, whose 
focus is. essentially transcendent and whose interactions are increasingly transnational. 

The /jrjtfj oi Shaylcb Nazim al-Haqoani traces its origins to a branch of the 
Naqshbondiyya in Dagestan, where it functioned essentially as a regional Sufi cult. 1 
The subsequent translocation of three generations of thaykbt through Turkey and 
Syria, to Northern Cyprus and beyond, has led to the adaptation of the tartq* in each 
of these contexts and phases. The t&fiqa has, particularly under the direction of its 
present it^yfctp extended its mensbership to many countries and has possibly one of the 
largest and roost diverse international nvmbenhif»ofanySurl/^^Tbtdir(rsiey of 
its emphasis in oil of these varying situations - political, escbatological. spiritual - sets 
it apart from other groups. 

Previous research into this particular tariqa has focused mainly on single geo* 
graphical contexts, in particular tbe UK' and Lebanon. 4 The extensive international 
networking of tbe tattqa suggests that there has been an increasing necessity to focus 
research on the interactions of these contexts and, additionally, to focus on the rote of 
eiectronic networking via the Internet. Of special significance for this research is the 
way in wtucb the present ibaykb has succeeded in contextualiiing the tanq* in these 
diverse situations while essentially maintaining the traditional elements and teachings 
as a focus of its identity. 

The main aim of tbe project, the results of which the present contribution is an 
overview, was to "broaden our understanding of how Islam functions across bound- 
aries of store, communities and ethnic groups* and, within that, more specifically to 
find out how a Sufi order can adjust to a rapidly changing environment. Iriree locations 
were selected lor fieldwotk, namely Britain. Dagestan and Lebanon. Tbe rationale lor 
this selection was comparatively straightforward. The t<tnq* has its origins in 
Dagestan and later set root in Lebanon before travelling west, where Britain was its 
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first base. However, the different contexts of those three countries also gave us ■ 
to the bttiq* in different relationship* to modernity and change. In Dagestan, the 
political and socioeconomic context meant that it existed in isolation from the 
transnational dimension of the tariq* while functioning within a situation of a large 
number of similarly fragmented Sufi groups- In Lebanon, the uxrtq* ha* been emerg- 
ing from a civil experience that had isolated it from its western development* 
which had started a tew rears before the inception of that war in 197V It has increas- 
ing J r been drawn inio the transnational network which had appeared during the war- 
In Britain, the tarufa started in London but became fragmented as it established fal- 
lowings around the country, consisting variously of Muslims of immigrant origin and 
of a significant group of converts. The combination of particular common themes 
across the t+ivn^j ta 1 1 tt udi? to political authority, looseness of definition of membership i 
and specific events (above all the millennium debate) provided us with the material to 
test the nature of communication across the network and a measure of the relationship 
between universal and local practice and expression in these three sites. 

Apart from working through print, audio and video materials, the main source of 
information has been guided conversations and observation of the activities of the 
tarufa and its members in tjtiqa settings. At an early stage* we drew up a list of 
categories of people to be interviewed in each location and a list of the types of infor- 
mation we would be looking for through a process of semi -structured interviews- 
Given the nature of the tariqa and the circumstances of the locations* it quickly became 
clear that such interview* were not welcome and that they threatened to distort the 
field and the nee our access. It was possible to tape some interviews in Dagestan, but 
in Britain and Lebanon it was not and notes had to be made after the event. These 
factors meant that the research went slower than had been anticipated but they were 
not, in the end, a significant obstacle to obtaining the kind of information we were 
looking lor Already before the project we were aware that Internet material had to 
be treated with caution, particularly as regards provenance. This was confirmed on 
several occasions during the project, when checks revealed that particular texts bad 
been 'cuckoo-nested' on Haqqani site* by opponents. 

Within the Sufi traditions of Islam the Naqshbandi lartfa (order) is one of the 
largest. Arising out of the teachings of the eponymous rounder Khawa)a tiaha* al*Dm 
Naqshband id. t)S9 CE), who is buried outside Bukhara in present-day Uzbekistan, 
the Noqshbandis attracted Utge following* particularly among Turkic peoples in 
Central Asia and the Ottoman Empire, in the Indian subcontinent and in south east 
Asia, becoming the dominant tatiq* in some areas. Over time different subgroups 
appeared around particularly charismatic Naqshbandi spiritual guides t>baykht)> The 
Haqqani branch was founded by Shayxh Nazim al-Qubrusi al-Haqqani. v He was 
born in Cyprus in 1922 and in 1943 was initiated by the Naqshbandi lisiykk 'Abdallah 
al-Daghestani (d« in Damascus. He spent the following years preaching and 

travelling around the ea*t Mediterranean where he attracted followers in Lebanon, 
Syria and Jordan. Two brothers of the elite Lebanese Sunni Kobbani family became 
bis leading trusted aides and one of them, Hishom. became his son-in-law. A year 
after al-Daghestani's death. Shaykh Nazim went to Britain to start a mission in the 
west, and it is usually from this time that his Haqqani branch is dated as a growing 



number of disciples <m*rid) waned to gather around him. In 1990 Shaikh Hisham 
moved co die Unwed Slice*, founding a branch of the Haqqani tanqa there. He 
and hi* brocher Adnan, based in Tripoli, Lebanon, are widely regarded at possible 
successor* {khalifat* a term used also co denoce che leader of a local group) lo Shaykh 
Naxim. 

For che project, fieJdwork cook place on three sites: Dagestan, Lebanon and Britain. 
An historical approach would suggest cbac che three sices be dealt with in this order 
here. However, the evencs which cook place during che period of research and which 
provided rests of bow che tartqa functioned tended co stare in the West and impact on 
Lebanon - and hardly ac all on Dagestan. So it makes more sense to deal with che sites 
in che reverse order. besote considering a number of overarching themes arising out of 
the tjeldwork and che other elements of the research conducted by the team. 



Britain 

The origins of the unq*% presence in Britain go back co when Shaykh Nairn first 
visited in 1974 on che ins cruet tons of his own &aykh^ 'Abdallah al-Daghe*rani. He 
soon started attracting a number of followers of various ethnic backgrounds, includ- 
ing a number of white converts. A succession of properties were occupied until in 
1992 a significant girc from che Sultan of Brunei allowed che purchase and modifi- 
cation of Sc Anne s in Tottenham, Shaykh Naxim continued co make regular visits, 
usually during Ramadan, These visits, and his relaxed attitude to the presence of boch 
women and men in his meetings and co the performance of the seasonal rites, 
attracted followers who sought to sec up local groups around che country. Of these, 
che two in Birmingham and Sheffield have been the most notable outside London - 

The Birmingham group has had a succession of leaders ikhtltfat ) and locations. Ic has 
shown a tendency to occasional (actional splitting. The first *h*)kb was excluded for 
alleged 'indiscretions' but apparently retained personal links to Shaykh Naxim. His 
successor, formerly a member of a major locally based Naqihhundi developed 
plans, ultimately disappointed due to lack of funding, for che establishment of a major 
Islamic centre of learning. He in rum was denounced in 1996 and, caking wich him 
some of the following, moved his allegiance co another (Syrian) duykh. He was replaced 
by a younger man (24 years of age). The group has for a some years been almosr exclu* 
sively South Asian in membership* which most probably accounts for che fact that 
women's groups usually meet separately. The core membership of about twenty, mostly 
young men. is supplemented by much larger numbers, particularly (rom che extended 
families of the core members, when Shaykh Naaim himself visits. During such meet 
ings there are usually reports of significant numbers of new followers declaring their 
adherence (giving bay*a)+ In the early years, the group attracted members of other 
tofiqai* but since the appointment of the young khalifa in 1996 has mainly attracted 
young men of South Asian origin new co Suiam- The group has thus become much 
more of a youth rnovement with subsequent relative political radicaliaarion, a change 
which was reflected by an often quite ambivalenc attitude to the project. 

The Sheffield group is based around a property whose purchase was arranged by 
Shaykh r^JEU>iro+ Much of che internal dissent in che group is art nboced ro disagreements 
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over its administration and use. with the consequence that various sections meet for 
their own dbtkr at various times, Tbe Birmingham group has always assumed that 
their owd failure to find funding for their centre was due to the problems m Sheffield. 
The Sheffield group has remained ethnically mixed with membership recruited 
from South Asian Muslims. Turks and white and Afro-Caribbean converts. The 
different internal groupings tend also to coincide with these ethnic distinctions. A 
predominantly Pakistani -origin male group meets Fridays for a closed weekly Jktkr 
led by a white convert, while another group, mixed in both ethnicity and gender, 
meets on Sundays in an open environment. The latter has good relations with the UK 
John Bennett group and have an annual (oint meering with a Sheffield -based neo- 
shamanic group. This group is more oriented rewards alternative forms of spiritual- 
ity with recent connections to Glastonbury <see below). 

The London part of the tariqa consists of followers from Turkish, South Asian and 
Western convert background. Only a few of the original leading followers of Shaykh 
Nazim remain with the group, some having become quite strong opponents, in part 
due to the failure of Shaykh Naxim's early predictions of the coming of the AUWr. The 
London group is fragmented with no one overall kh&itfa t but rather several senior 
khalifat* each leading their followers in separate <a%ter meetings. The whole group only 
comes together when Shaykh Nazim visits and stays in the apartment at St Anne's. 
Tbe looseness of the group has given Shaykh Hitham in the USA an entree to claim 
overall authority, a claim which he has during the research period been asserting over 
the whole of Western Europe. This claim is vehemently opposed by a number of the 
mmji based in London, and seems to have little impact outside London. 

In February 1999 Shaykh Nazim visited Glastonbury, where he spoke to a packed 
audience in the Assembly Rooms. Recognizing Glastonbury as the "spiritual heart of 
Britain', be instructed a leading female follower to move there and set up shop. She 
opened a H Sufi chatity shop' and the locality started to attract a number of followers. 
Currently about twenty m*rtJ> live in the town and attend weekly Jhtkrt. One series, 
monthly on Sundays, is led by the leading London-based khalifa and attracts a 
number of followers from London and Sheffield. Another group meets weekly on 
Thursdays but is claimed by some not to have the authority of Shaykh Nazim. In 
both cases, attendance by 'Pakistani brothers* is discouraged. Tbe talks at the 
monthly meeting tend to minimize explicitly Islamic language, preferring the vocabu- 
lary of 'energy', 'breathing in light' and 'taking in the Divine', which is more often 
associated with new religious movements and New Age. In November 2000 a public 
'whirling dervish* performance was held (a form of Jhikr traditional in the 
Mawlawiyya {McvleviJ tartq*). since when several other such events have been btJd. 
The November programme also included musical performances by various Haqqani 
groups from Britain. Germany and the Netherlands, apparently on the authority of 
Shaykh Nazim* who was reported to have authorized the use of music as a way of 
appealing to new recruits. The use of the Maulawi 'whirling' Jhikr has provoked some 
internal discussion. Some local groups adopted it for their own use for a time while 
others opposed it and its use is now restricted to Glastonbury. 

During the period of research two main phenomena have dominated develop- 
ments* The mafor one was the millennium. Early in 1999 Shaykh Nazim started to 
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relate bis teaching oo the coming of the MM to mots expected later in the year and 
into 2000. The main element in this forecast related to the- major problems anticipated 
in ibe computer world namely the two date issues of 9-9.99 and* abort all. the Y2K 
1>ug\ Other events were integrated into this discourse, panicularly the earthquake in 
Turkey and Greece and the solar eclipse across Europe. There was talk of mmJt going 
to Damascus or Lebanon to await the end ckys\ or ar lean leaving the town* for the 
countryside. Some gave up college courses in anticipation, and a sate bouse was estab' 
Jisbed in Norfolk. When nothing untoward happened, many followers became 
disoriented tnd refused to discuss ibe subject with the researcher* Shaykh r^Jamm bun* 
self remained in seclusion at ha borne in Northern Cyprus until August 2000 when he 
resumed his travels ct> Lebanon, Syria, the USA and elsewhere. By mid-200 1 he had not 
y« visited Britain, The explanation most often given for the foilure of the predictions 
is that God was persuaded by Shaykh Naaim s prayers to have mercy on humaniiy. 

A regularly disruptive element has been the appearance of 'false ifxiyki*i\ One such, 
a Shaykh Nasan. a Syrian, appeared in Britain in the spring of 1999 claiming to be 
acting on the authority of Shaykh Naaim, seeking to dissuade nmJt from leaving 
their homes in response to the forecasts of the coming of the Ahthdi. For a time there 
began to develop ibe kind of cohesion across the groups which had hitherto been 
lacking in the absence of a resident "national* khattfa. But while Shaykh Na'san 
appeared to have gained the adherence of the small groups in Coventry and Slough, 
his credentials were increasingly being challenged until finally in the autumn Shaykh 
Naiim made it clear that he had not given ibis man his authority. During September 
2000 another claimant appeared, an ex-surrii/, recruiting disciples on the auibority of 
Shaylch Nazim, in particular targeting the Glastonbury base. In both these cases the 
Internet, through mailing lists and newsgroups, was the main medium by wtuch the 
"raise tbajkb*' were exposed. 



Lebanon 

As pan of the cultural region often called greater' or geographical' Syria ibriaJ 
ai'thjm) the religious environment of Lebanon has much in common with the larger 
region, especially in its Sufi traditions. Although with special strengths in the coun- 
tryside in this region, Sufism has also historically had a marked presence in towns and 
cities. In an ethnically diverse region such as this, the Sufi traditions are also diverse 
with virtually all the main traditions represented and none being dominant. The 
Naqsbbandi tradition has on the whole been associated with ethnic groups such as 
Turks and Kurds, while Arabs have tended to gravitate in particular to the Qadiriyya 
and Rira'jyya. The twentieth* century process of urbanization and the disintegration 
of the Ottoman Empire seriously weakened the Sufi networks in the region.' But, as 
in the rest of the Arab world, urban Sufism has seen something of a revival since the 
1960s, although often with greater emphasis on individual piety than on the organized 
structures of the traditional «Mf*/, but still frequently in a relationship of spiritual 
gu*de Uh*yU or »nM to dbciple immiA 

Shaykh Naaim first established a following in Lebanon during the 1970s, working 
our of his home in northern Cyprus. Two brothers of the elite Sunni Kabbani family 



(a distant relation is currently Chief Mufti of Lebanon). Hisham and Adnan. became 
hi* leading disciples in the country. During the civil war period. 1975-1990, Shaykh 
Nazim's preaching gained a growing following, as did that of a number of other j6*>4nr» 
appealing to people tired of the depredations of civil war. During ibis time the centre 
of the group's activity moved from Beirut to Tripoli. By the late 1960s Shaykh Naxim's 
attentions were increasingly devoted to Europe, and in 1988 he visited Lebanon 
tor the lose time in a decade. Two years later he sent Shaykh Hisham Kabbani to 
the United States to wan a new mission there, drawing attention even further away 



When Shaykh Na»m again visited Tripoli in 199* ii «s to fmd a much depleted 
group of followers around Sbaykb Adrian Kabbani. Our research suggests thar the 
active core does not consist of more than about twenty people. This rises to about 70 
when Shaykh Naiim visits, as be did again in May 1999 and in August -September 
2000. However, there are larger numbers who seek to meet him during such visits 
without taking part in the more formal sessions of the t^rnqj. Another group of about 
the same siae regularly meets in Beirut, led by a distant cousin of Sbaykb Adrian. 
There are few relationships between these two Lebanese groups and the three others 
existing in this part of the Arab world, namely in Damascus, Aleppo and Cairo, apart 
from during visits by Shaykh Naaim when some followers Irom elsewhere will travel 
to meet him. This also means that each local group knows very little about any of the 
others and tends to attribute much greater success to the tefuja elsewhere ("thousands 
of followers in Aleppo'), a tendency which is strengthened by the very wide concept 
of adherence adopted by Shaykh Naiim and his immediate entourage. Even within 
the local group there is hardly any individual contact between members outside the 
regular meetings, probably due to the very different occupational backgrounds of the 
core membership. 

In Lebanon in Sunni Muslim circles Shaykh Naiim is probably the best known of 
the various Sufi ihjykhs with rollovers in the country. Personally he appears to be on 
good terms with several of the other unqjt and during his 1999 visit attended a 
prayer circle of the Rifa'ryya in Tripoli. But he also has opponents, first and foremost 
among the wfafii- However, the most active opposition probably comes from the 
Association of Islamic Charitable Projects, popularly known as al-Ahbosh, one of 
the largest Islamic movements to grow out of the civil war, described as an activist 
pan-Sufi movement. While Its main arguments are with the tola/a and the Muslim 
Brotherhood, it has launched some virulent attacks on Shaykh Naiims teachings 
based on their alleged transgressions of core Islamic teaching and practice. These 
attacks have been published both in print and on the Internet. 

Ic was primarily through the Internet that the millennium discourse reached 
Lebanon and attracted a good deal of local media attention. In May 1999 the news 
started circulating that Shaykh Naiim had called on his followers to gather in a 
Lebanese mountain village to await the coming of the Mabdi at the turn of the 
millennium. Some European and US followers did converge on the village in question 
much to the consternation of the inhabitants and the security services. A further com- 
plication appears to have been that the village was the property of the Kabbani family- 
clan, and the main sections of the clan took legal action against Shaykh Adnan and 
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other followers to assert their ownership rights. When the millennial predictions t 
noi fulfilled in 2000, it was a major blow to the groups reputation and that of its 
leaden* especially Shaykh ftJaxtm ~l~his appears to have been a timJ factor contributing 
to ibe marginali^ation of Sbaylth Naxim's tartq* in the region. 



Dagestan 

The context in Dagestan is strongly influenced by the consequences of generations of 
interaction between the Islamic traditions of the region and Soviet policy towards 
them. Traditionally Sufism, especially in the Naoshbandi form, has been the domi- 
nant expression of Islam* and the population is very self-consciously Sufi. Isolation 
from the broader developments of the Muslim world, botb during the Tsarist and the 
Soviet periods, has tended to favour religious exclusivity and strict adherence to the 
disciplines of the various toriqai. At the same time the ethnic diversity of Dagestan 
has allowed for the rise of ethnically defined uriqai, a Jink which has also encouraged 
political activism. Such fragmentation did not* however, prevent a degree of boundary- 
crosung between Naqshtundis and various other &ir«f*ii, partKularly the Shadhiliyya 
and Juxuliyya. Thus Naqshbandi ihttykht were among the leaders of resistance to 
Russian expansion during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries* 1 * Under Tsarist 
and then Soviet rule the Sun orders were subjected to sustained attack, including 
killings and deportations to Siberia, Many tied, including Shaykh Abdullah al-Faix 
al-Daghisuni, the thaykb of Shaykh Naxim. The fragmented nature of Dagestan* 
ethno- political loyalties meant that some ihaykb* were persuaded to work with the 
Soviet state against the continuing manifestations of unofficial Islam. When the 
Soviet system collapsed, Dagestani Sufis emerged from the underground and cham- 
pioned the grass-roots rc-lslamixation of the region. Out of the multiplicity of Sufi 
groups* that led by Shaykh Sayyid Effendi Chirkeevski (Natfshbandi) emerged as the 
M fjttv representative of official Islam in alliance with two main ethnic political 
groupings, namely the Avars and Dargins which have dominated post-Soviet Dagestani 
politics. This enabled Shaykh Sayyid Eftendi to shape government opposition to the 
post-Soviet growth of Salafi movements, significant given their strength in neigh- 
bouring Chechnya, as well is disapproval of alternative Sufi groups. 

These circumstances have provided a very uncertain environment tor the small 
group of follower* of Shaykh Naxim_ The multiplicity of Sufi and ethnic groups pro- 
vided space for Shaykh Naxim to seek a foothold in Dagestan. His first and only visit 
took place in August 199? it the invitation of Nadirshakh KhachiUev, an ethnic 
Lak who was at the time a deputy in the Moscow Duma and leader of Russia's Union 
ol Muslims. The alliance was primarily one of political convenience in that it pro- 
vided Shaykh Naxim with local sponsorship and in return potentially lent 
Khachilaev Sufi support in his campaign against Avar^l^argin dominance. In May 
199S Khachilaevs alleged involvement in an attempt to storm the Parliament 
building in Makhachkala ended his political aspirations and marginaliaed the small 
number of Shaykh Naxim s supporters. Among the various Sufi groups opposed to 
Shaykh Sayyid Eftcndi, that of Shaykh Naxim is particularly exposed to government 
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Shaykh Natims follc*wers in Dagestan can hardly be termed an organisation and are 
a tortqa only in a very vague seme of sharing some form of spiritual adherence to ibe 
Shaykh. Tnere is * kbattf* in * suburb of Makhachkala, bur his links with other 
members are minimal. The number of adherents is several hundred according to 
che statements of mtndt interviewed, but only a few dozen according to outsiders. 
However, there is a wider acceptance and respect of his position as one among several 
valid fkaykkt. Due to their isolation the few Haqoxuiis of Dagestan did not participate 
in any of the discourses which took place elsewhere in the w*a*f during the period of 
research. Onlr a few circulating audio and videotapes contribute to a shared discourse, 
apart from the occasional exchange of visits among different parts of the country. Such 
religious rites as do take place are in the traditional Naqshbandi forms of the region. 
Tbe ethoo-potitical rragmcntation finds its equivalent in Sufi arguments over rival 
chains of inherited authority <tf£/M The official line of Shaykh Sayyid Effendi is that 
be is the only legitimate heir of the Naqshbandi tradition in Rigtstan, while opponents 
allege that bis ahtU is a forgery of one of the Red rixtykbi who supported the 
Bolsheviks. Among these opponents there are also rival Mias in circulation- 1 * 

The teachings of the Dagestani followers of Shaykh Naaim are explicitly 'non- 
doctrinal'. The research suggests that this may in part be due to the absence of detailed 
Islamic education resulting from Soviet -tra policies; the members certainly have only 
a very superficial knowledge of Islamic prrcepts or texts, even those which are most 
closely associated traditionally with the Naqshbandis. But the group also has an 
explicit policy of inclusive ness. This finds expression in their willingness to rake part 
in the rites of other Sufi groups, sharing visits to the mausoleum of earlier tbayhhs, 
and following Shaykb Nairn's example of easy access to adherence. While these char- 
acteristics become accusations against Shaykh Naaim's followers on the part of ibe 
'ofnoaT Sufis of Shaykh Sayyid Eirendi. they are fort her reason for the respect in 
which he is held by many 'opposition* %haykhi. 



Common themes 

The first t|uestion which most strikingly arises out of the research is ibe nebulous 
nature of 'membership' of the tjrnfd* or the 'following' of the th&ykh* giving rise to very 
different assessments of the sice of the tatiq*, Field work and other accounts regularly 
confirm the ease of expressing adherence, or giving fuj'j, to Shaykh Nazim. We have 
seen and heard of numbers of occasions on which he has invited and accepted the 
liji'j of dozens of people, not to mention report* of public meeting* with hut-.dredi 

of people present. This ease of adherence contrasts sharply with most other Sufi 
groups, including others in the Na<ashbandi tradition. The borders of the wtqa are 
porous also in the sense that only in the cases of the 'false ibayk&t have we recorded 
any form of official 'expulsion'. Most departures go unnoticed, often in the sense also 
that someone who has given, or is said to have given. Krfa does not follow up that 
initial contact and is not again seen in connection with the tartqa. By coincidence, 
the three research sites share an environment in which the processes associated with 
establishing some form of organization are minimal. Impressions from Germany and 
the USA suggest that the context in those countries (strong legal expectations of 
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civil-society organixarions in Germany, strong political expectations in The USA) 
encourages more formal concepts of membership anoYor st ructures. Our conclusion is 
that membership' of (he tortqa is besl conceived of as consisting of ibree circles. The 
inner circle is ibe committed mttfiJs wbo consistently like port in die regular meetings 
for dbtkr, a group which includes a small number of individuals who arc in regular 
contact with Shaykh Naxim, often the local khalifa, and who form his entourage' 
when he visits. A second, much larger, cirde is composed of those wbo attend unaa 
(unction* only on special occasions, such as tbe major festivals. It is at its largest when 
Shaykh Naxim is present. A third circle, much smaller, is by its nature more difficult 
to identify and could be viewed as consisting of those individuals who look to Shaykh 
Naxim as some kind of spiritual model or guide without taking part in the collective 
activities of the tariff Ail of these, including the third circle, wiU at some time or 
other have given ba?a to Shaykh Naxim, but there are many more who have given 
ba/a and cannot be regarded as being in any of the three circles, as their 'member- 
ship has either lapsed or was never activated following the toy'*. The claims of 
spokespersons of the tariqa to large 'membership' numbers seem to be based on either 
the numbers of participants in the three circles or a cumulative total of those who 
have given b&fa at some time; botb calculations would by their nature be impres- 
sionistic and large. In terms of assessing the impact of Shaykh Naxim overall, one also 
has to take into account the widely held respect in which many Muslims bold holy 
men', men (it is very seldom women) who are somehow regarded as being 'touched 
by the sacred'. For this reason many people attending large public meetings to hear 
Shaykh Naxim cannot necessarily be counted as followers but are rather an expression 
of this respect. 

Two topics of discussion within the networks of the tartqa have been of particular 
interest to the aims of the project as a test of how it coheres and how discourses move 
around the network. One, the question of relations with the political authority, has 
been a continuous theme in the history of the tonga during the 1990s. The other, 
namely the coming of the MahJt and the millennium theme, was peculiar to the 
period of research. 

The activities and teachings of Shaykh Naxim and his key followers, particularly 
Shaykh Hisham. have regularly indicated an assumption that the legitimate author- 
ity of a state should be respected. The principle is not expressed explicitly in general 
terms but can be deduced from actions and responses in particular situations- Shaykh 
Naxim counts among his close mttidi senior members of royal families in Malaysia 
and Brunei, the latter having provided substantial financial support on a number of 
occasions. At tbe time of the death ol Princess Diana, Shaykh Naxim on several occa- 
sions spoke in strong support of Prince Charies and blamed Dianas death, among 
other things, on her adultery. On the other hand, some quite abstruse arguments in 
Islamic law were mobilixed to legitimixe Prince Charles's relations with Mrs Camilla 
Parker^Bowles. In 1999 Shaykh Hisham shocked the majority of the Muslim com- 
munrty in the USA and its leading supporters by declaring to the State Department 
that most Muslim organ ixarions were extremist and a danger to US security. 14 During 
late 2000 and into 2001 Shayfchs Hisham and Naxim have made themselves available 
to the government of Uxbekistan in its endeavours to encourage a friendly Islam as a 
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counter to perceived fundamentalist' threats <o the political order** This tendency 
has placed the group* in Dagestan and Lebanon, where the sure is disputed, in a dif- 
ficult position In Dagestan, support for the loser in a struggle for political control 
contributed to the margioalixation of the fara/a, while it was partly protected from a 
similar rate in Lebanon, following the return of Rafioj Hariri to the premiership, by 
Shaykh Adrian's membership of an elite Sunni clan. 

The millennium discourse lasted about eight months in all, from the spring of 

1999 until the beginning of 2000, and was then followed during the summer of 

2000 by a Lower-key process of reinterpretation. Since his early preaching in the 
1970s, Shaykh Naxim has regularly returned to the theme of the coming of the 
MflM and imminent end of days'. In the mid-1970s he had on several occasions put 
a date to the event, but as the dates passed unewntfully he ceased this practice while 
continuing to talk of the end of the world in more general terms. The impact of the 
millennium discussion in Britain and Lebanon has been outlined above. Its absence 
in Dagestan has also been noted. The disparity was due to the fact that the subject 
was communicated primarily via the Internet, which is absent in Dagestan, In effect 
this made the Internet a fourth site of fie Id work, which had a marked impact also on 
the form taken by the tariqa in its electronic manifestation. Complementing the 
main outlines of the millennium events outlined previously was an extensive pro- 
liferation of texts and discussions that commonly had a minimal Islamic content- 
Often this content had much closer affinity to the content and language of New Age 
movements and, occasionally, of Christian survjvalises; in one instance an extensive 
section of a Christian survivalist websites advice for the coming Y2K catastrophe 
was pasted verbatim and unattributed into a Naximi website. After the failure of the 
predictions, the New Age themes of rural versus urban, nature versus technology, 
etc. have been strengthened as interpretations of what Shaykh Nazim was "really" 
warning against. 

The millennium events illustrate the uneven nature of the communications which 
might be expected to be a major factor in holding the t*rtq* as a whole together- 
Traditional l>; texts and travel were the main cohesive force in the Suit orders beyond 
the local situation. They continue to be a significant factor. The talks oi Shaykh Naxim, 
usually recorded and transcribed by trusted Mara/i. circulate widely and across national 
boundaries in print form, as do audio- and videotapes. The itinerancy of Shaykh 
Nasim visiting his various groups of followers is reciprocated by the regular visits to 
his home in northern Cyprus by individual martdi. The majority of this travelling is 
between the centre (the Shaykh s home) and the periphery (the local groups), but 
some exchanging of visits does take place between local groups, particularly when 
Shaykh Naxim is visiting but also at other times. 

The Internet has become a major new means of communication in this tartqa, as it 
has among many islamic groups and movements. As we have seen in the case of the 
millennium debate, the Internet has become the means by which news and ideas have 
become able to move instantly around the network. However, it has not necessarily 
strengthened the coherence of the tortqa beyond the local - in fact, it could be argued 
to have created the opportunity for more "locals' to be created. On the one hand, the 
Internet has excluded those who have no or only limited access to it. On the other 



hand* the ease of access to publishing on ibe Interact Km enabled The proliferation of 
Haqqaru source*. We have identified five websites in each of Britain and the USA and 
further one* in mainland Europe, as well as jewnl electronic newsgroups and moil- 
ing lists. A* i network with no centralized directive leadership, these are often the 
protects of dedicated individuals. Tbey sometimes publish material and views which 
aw*aken the ire of other members of the /jfj^j who then publish counter— texts on other 
sites. The ease with which hackers can infiltrate confusing material into opponents' 
sites while disguising their true source further complicates tbt field. In effect, the 
source on the Internet becomes the equivalent of a local group with all the variations 
which that entails. 

Two questions remain of key significance to this project, namely, what is it that 
enables us to talk of this very disparate network as a community wiib any kind of 
common character and cohesion, and in what ways is it 'transnational? To the first 
question, our rrsponse is that the Haqqani tartqa is surprisingly traditional in Sufi 
terms. Tradi (tonally, a Sufi unq<i existed primarily as a local group, adapting to and 
taking on the character of the locality in which it was integrated Its recruitment, 
membership, public profile and activities reflected the local environment. What held 
it together with other local groups of the same unqj were certain shared teachings 
and rites, an expectation of hospitality when travelling and, above all, adherence to 
the commonly acknowledged Shaykb and his spiritual inheritance and guidance. 
Those contemporary Sufi groups which function coherently under a centrally direc- 
tive leadership are much more akin to certain Islamist political parties than they are 
to traditional Sufism. The traditional nature of the Haqqanis is evident both in the 
enormous local variety and in the central esteem in which Shaykh Naaim is held. 
Commenting on our research, one Italian wwrtd told us; "You will only find the 
complete story in Cyprus', and our Russian researcher visiting IXtgestan after spend- 
ing a week with Shaykh Nazim in Cyprus was effectively regarded as his representa- 
tive after several years without contact. As we have observed around the visits of 
Shaykh Naaim to Britain and Lebanon, the faruftt only fully exists where Shaykh 
Naaim is. 

The Haqqani tariq* clearly has a transnational presence. But unlike much of the 
current discussion around transnational ism, including the majority of the projects on 
the Transnational Communities Programme, ■ this community is only very margin- 
ally constructed around migration. The movement of people around the network has 
been determined by the network rather than the movement, leading to its establish- 
ment in new localities. The network has clearly not expanded along migratory routes. 
This itinerancy of limited numbers of members is partly directed to the centre, if. 
Shaykh Naaim's base in Cyprus, and partly towards other local groups, this latter 
mostly in Europe and the USA. This mirrors the travels of Shaykh Naaim himself 
and, to a lesser extent, that of Shaykb Hisham. However, it also seems dear tbat at 
all normal times, i.e. when Shaykh Nazim is not visiting, it is the autonomy of the 
local group that is most characteristic of the Jraav. At the level of ideal construction, 
Therefore, the jwvpr is transnational, while at the level of existence in society it is 
local; the transnational usually only r>ecotnes 'real' in the presence of ibe Shaykh. 
Tram local" might be a more appropriate term- 
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6 Aspects of the 

Naqshbandi-Haqqani order in 
North America 1 

David W. Damn/ 



American Islamic mysticism is The product and project of two complementary forces 
in contemporary North American society and culture. One of these generative force* 
is the diverse vitality o/ the substantial mulri-ethnk and multi -generational US and 
Canadian Muslim communities. A second powerful factor is a more general modern 
American interest in a broadly conceived 'spirituality' that investigates and some- 
times incorporates religious belief*, symbols and rituals from a dirxying host of 
sources* including Islam and Islamic mysticism* Foe many individuals pursuing this 
brand of integrative spirituality. Islamic mysticism, conveniently described by the 
term 'Sufism'. does not require a Muslim identity. Undemanding this interaction - 
between Muslim and non-Muslim practitioners of mysticism in the Americas — is a 
crucial element in interpreting the shape and trajectory of Islamic mysticism in the 
Americas. 

New World Islamic mysticism is practised by both Muslims and non-Muslims; it 
may transcend barriers of gender, generation, class and ethnicity or serve to reinforce 
them: it may be envisioned as inseparable from organised social interaction and 
expression, or imagined as a deeply private spiritual component of an individual s 
custom bred world-view* The proper study of the contours of Islamic mysticism in 
North America becomes an examination of a sprawling set of interdisciplinary question*, 
themes and concerns. 

Trie social setting of most North American Islamic mysticism is within the stun- 
ningly diverse Muslim communities that make up the New World expression of the 
MM*kt- Sufism in these communities is virtually synonymous with the semi-private 
practices of Sufi orders - the numerous and variously configured social organisations 
called 'brotherhoods' . Hierarchical lineages of spiritual masters, special sets of teach- 
ings and disciplines, and unique hagiographical traditions all serve to distinguish 
these brotherhoods from one another 

One of the most visible of these Sufi orders in the context of contemporary reli- 
gious life in the Americas is the Naoihbandi-Haqqani order. This traditional Sufi 
brotherhood, with deep roots in the Muslim communities of the eastern Mediterranean, 
has established itself in the last decade particularly as one of the fastest -growing and 
most important otders in Western Europe and North America. Trie significant growth 
and spread of this conservative islamic spiritual movement in largely non-Muslim con- 
texts suggests much about the dynamics of Sufism in the Americas. This contribution 
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will survey the history and present Kami of the order in The United Sure* and 
Canada before specifically examining two sphere* of Haqqani activity; first, the outer, 
public octivitiei of the brotherhood and second, some of (he inner (heme* of religious; 
and mystkaJ instruction found in HacjCfani publications. The Haqqani ibaykbs c boose 
(o illustrate their traditional Sufi spiritual (hemes through example* drawn from 
contemporary Western non-Muslim experience. Jn ibis way. carat events - such a* 
Y2K excitement. hoof-and- mouth disease, and the death of Princess Diana - all 
become part of mystical pedagogical technique. The headlines and the way the 
Haqqani tk&ykht interpret (hem for their disciples become living lessons that can 
speak powerfully to such theme* as morality, life after death, and the cultivation of 
an inner Ufa. 



HUtory of che order 

The Naqshbaixli- Haqqani order is a modern branch of the well-known Naqshbandi 
order, a Sufi brotherhood that took shape under the guidance and teachings of the 
Central Asian tkayib Khawapa Baha' al-din Noqshband (d. 1^89 in Bukhara) but 
tracing its ultimate origins to the Prophet Muhammad (d. in Medina),' The 
Naqshiundis are widespread throughout the Muslim world and are active today espe- 
cially in Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, the Balkans* South and Central Asia, Malaysia and 
Indonesia. A set of key features defines the Naqshbandis across these diverse ethnic* 
social and historic settings. These include; (1) an uncompromising Sunni orientation. 
(2) emphasis on thtri'j and 5ahw, (J) a tradition of foil social and political engage- 
ment wiib the world, and (4) as noted by K. A. Nizami, a willingness to guide and 
if necessary confront the state in order to bring it cioser to religion.' 

Shaykh Naaim Adil al'Qibrusi al-Haqqani al-Naqshbandi (b. 1922) is the grand* 
•'..!<•■ and namesake of the present NaqshbanoVHaqqini lineage. Born in Lam oca 
and raised in the family of a junior Egyptian colonial administrator in the British 
crown colony of Cyprus, Shaykh Nazim's spiritual education began in Istanbul. After 
receiving mystical instruction from a number of dhtykhi, he travelled to Damascus 
where he took imitation into the Naqihbandi order from Shaykh Abd Allah 
Dagheitani (d. 19?3> in 1943. When his spiritual mentor ordered him bock to 
Cyprus, Shaykh Nazim personally "spread spiritual guidance and Islamic teachings' 
on the island for the next seven years, despite official Turkish government opposition 
to his activities and threatened legal actions against him. 

In 19?2. Shaykh Naxim married into the family of one of Shaykh Daghestani's 
senior disciples and relocated to Damascus. From Syria Shaykh Naaim continued to 
visit Cyprus regularly and made extended trips to Lebanon, Egypt and Jordan/ 
Naqshbandi 'Haqqani hagiographical Jiieroture portrays this period, from the early 
1950s until 1974, as a time of intense spiritual activity for Shaykh Naxim. marked 
by visionary retreats and extensive walking touts through Syria, Cyprus, Jordan and 
Turkey. In these preaching tours* he encouraged people to leave atheism, secularism 
and materialism and to come back to God\» At the time of Cyptiot independence 
from Great Britain in I960, Shaykh Naiim emerged as a vocal opponent of the 
secular coalition government headed by president Archbishop Makarios (d. 1977) and 
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vice-president Dr Faal r^icuk. The Cypriot press attacked Shaykh Naxim and denounced 
him a* an ami -reformist and reactionary agent of foreign intents. Jt was even sug- 
gested that he was a follower of the Doha') tilth Shaikh Nazim s critiques continued 
unchecked* and the Turkish Cypriot administration expelled him in 19b 5. 1 By meat 
accounts Shaykh Naaim returned to Syria and Lebanon* where he continued his 
preaching and his rigorous mystical discipline. 

Sl»,kh Nairn* f-r Sha T kh Dagte.ani dkd in WJ. »nd that »m C yw Shaykh 
Naxim received permission "from the Prophet (Muhammad) to spread the light of 
Islam into the European countries'* He travelled to London in 1974 and. warmly 
welcomed by follower* of Gurd|kff protegf John G. Bennett <d. 1974), established a 
centre there. Starting that same year. Shaykh Naaim established an annual regular 
travel routine, spending each Ramadan in London before returning to Turkey over- 
land and visiting various Muslim and non-Muslim European communities en route. 
Over the next two decades he continually expanded his protelytmng mission beyond 
Europe to include South and Southeast Asia; by the late 19S0* be claimed to have 
followers all over Asia, including 'thousands' in Pakistan and over 20,000 disciples 
in Sri Lanka alone. He also retained his deep-rooted ties to prominent families in 
Lebanon, notably the Kabbani family in Tripoli. 4 Shaykh Naiim further cultivated 
personal relationships with various political figures who were sympathetic to his 
teachings and willing to help fond the activities of the order. 10 

From 1973 00 It is appropriate to recognize Shaykh Nazim al-Hacfuanis branch of 
the order as the Nao^hbandi-Haqqani, to distinguish it from other branches within 
the Naqshbandi brotherhood. This name change has historical precedents within the 
order as earlier branches typically identified themselves after their thaykht, e_g. the 
Naqshbandi -Mujaddidi (after Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, the Muiaddid\d. 1624) and 
the Naqshbandi -Khalidi (after Maulana Khalid al-Baghdadi, d. 1827). It is impor- 
tant to note this division within the order and to be clear that Naqshbandi- rlaqqani 
teachings and practice represent Shaykh Nairn's sub-branch alone. 11 

The leader of the NaqshbartoVHaqqini order in the Americas is Shaykh Muhammad 
Histurn Kabbani* Shaykh Naxims k&aiifa (spiritual representative) and son-in-Jaw. 
Modern liaqqani sources explain the introduction of the order into the Americas as part 
of Shaykh Naiim s insight into the religious needs of the West. To quote: 

Foreseeing the great spiritual hunger of people in the Western Hemisphere, 
Shaykh Naaim assigned his representative and deputy, Shaykh Muhammad 
Hisham Kabbani of Lebanon, to reside and teach Islam and the mystical 
Naqshbandi -Haqqani Sufi path in North and South America. 1 ' 

Shaykh Hisham, accompanied by his wile and children, relocated to the United Stairs 
in 1990 and the family received their green cards in 1^1 L " Again, Naqshbandi 

sources describe miraculous early success for the order. At first Shaykh Hisham struggled 
alone, uwupported \ but within a very short time: 



the Shaykh was blessed by AUab to bring into the fold of Islam over 20,000 
educated. Caucasian Americans from the middle and upper classes. Under his 



direction and guidance these new Muslims formed the basis for a new approach 
10 leaching Islam in America, one ibar quickly overshadowed that or' the immi- 
grant and earlier Muslims who stressed the more extremist doctrines in Islam.' 4 

Shaykh Na*.m nude hb fiat visit 10 his ttrfjlSi in die United States and Canada in 
1991. returned In 1993. and rrtniiw 1 regular vBltor co North America. Haqqani 
litemure up that « » direct result 0/ Shaykh Nam. first risirs over 10.000 people 
in North Amtrka converted to Islam and took in.t.ation ia the Naqshbandi Order.' 1 

Today, after just 1 decade o* - work. Shaykh Hisham oversees a network of twemy-three 
tnoscjues, CCO0O and retreats* anchored by a c on^entfO'O and retreat centre on farmland 
in Fenton, Michigan. He travels almost constantly from cenirc to centre and abroad, 
and frequently accompanies Ut/ir, Shaykh Naoim, in hi* travels. In addition, the 
order maintains a significant presence on the World Wide Web through a number of 
related and sophisticated sites. These sites after archived w&*f (edifying conversa- 
tions on spirituaJ topics), the travel schedules of the tfuykbt* audio and video records 
of various events, and online shopping. 

There are no firm numbers on the strength of the Haqqani following in North 
America. Publications for the Islamic Supreme Council of America USCA), one of the 
organisations established by Shaykh Hisham, report that Grandshaykh' Natim is 
responsible lor the 'spiritual well-being of over 2 million followers around the world*. 
Shaykh Hisham is reported to have brought over 60*000 Americans to Islam. In addi- 
tion, the order reports that Shaykh Hisham has led over 20.000 Musli 
to America to embrace Naqshbandi teachings. 1 * Haqqani membership i 
almost certainly inflated - in one published interview Shaykh Hisham suggested that 
he had 30,000 followers, but determined efforts by investigative |ournalist Teresa 
Waianabe could only confirm a few thousand members. 17 

The programme and activities of the Haqqani order in the Americas can be con- 
sxlered in two sections. Hie first emphasizes the institutional, social side of the order — 
in short, the public face of the movement. The second considers the teachings of the 
order and how they are presented to a modern American audience. 

Outer spheres of activity: public agenda and statu* 

The Haqqani order expresses a public agenda in che Americas in a number of places: 
it is simply to promote Islam. 11 To this end, the order has created several affiliated 
organizations, each dedicated to particular types of **V«tf -relared activities. The major 
institutional elements of what Annabellc Bottchcr describes as an ambitious H Sufi 
religious enterprise' include (bur non-profit organizations, all headed by Shaykh 
Hisham. The first is the order itself, arnciilly designated as the Hoqc^ini Sufi rouncbrion- 
Tben follow: (2) the As-Sunna Foundation of America (ASFA); (}) Komilot Muslim 
Women's Organization; and {4) the Islamic Supreme Council of America <1SCA>." 
The latter three organizations ore responsible for most of the public activities of 
the order. 

The As-Sunna Foundation of America (ASFA) emphasizes religious education 
among Muslims and publishes general works that champion the four major Sunni 
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Jaw schools. AS FA insists that the regrettable controversies That divide American 
Modem are the consequences of a basic Muslim Ignorance about Islamic 'revealed law'. 
The foundation Then works to correct this ignorance and present* itself as an authori- 
tative, legally sound guide to proper practice. ASFA lap claim to credibility based 
portly on affiliations with a number of internationally known Islamic institutions of 
higher learning, including »I-Aih»r. Hexkd by Sha T kh Hirfum. ASFA also (boosts 
ro C mph«i« .ht Ao**i ctedatciab « a leg J sthoUr - » mower of H»i*fi Uw - over 
his mystical training and position, 

Kamilar Muslim Women's Organisation, rounded in 1997, is dedicated expressly 
to quality of life' issues raced by Muslim women in the United States and Canada. 
The organiaation, which has opened a lobbyist's office in Washington, addresses a 
range of domestic issues pertaining to family, health, education and marriage. It also 
organizes charity work connected with emergency* relief efforts and aid for Muslim 
refugees who have relocated to the USA. Kamilar has launched several initiatives to 
raise Muslim awareness of certain issues, including breast cancer risks and domestic 
violence, and cooperates with a variety of like-minded secular organizations. The 
organization offers cultural sensitivity training to interested groups and encourages 
volunieerism among Muslim women, ranging from in-home health visits to English 
instruction for recently arrived Muslim immigrants. The group identities forty distinct 
Muslim cultures among the American Muslim community.** 

Tbe Islamic Supreme Council of America (1SCA) a by far the most visible, politically 
active and controversial of all thr affiliated Haqqani organizations. The 1SCA estab- 
lished an office in Washington, D.C and publicly committed itself to two goals. The 
first is to serve tbe cause of Islam as a resource for Muslim groups and individuals 
advice on issues of law - short* — that arise 'as Islamic traditions come into 
with American culture'. The group emphasizes practical and authoritative 
solutions for American Muslims seeking to maintain 'Islamic belters in a modern 
secular society'. Implicit in this mission is the conviction that American Muslims - both 
immigrant and convert - have lost sight of a proper Islamic liiestyleand require such 
guidance. In this way, the order portrays itself as the upholder of legitimate, thorfo- 
and jvwu-based practice. Hie focus here is on American Muslim communities. 

The second goal centres on non-Muslim America. Tbe JSCA mission statement 
declares *we intend to work closely and proactive ly with non-Muslim individuals and 
organizations to present Islam as a religion of moderation, tolerance, peace and justice". 
The ICSA later on commits to 'strengthening the values of charity, family love, edu- 
cation and public responsibility in American lite'.* 1 In pursuit of these goals, the 
order has attempted to claim tor itself a public role as a legitimate and representative 
voice of American Muslim sentiment and leaderships Shaykh Hisham, for example, 
has participated in a number of high-profile national political events, including a 
reception at the Clinton White House and speaking at a State Department Open 
Forum on Islamic 'extremism'. Other activities in the 'American public square' 
included a role in the successful US Muslim campaigns to increase the number of 
Muslim chaplains in the US military and encourage the postal service to issue a com- 
memorative Ramadan stamp. The JSCA has struggled to position itself as a voice of 
'traditional' Sunni Islam in the United States, with two key points on the agenda: 



firsti To iocwB on service to The A rt can ?*(i)ilim conin^-unj t les i and second, to educate 
(he American public io a corrective vision of wtui UUm is. 

As noted ear tie r. the implicit Haqqani wading of North American Idam portray* 
a community marred by disarray, contusion and disunity. Simple ignorance about 
Islam is one of the causes of this anarchy, and the order seeks to remedy ibis through 
'spreading the message of true IsJam ... through ail forms of print publication, video, 
television, radio. Internet and the latest forms of communication." However, the 
order sees a far more serious obstacle to the progress of Islam in America. This is 
the influence of Salafi' Islam and Wahhabi -inspired attitudes and practices that, in 
the Haqqani view, mislead certain American - mostly immigrant - Muslims and at the 
same time greatly damage the image of Islam among non-Muslim Americans. More 
oratnously, not only have the Solaris' and Wahhabis' misdirecied the American 
Muslim community, ther have embarked on a vicious and subtle campaign of slander 
against the order and Shaykh Hisham" 

The Haqqani response, beginning almost from the earliest appearance oJ the order 
in North America, has been an unyielding public anti-Wahhabi polemic, accompa- 
nied by a staunch bari'a* based defence of Sufi practice. Shaykh Hisham himself has 
written refutations of Solali positions, and the As -Sunn ah Foundation publications 
catalogue is heavy with titles offering vigorous classical defences of Sufi concepts and 
practices such as zryarat and intercession and allegiance to a The Haqqani 

websites regularly report and condemn what they describe as international Wahhabi 
excesses and extremism in Afghanistan, Saudi Arabia and the former Yugoslavia. 

In 1999. Shaykh Hisham ignited public controversy when he cold a State 
Department Open Forum that extremism has been spread to 80% of the Muslims in 
the US* and that the overwhelming majority of mosques in America were 'being run 
by extremist ideologies*.** He added that these extremist ideologies were spread on 
US campuses by clubs being put around the universities'. In this context, Shaykh 
Hiitum identified 'extremism' with intolerance and militancy; in other Haqqani 
literature the terms * extremists' and 'radicals* usually describe an ti -Sufi groups as 
well as politically engaged Islamist groups. For Shaykh Hisham, the critical marker 
of Islamic extremism is boib ant i- Sufi rhetoric and political motivation. 

Shaykh Hishams flat declaration that extremism affected S0% of American Muslims 
astonished and angered the leadership of the most important American Muslim organi- 
sations* Within weeks the American Muslim Alliance, the American Muslim Council, 
the Islamic Circle of North America, the Islamic Society of North America, the Muslim 
Students Association and other leading groups issued a joint press release that vigor- 
ously attacked Shaykh Hisham s comments. They demanded an apology and accused 
Shaykh Hisham or" Vm^fitx] celling government officials that the majority of American 
Muslims pose a danger to our society'. " Later, these same groups began a boycott of 
Haqqani activities and denied Haqooni participation in their activities. In other online 
forums, these groups labelled the Haqqanis as goory Suits' or Muslim hippies' and 
even 4 a Muslim cult' that, among other serious errors, worshipped the dead and claimed 
divinity for their Jfyifa. Some groups r^iticoed the debate, and insisted that Shaykh 
Hisham is a Zionist agent, while leaders on both sides - the Haqqanis and their critics - 
have claimed to be the targets of death threats." 



The positions on both side-- hm clunked Jittle since the Sure Department forum, 
and the Haqqanis today stand Apart Irom The other established public organisations 
representing: Muslim interests in the Americas. They still pursue a public agenda, 
but now mostly on their own and in isolation from initiatives by other American 
^luslim organ past ions r It seems Jilccly that this es^ ran gem? nt diverted Isaqqani focus 
from immigrant £4uslim com muni lies and led the order instead to iff vote more 
attention to missioniiing activities in non-Muslim American society. 

Inner spheres of activity: ihemes of religion* imiruction 

Hatjqani teachings in North America include a mil range of Islamic mystical instruc- 
tion and technique. In this context, three main points stand out. These are in no way 
exhaust ive of the complete range of the order s presence in North America, but rather 
are examples chosen to reflect some of the tone of Haqqani activities. 

The first point to address is the order s extensive use of the Internet in religious 
instruction. The important questions centring around the impact of new. personal* 
ixed and interactive technology on an individual's religious experience and expression 
are still being formulated, much less answered. Nor is this a phenomenon limited to 
a particular faith community: the proliferation of wet>-based resources, organisations 
and individual opinion sites is challenging our conceptions of how to interpret reli- 
gions, spirituality and their social configurations. The Haqqani order is one group 
that has wholeheartedly embraced this new opportunity. 

Many of the presumed advantages of a virtual religious community are well 
known. It has been suggested, lor instance, that isolated, geographically separated 
individuals can share a common online experience that provides a sense of religious 
community that would otherwise be absent. Smaller, often dissenting communities 
can thrive in the virtual equality of cyberspace. Both of these observations apply to 
the Haqqani web-based project. Visitors who hit the several Haqqani -affiliated sires 
find biographies of leading Naqshbandi ■ <>£Aj, a history of the order, a precis of 
Ottoman history, a guide to performing kry'at online and the touring schedule of 
Sbaykhs Naaim and Hisham. There are 'live' prayers and sermons streamed from the 
site during Ramadan and during Max/td alSabi that allow anyone who is interested 
to be part of the process. In this manner, the presence of the thaykb is amplified in 
new- and powerful ways. Those familiar with Arthur F Buehlers recent discussion of 
three traditional types of Sufi ihaykht — an historical progression from teaching* 
ifxtykht to directing tbaykbt and then to mediating -shayiht - may consider adding a 
fourth: the virtual -ibaykb* 

Trie Haqqani investment in this form of media and technology also suits their 
chosen target audience. Note that the American Haqqani group describes their success 
in attracting a following among educate. . Caucasian Americans from the middle and 
upper classes'; statistically, this is precisely the demographic most likely to have the 
means and expertise to regularly explore the World Wide Web. 

A second theme that runs through much Haqqani teaching of nearly the last three 
decades relates to tbe idea of millennialism." The order s consistent interest in the 
end of this world, ibe M#U, and the Signs of the Hour' is exceptional among Sunn* 



mystical orders and has been noted by a number of scholars. In ibe context of North 
AmcrK-2 and Western Europe, the order has been able to unite traditional Sunni ideas 
of the "Lost Day' with the millennial expectation* of a new generation of European 
and American convert* to Islam. The now largely forgotten anxiety that accompanied 
the advent of the year 2000 spoke volumes about a profound if ururticulated appre- 
hrnssoo about the future that resonated po^vcr fully w*ich certain modern Nt^estem 
»tfn«, wh«hf» Oman. Mastim oc irowtAj iwn-rdigiou*. The Haqqani ./w/tfe 
were able to speak directly ro some of these concerns from an Islamic perspective. 
Millennialism remains a signature theme tor the order in North America. 

The Haqqani thaykh, privileged by their mystical attainments and status, profess 
beep understanding of the imminent 'Last days'. The Quran's compelling promises of 
dcvasrat.ng global anarchy (the Signs of the Hour) combined with a wealth of related 
Prophetic traditions inform wdl -established Sunni and Shi i escharologies. Cataclysmic 
eve nts in the natural world and the stunning moral radure of buman societies announce 
the Last Day , which brings on the end of this world' and inevitably climaxes in the 
physical resurrection and ultimate Judgement of all human beings. 

There is no consensus among Muslim scholars on the complex details of this apoc- 
alyptic script. The events, their order and the precise roles played by such figures as 
'ft* (Jesus) and the Mahdt Cthe rightly guided one') and Dafjai <tbe deceiver') have 
been discussed and imagined for centuries by Muslim thinkers from an astounding 
range of backgrounds and traditions. 

The Haqqani haykh admit no contusion about the proper understanding and 
timing of the Sunni sources: for them* the O&fptl and the M*bdt are both alive now, 
apocalyptic global conflict is imminent, and the fate of this world is sealed. The leading 
players in this finale are already in the theatre: as Skay&h HUnam assured his Listeners 
in 1992, 'we are the only group expecting Mahdi and Jesus' coming very soon. We 
are on the right track. We have met them-' The Haqqani thaykht maintain a visionary 
spiritual connection with the two figures. 'What J am telling you is according to true 
vision, not take or imagined. Mahdi(s) and Jesus(s) are among you." 

New Muslim communities in Europe and the Americas will play important roles in 
the complicated Last Days' agenda described by the Haqcfani shaykht. The well* known 
UUrmc apocalyptic tradition that calls for the sun to rise in the West at the end of the 
world is interpreted to refer specifically to these new convert communities. 10 In this sce- 
nario, hicVJen saints will operate in Germany and China, and Islam will spread in ways 
unprecedented in history - England will peaceably convert ro Islam. A brief period of 
world peace marked by US hegemony will end when Workl War J J J - incited by D&/ptf - 
erupts and takes billions of lives. At the climax of these terrifying events, M-ihJr and 
'la will slay Djjjat and fashion a global reign of justice and peace. Soon after, time and 
the world will cease with the coming of the final judgement. 

The Matsii t presently biding his time in a cave in the Empty Quarter' in Saudi 
Arabia, has commanded Shaykh Naaim ro ready his 'helpers'- the Muslims and non- 
Muslims who will rally behind the rightly guided one' when he declares bis redemp- 
tive mission." Shaykh Naaam and Shaykh Hisham occasionally reveal some of their 
mystical foreknowledge of coming events, but insist that they speak only when the 



This real -time Naqshbandi-Haqqani mystical exegesis of world mnts reads as a 
diverse catalogue of Uimk and non-Islamic apocalyptic themes aod imagery. Trie 
itipffc speak to their follower* in Europe and North America of 'Armageddon' and 
World War HT, the Anti-Christ' and the Saviour'. Tbey count down the end of the 
world by a Gregorian (and nor a Htfri) calendar, and have offered (and revised) start- 
ing dare* for the Lair Day*' in 1987, 1989, 1991, 1993 and 2000. 

h is significant that Sbaykh Nazim, on his tour of Sri Lanka in May 2001, visited 
the celebrated science- fiction author Arthur C. Clarice. Clarke, of course, author of 
the novel 2001: A Sfuct ftr)wy and other works, might seem an unusual choice as a spir- 
itual figure to call on in South Asia. However, lor a global Haqqani clientele fallow- 
ing die meeting via the World Wide Web, tbe audience brought together familiar 
themes of spirituality, interest in the nature, technology, humanism ^nd modern 
Western culture in a neat if sometimes incongruous package* w 

These discussions of diverse secular and spiritual 'Last Day' images allow the 
ibaykhs to introduce certain subtle mystical themes. Speculation about the late of the 
world and of the individual becomes a natural entree for deeper spiritual lessons 
about the after-life, mystical praxis and Islam. The liaqqanis can crrectively trans- 
form such modern tropes of 'Western' spirituality as religious disenchantment, inter- 
est in prophesy, and millennial anxiety about the 4 next world' into Islamic dialogues 
concerned with behaviour in this world. 

This introduces a third point about Haojqam teachings in the Amencasi the ongoing 
effort to make the affairs of the modem world into spiritual teaching tools. This abil- 
ity to extract religious and spiritual meaning from contemporary events or concerns for 
the benefit of mt/ruii is, of course* an age-old practice. In the unfolding context of the 
Information Age'* the Haqoani ibaykht offer a real-time mystical commentary on 
world events. Two brief examples suffice. 

In March 2001, Sbaykh Naxim issued a press release that called on European 
elected leaders and religious leadership to impose a moratorium on the slaughter of 
livestock in connection with the hoot -and- mouth disease epidemic. He argued tbat 
the mass destruction of millions of animals, most of which were not injected, was 
contrary to the idea of mercy found at the core of all religions. In his statement, he 
called for the use of vaccination as an alternative and, short of tbat, the distribution 
of any meat from the animals to the 'millions of hungry people in the world'. Tne 
prc*s release emphasised over and over again Islam was a religion of peace and com- 
passion. 11 This public declaration painted the th*ykb and the order as champions of 
an engaged and humane Islam that was intimately connected with contemporary 
society. Although originally intended for a European audience, the message was 
widely available among the Haqqani community in North America* 

A second example ot spiritual pedagogy also demonstrates how the Haqoani 
leaden employ current events to launch deeper discussions of proper behaviour and 
conduct. Speaking in the tall of 1997, shortly after tbe tragic death of Diana, Princess 
of Wales, Shaykh Naxim commented on the event and its aftermath to a circle of his 
followers in Britain. In his extended and wide-ranging comments, he reflected on life 
and death in general and on her life in particular. Her early death, be declared, was a 
Heavenly Warning', bristling with lessons for everyone. Muslim and non-Muslim. 



He explained that Bmoro were struggling to cope with her death became most were 
no longer connected to any religion and so had no guideline* to offer help in the pre- 
sent situation. Warn offered such guidelines, he insisted, that help the individual 
understand death and prepare for it. In a striking offhand analysis recorded and tran- 
scribed by one his m*n<h> Shaykh Nazim listed three actions - all port of traditional 
Islamic behaviour - that be insisted would hare saved Diana s life. First, be explained 
that the Princess should have followed Islamic rules of modest dress. If she had 
dressed modestly, the paparazzi would not have been interested in photographing her- 
There would have no pursuit, and the fatal accident would not have happened. 
Second, the AqU explained that she and her party should have avo»ded alcohol - 
speciikally, wine. Finally, according to Shaykh Nazim. the Princess violated the rules 
governing contact between men and women who are not married to one another." 
The remainder of the session became a mystical exploration of attitudes toward death 
in Islam, and the constant need to be prepared to nice unexpected death. When Shaykh 
Nazim seiaed the opportunity to stress comportment and behaviour during the vivid 
outpouring of emotion following Princess Diana's death, be was simply continuing a 
centuries-old tradition of instructional techniques rooted deep in the practice of the 
Naqshbondis and other Sufi brotherhoods. 



Trajectories 

This preliminary sketch of the Naqsrabondi-Haqqani in North America has emphasized 
several pome,. First, that in just over ten years in Nonb America, the order has succeeded 
in establishing a considerable convert tallowing. These followers come mosdy - but not 
solely - from non-immigrant American Muslims, that is to say recent converts to Islam- 
Much of the orders infrastructure - especially its commitment to web -based technology 
and relatively high public status lor women - reflects this social foundation* Remarkably, 
the order represents one of the livebest and most self-conscious North American Muslim 
organisations to locus on converting Americans (particularly those of European heritage) 
[i ■ Islam T:it order has made a significant effort to promote Islam and specific al Jy Surism 
in ways meant to appeal to broader elements of non-Muslim American society. 1 1j j. j.i, 
critiques of consumerism and environmental degradation, ecumenkol approaches to 
other religious traditions, at least superficial interest in certain New Age groups and an 
apocalyptic explanatory model 10 account lor a globe seemingly btsieged by new and 
constant impending disasters - all these top a rich vein of contemporary spiritual inter- 
ests that can foster interest in the order. Inert is no reason to expect that interest in the 
order and its ideas will diminish in the near future. 

At ibe same time, ibe order s effort to position itself as an authoritative public rep- 
resentative of 'mainstream' American Islam has been much less successful. In the last 
two years the order increasingly has become alienated from other American Muslim 
associations and this distance does not seem likely to decrease. What emerges from 
this estrangement is the distinct possibility of adding another permanent community 
to an already complex American Muslim social flora - a largely convert, mystically 
inclined, middle-class and educated community drawn from elements of American 
society that traditionally have been among the slowest to embrace Islam. 
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While general interest In the Hacjqani order wtw stable for the time being, there 
arc certain long-term questions. Particularly, tbe issue of authority within tbe order 
itself deserves consideration. Although there is no question that Shayfebs Hisham and 
Ntzim exert lull leadership over the apparatus of the order, on occasion news of dis- 
sent becomes public. Several times in recent years, the order has warned its fax-Aung 
followers against certain fabe itinerant ttwyktn who claimed to represent (and collect 
money) for Shaykb Naaim when they were not auiborired to do so. In other cam, 
well-intentioned and independent tnxnJi record, transcribe and publish the conversa- 
tions of the ibaykbi without their permission. These unedited, unauthorized accounts 
of the order's teachings are sometimes sources of embarrassment to the order. 

These persistent internal challenges are overshadowed by a larger, institutional 
issue raced by almost every mystical order - the traditional Sufi emphasis on the pri- 
macy of the tbayAb over the primacy of the brotherhood itself* Generally speaking, 
the loyalty of amavf^ is to their rather than to the institution of their brotber* 

hood. While the living presence of Shaykhs Nazam and Hisham forestalls this issue, 
the shape the order will take after them becomes an important question. In an American 
social context in which religious authority is consistently challenged, reformed and 
reshaped, it remains to be seen if the Naqshbondi-Haqqani can retain their structure 
and coherence in the long term. 
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7 Seekers on the path 

Different ways of being a Sufi in Britain 
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Organizational patterns of Sufi cull expansion 

From its early beginnings* mystical Islam respected no national or inter national 
boundaries. Sutls moved along the trade route* and paths of imperial conquest and 
religious pilgrimage to remote and widely scattered comers of the earth. Thry began 
their itinerant existence in the tenth century CE, and have carried the message of 
Islam from, the Near East to South Asia, Indonesia and West Africa. 

Officially, Sufis claim to belong to named tartqj orders or fraternities, but none of 
these orders have inclusive command structures. What they shore, noeionally, arc Hps 
or paths towards Allah; swrcr/u, secret formulas and sequence* of prayers for disciples 
to follow. These lead them through the different "stations' on the mystical journey 
toward* experiential revelation. In practice, Sufi cults focus around living or dead 
saints as ra'r/ai, regional cults, organized very much along the same lines as other 
such regional cults.* Each cult has a sacred centre, the lodge founded by a living saint, 
and branches that recognise affiliation to it and participate regularly in its annual fes- 
tivals. These branches extend across national boundaries wherever the emissaries of a 
saint, his khtbfm and disciples, happen to settle. The foundation of a branch follows 
a predictable pattern and as it develops its material aspects (in the form of a mosque, 
for example) and ritual practice are enhanced. A branch may start with little more 
than a group v^hich meets tegukarly oo perform ^faii^. the rhythmical chanting in unison 
of the name of Allah. It may progress to holding monthly gyatvt *A*n/ritual meetings 
in which sacraliaed food is cooked and distributed in commemoration of the birth/ 
death of 'Abd al-Qadir ai-jilani, one of the founding saints of South Asian Sufism. It 
may gain its own khalifa* vicegerent or deputy, recognized by the Centre (or mirac- 
ulously, by God), It may even distribute taaajar (sacraloed food, freely offered) on a 
daily, weekly, monthly or annual basis.' 

Sufi regional cults are not particularly exclusive, although this varies somewhat. 
Disciples may follow more than one saint, attend more than one annual *rs festival 
in commemoration of a departed saint, and in the absence of disciples' own' saint to 
whom they have sworn allegiance - happily attend the festivals of another saint, even 
from a different Sufi order. At the same time, however, Sufi regional cults are locked 
in thinly disguised competition with each other for disciples, and having many dis* 
ciples, an enormous gathering at saintly festivals, certainly proves that a saint is a 
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great Mint, a friend of God, Like other regional Colts, Sufi cults wax and wane, 
with the sacred centre c/ the cult rising to great prominence or sinking Into obliv- 
ion/ Characteristically, during die period of cult expansion, new branches are formed 
which leapfrog over the sacred dominion* of other, established Sufi cults, and over 
political and administrative boundaries, to form a new sacred network focused on the 
central lodge where a living saint Jives or is buried. 

Within South Asia, there are the recognized cults of the great Sufi saints who 
brought Islam to the subcontinent, whose places of burial draw millions annually. 
But there is no obligat ion to perform pilgrimage to these places. A minor saint in the 
back street of a dilapidated port of a slum in a large city mar draw devotion from a 
circle of local disciples/ Sufism is thus extremely chaordic,* having the capacity to 
expand across boundaries while remaining local and evrn parochial, recognixing its 
regional, national and international extensions while practising locally 

Post-colonial transnational Sufi culcs outside Pakistan or India form one materially 
embodied way of being diaspora. Saints, disciples and followers move in predictable 
pathway* between major and minor sacred centres, in the diaspora or between it and 
Pakistan, especially on festival occasions. South Asian Suit regional cults are located 
'in' a global South Asian Muslim diaspora rather than being simply diasporic'. The 
discourses and practices they perpetuate are a way of living and seeing things outside 
heme, and the movements of Sufi cults in space, Jilce their material exchanges across 
space, constitute one dimension (modality, perspective) of the Pakistani global dias- 
pora today, and, even more broadly, of the Muslim global diaspora. 

In Britain there are by now a targe number of Pakistani Sufi cults centred on local 
khaJifa* or saints iptfi) which rccogniae sacred genealogical links to different orders 
and saints located in di fie rent ports of Pakistan. Each cult forms a network of saintly 
brothers and sisters </vr ££j //MnO with centres or branches in a dozen British cities: 
Bradford, Manchester, Birmingham, Luton, London, and so forth* In my recent 
research on such orders, I studied members of six very different orders, alJ located in 
Manchester, each with a local leader and an extensive national and international 
network. Disciples and saints visit each other's centres in other cities regularly on a 
weekly or monthly basis, and keep in regular contact with the cult centre in Pakistan. 
Reciprocally, saintly leaders of the cults from Pakistan visit their followers in Britain, 
often staying for several weeks or months. 

In the present chapter I want to focus on the life- paths and ways of being a Sufi of 
several khalifa belonging to a single Sufi order and regional cult c-f a Naqshbandi 
Shaykb, Zindapir, who died in 1999 in the North West Frontier Province at the age 
of about 89* Zindapir was a classic directing thaykb in the Naqshbandi style Both 
amongst his closest khalifat in Pakistan, and those who migrated to Britain, the ten- 
dency was to emulate the saint as the supreme example of ethical living* So much so 
that in Pakistan itself the lodges of khalifas* their appearance and mode of living 
replicated the sacred centre through a process of remarkable religious mimesis. At the 
same time, as 1 argue <n my book about Zindapirs cult,' each khahta also followed a 
dminctivt path towards Allah* 

As mentioned, the Naqshbandi order is only in theory a unitary order* It has, on the 
whole, been characterised by its orthodox stress on $baria and a tendency, especially 
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in the Near Era and Am* Minor, to work closely with political regimes * Originating in 
Central Am, one of the more renowned Nao^hbondi natures or' Irxfcin Suttsro was Shaykh 
Ahmed Sirhindi, the Mupddad Alfl-TVuni, who artempted to syntnesiie mystical Jslam 
with rhe more austere tf>arr*a and engaged in a defence of orthodox Islam against the 
heierodcory of rbe Mughal Emperor Akbar. The Naoshbandis in South Asia, unlike 
Naqshbandis in Turkey for example, thus hiit a tradition of dissent nor found elsewhere. 

Sirhindi rounded a Naqthbandi sub-order in South Alia known as Naqshabandi 
Mujaddidi, which serened the direct, unmediated contact with the Shaykh and his 
ckvine grace tj&ira). The cuJt discussed in detail below was nor, however, a Mujaddidiyya 
one, being more eclectic in its practice of atikr, but it was nevOThtles* linked 
through its spiritual genealogy to Sirhindi, vu the cult saints master, Baba Qasim of 
Mohra Sharif ar Muree. Zindapir, the living saint who was tbe founder of the cult, 
also highlighted his dissenting stance rW-rn Pakistani poUtkians by stressing their 
hubris and corrupt practices. Trie cult was also strictly orthodox in many ways. For 
example, the ptr demanded that bis disciples come into unmediated contact with 
him, forbidding during his lifetime alt pictures or portraits of himself, and even the 
publication of my biographical accounts or poetry written in his honour At the same 
time he rarely philosophised about Sulism with dose disciples, preferring the use of 
parables and proverbs to illustrate his esoteric knowledge. As a tar/a. a separate 
regional cult, his cult was identified as belonging to the Sufi order of Na 
Ghamkolia, thus appending tbe name of tbe cult centre to the wider order 



The heterogeneity of Diaspora 

Elsewhere, as in my monograph The Migration Prweu™ J hare written about processes 
ot Pakistani migration and community formation in Britain and Manchester, culmi- 
nating in the building of the Central Manchester Jam'ia mosque. What makes the 
Pakistani communities that have emerged throughout Britain diasporic. rather than 
simply ethnic or religious* 1 argue, is an orientation in time and space - towards a 
different past or pasts and another place or places beyond Britain. What makes these 
diasporas into communities is categorically Htf their unity. Like Sufi cults, people 
belong to a diaspora in quite different, materially embodied ways. Some people set 
up Urdu poetry reading circles. They meet every month to recite poetry in each 
other's company. Some set up religious discussion groups known as Jan. They meet 
in mosques, homes or restaurants to talk about Islam- Such groups host visiting poets 
or religious experts from Lahore, London or Delhi. 11 Some diasporas organize 
Pakistani political parties and commemorate Pakistani national leaden like Qua»d»i* 
Azam, Muhammad Ali Jinoah. 1 ' The social heterogeneity of diasporas, their internal 
complexity, is a central feature of all established diasporas. This is particularly so in 
the case of South Asian Muslims who orient themselves towards a global Islam while 
practising a peculiarly Pakistani or South Asian version of that Islam. 

In Britain, what is remarkable is the variety and heterogeneity of Sufi groups that 
co-exist even within a single British city such as Manchester, along with, at a deeper 
level, their similarities. Most significant I think is the tact already mentioned that all 
the groups foster national networks which connect Pakistani settlers from different 



places in new social configurations which ore boch votunraristk and intellectually 
exploratory. Seen in a broader sociological perspective, Sufi cult* in Bmiin. like other 
forms of religious organization, created links between Pakistani communities which 
go beyond prior kinship, caste or village relations. Such cross-cutting ties, extending 
into Pakistan, created a consciousness of a broader* elective Muslim community. 

There are several distinctive features of Sufi cults which might be worth 
highlighting: 

1 Only some groups attract British-born follower*. At present group* are being 
augmented and reproduced in Britain partly because of a continuous influx of 
inmarrying young people, both men and women , from the subcontinent. 

2 There is a general stress, shared by all the groups, on a**er, or meditation. Also 
evident is the heterodox character of Sufism in Britain. Some groups ore particu- 
larly inventive of new traditions, others veer towards a strict ulafiyja (funda- 
mentalist) pole. 

3 In some group* the extent of gender equality and mixing is quite remarkable. In 
others, gender separation is almost total. 

4 Many of the British- bom or bred follower* of Sutl saints in Britain are educated 
professionals. This highlights the lact that mystical Islam can remain attractive 
to educated Muslims. 

5 Although the groups perceive themselves to be open to members of all faiths and 
nationalities, in reality groups are composed almost exclusively of men and 
women of Pakistani background. The dominant language spoken is Urdu, and 
the cultural milieu distinctively South Asian. 

6 All the cult leaders engage in faith healing and amulet writing, and this is 
dearly a key source of income and new recruits. The belief in afflicting demonic 
fiajD is widespread among young, British-born Pakistanis who have developed a 
whole lore of terrifying fixn stories. There is some evidence also, however, ■ 
itlusionment with Sufi healers, based on in-depth interviews I conducted. 11 



Tbe study in Manchester showed that for young people in Britain of Pakistani origin 
Sufism is grasped in social and ethical terms, while at the same time it is perceived 
to lead to an experience of transcendence and to a deeper, more real, form of knowl- 
edge. In all the groups, being a disciple leads to a broader exposure to like-minded 
Pakistanis living in different towns and cities in Britain, and to new kinds of links 
with Pakistan and Islam. 

For the rest of this contribution, 1 want to locus on three kbalifM of Zindapir who 
exemplify some of the very different ways of being a Sufi in Britain, even within a 
single, orthodox, Noqibbnuli Suli cute. 



Hie organization man: Building a 
Sufi order in the land of the infidels 

Sufi Sahib Ghamkolvi who is living in the land of infidels'- so the monthly 
Pakistani magoxine MuAtfiz+Hsq" opens its account of Zindapir's senior Maffi 
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in Britain - is, like The perfect saints who spread Islam in India' (here The magaaine 
cites some famous examples), 'raking them our of* che darkness of infidelity and light- 
ing the candle of Gods and the Prophet s oneness. So too in Britain, from the land of 
Birmingham a fountain of unity MM and Prophecy iruaUt) has spread all over 
Europe where preaching and primings quench the thirst of Muslims/ 

Tbe «t«t*. cowled 'Zindapir-i Mincfe ifamM) in Bm*in\ goes on to um Sufi 
Sahib's qualities as a man of practice and religion \ with outstanding results: 'The 
Ghamkolia mosque not only benefits the Muslims of Britain', the migraine tells us, 

but it also gives pridr to all British people of the Prophet Lot Barelwi 

followers)". 

Sufi Sahib, at 77 still a giant of a man, well over sue feet tall, with a powerful pros- 
ence, survived three years in a German Prisoner- of- War camp during World War 1J, 
before meeting his prr in Abbotabod in 194V For the next 17 years he served as a 
Non Commissioned Officer <NCO) (safabr) in the Pakistan army while also serving 
his /vr, helping to found and build the central lodge at Ghamkol, This long and inri- 
mate association with Zindapir during the founding yean of the order has endowed 
Sufi Sahib with an almost mythical status. The days and weeks he spent at the lodge 
in the company at his thaykh or a time when it was still a wild, uncultivated place, 
are regarded as a source of immense spiritual power During those years he was a close 
companion, helping to bring up Ziodipirs small child. Bad shah Sahib, when he lost 
his mother at a render age. 

By the time Suit Sahib migrated to Britain as a labour migrant in 1962. at the age 
of J5, he was well established as a trusted companion of the Shaykh. According to his 
own account, when the pir appointed him a kAa/rfa to Britain he was filled witb self- 
doubt; I am only an ordinary person- How can I perform such an important task?* 
he asked. Zindapir replied witb his usual conviction that since he was embarking on 
God s work, God would help him.' ' In Britain he encountered Pakistanis who never 
prayed and did not even know the location of the mosque or the direction of the f 
He describes the first *re in Birmingham; 

There were two other ptr-ihai> in Britain. The three of us celebrated the *ttn with 
a mahfri which lasted half an hour. . . We made a mosque in one room of our 
bouse. When we held the Friday ptm'a prayers there for tbr first time we were 
only seven or eight people.... Later we began to do dhikr ...in 1964 we began 
to perform Jhikr regularly.. . . Now with the blessing of God we have a mosque, 
a community* centre, ten houses which are the property of the mosque, and a 
printing press. 

He also noted the order's Dar-aJ-UJum in Manchester and the school in Birmingham 
for Arffa qrftm which bad so far trained over forty* young boys to memoriae the text 
of the whole Quran. 

1 visited Sufi Sahibs Golden Hillock complex in Birmingham in 1994. when the 
building of tbe mosque was still in progress. By this time he had created an impressive 
array of institutions on his property; a community centre, funded by Birmingham 
Metropolitan Council to tbe tune of £400,000. which housed a training college for 
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industrial wiring machinists, * wedding and community lull and (in 1998) a centre 
tor the elderly and disabled. User* of the hall were nor charged a fee but were asked 
to make a donation to tbe mosque. Tbe older terrace* in the complex had been 
entirely refurbished and now housed an employment centte which included a job 
club lor the unemployed, a pre-vocational training centre, information technology 
training, typewriting, youth training and English language courses. An Advice Centre 
employed two men and tbcte was also a pre- university access course with an excel- 
lent attendance record. Paid workers included a mix of young British Pakistani dis- 
ciples and English instructors. Upstairs, in one of the buildings, wis a hostel lor the 
young boys learning to be btftz. The concentration of services tor Asians in a single 
complex was impressive, providing training in needed skills, and helping to motivate 
men and women lacking in self-confidence, and to cushion their access and entry into 
the labour marker This was very much an English way of being a Sufi - acquiring 
charitable status, establishing a management committee and voluntary organisational 
structute, serving the community. 

The story of tbe building of the new mosque as told by Sufi Sahib is one of astute 
and miraculous negotiation with the City Council. Initially, he acquired some terrace 
houses and a large hut which replaced the downstairs living room of bis house as the 
order's mosque and dhikr meeting place- Tnen, in 19$ 5, his management committee 
applied to the Council lor additional parking space. The Council offered an adjacent 
area of 35 derelict terraces. What did the Council intend to do with the rest of the 
houses? Did it have any other project in mind' Sufi Sahib commented, 

Since this place was allocated by God to be a mosque, the City Council cold us: 
if you build a mosque on this area we will sell the land to you lor a third of the 
price. We Ml silent lor a minute but then we thought; a non-Muslim is ofier- 
ing us a place tor a mosque and yet we are hesitating ... we sat together and 
talked the matter over among ourselves and realised that this is the best place in 
which to build a mosque. We then drew up a plan and presented it to the City 
Council. When they saw it, the English started to laugh; how could we build 
such a big mosque' They laid down a condition tbat if we railed to build a 
mosque in eighteen months, they would confiscate the land. We accepted their 
terms and, by the grace of God, tbe very day we were given the land, work 
began. ... We completed the mosque in lour years. The mosque has 56 pillars, 
each 45 teet in diameter 1 ' 



Fund raising lor the mosque involved a major drive. Sufi Sahib and his disciples 
travelled on weekends to every town and city in Britain, and contributions also came 
Irom Europe, from Iraq (which contributed £5000) and from Islamic Relief (Saudi 
Arabia) which gave £11*000. All the rest of the money, several million pounds ster- 
was donated by ordinary people. 'When people say I built this mosque 1 say, No, 
J did not build it, the Muslims built it/ The chandeliers alone in the central hall cost 
£75,000 each. 1 am the son of a farmer and have been all my lire a factory worker 
This is all due to tbe blessing ikaram) of God/ And Sufi Sahib continued: My fir 
bas never been to this country* but there are fourteen cities where, every week, Jhkr 
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gathering* arc held, and every month, g>m<i« sr*rr/ b celebrated A« ^ So 

tOO the Wl [» iww.wrjfr *mj if bdd in fourteen plac«\ " 

Thi* extension of Zindapir* regional cult to England hi*, in large measure, been 
the achievement of Sufi Sahib'* circles* organizational work, along with hi* deter- 
mination to emulate- hi* *aint. Much of the building work at the mosque wa* done 
with voluntary labour, cutting the cow* substantially The example let by Zindapir, 
who used voluntary labour attentively to build up hi* lodge 1 ' clearly motivate* him. 
Like hi* */r, he says, he never asks wW, their name*. This i* because, a* the *r told 
him: If you keep water, tho*e who are thinry will find you/ The fir also in*tructed 
him never to vi*it the home* of nwridt a* this mighi arouie jealousy or impose 
expenses on the wutriJ that he cannot arrord* thus causing inconvenience rather than 
blading. Like Ghunkol Shirif. Sufi SJiib'i mosque B open 10 emptae. Like 
Zmdapir. he ha* never, he say*, delivered a sermon {taqrrr). Even the performance 
of dbikr is regarded as a miracle U'faz) of hi* saint: in the early days they had had 
to defend the dhtkr against detractors, but now t&ikr U performed everywhere 
in Britain. 

He describes the new mosque a* a wonder of Islamic art for Muslims and non- 
Muslims alike*. Whenever groups come from abroad, he says, the City Council sends 
them to see the mosque. They are told: this mosque was not built with human power 
but with the spirituality of the saint of Ghamkol Sharif. 

Jn the conclusion of the article, Sufi Sahib mentions with pride that the processions 
on MiJad al-Nabi and on the 'an, which started in 1973, today attract thousands of 
followers of Ghamkol from all over the country, besides thousand* of others who join 
in the march. During the two day* of the ce!er>raf ions, a/jmj preach the virtuous 
deeds of the Prophet and awr singers sing his praises, mucb as they do at Ghamkol, 
while the l**i<tr is freely distributed. Beside* tbi*, thousands of booklets are printed 
and distributed free of charge, so that 'non -Muslim* can understand Islam and our 
own people know the meaning of the true faith. All this is because of the miracle* 
and grace i/on) of Zindapir*.** 

With this, the magazine interview end*. It reveals Sufi Sahib to be in many ways 
a sensitive and humble person, conscious of hi* connection and indebtedness to hi* 
pir. This sense of humility is echoed by a thesis written about him and the order in 
Birmingham in the early 1980s-' 1 Draper report* that Sufi Sahib often claimed that 
hi* status wa* low, and abnegated himself as having no spiritual value. Out of the 
context of public display. Draper says, he revealed a 'humility and melancholy at 
certain times in contrast to other moments of apparent transcendent serenity'. This 
is m contrast to the personality image which many external critics consider him to 
manifest, claiming that he is arrogant and self- deluded*, and it also contrast* with hi* 
large physical build which "reinforces the image of authority that many (eel he pos- 
sesses^ As his power and influence have grown, so too, J myself found, has the 
volume of such denunciations. Thesis said to have become more like a au*7*? than 
a ptr (Le more concerned with exoteric matters than with spiritual Sufism), to have 
lost bis way, to lack the spirituality of a saint, to be interested only in money or in 
self-glorification, so that when be invites to orate at tbe it i* only so that 

they can praise him. 
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Draper <who for * while was a disciple himself and a Sufi follower) notes the 
pk\ 'sense of humour and |oviality which never extend* into triviality bur functions 
asa means of reducing tension.... In many ways', he says, this sense of humour is the 
source of his charisma." When I fine read this passage it surprised me; J had new 
seen the humorous side of Suf, Sahib's personality, wtiich he clearly reserved for his 
closest disciple*. There is no doubt, however, char the majority of followers both in 
Britain and in Pakistan respect him very highly* and that he has a reputation for 
being a meticulously honest man in handling religious donations. It was he, liter all, 
who has for the put forty years organized the annual im^m of Zindapir at Mecca, on 
Haj), and this has made turn widely known eren to Pakistani disciples. After 1988. 
he began to attend the 'ar* at GhamkoJ regularly, and to dominate the all-night Jfakr 
there. He Jed the Jktkr prayers in March 2000, after the saint's death, much as be 
always does in Birmingham, with incredible rigour. 

There is little doubt that Sufi Sahib has become a significant religious figure in the 
Islamic Barelwi landscape of Britain- The magnificent mosque he has built and the 
fundraising drive- be initiated, which appealed to all Muslims in Britain and Europe, 
well beyond the Ghamkolia order, made him a national public figure outside 
Birmingham and Zindapir s regional cult. That he called the mosque Ghamkolia and 
acknowledged his continued deference to Zindapir and his family were thus signifi- 
cant acts of voluntary humility. In turn, the family of Zindapir respects his authority 
in Britain. Yet they teed uneasy about the fund-raising drive. Unlike Sufi Sahib, 
Zindapir had built his lodge almost entirely with voluntary labour, not through 
public appeals. Unlike Zindapir, Sufi Sahib has also always permitted open expres- 
sions of adulation towards his person from disciples, a form of veneration which 
Zindapir refected and repeatedly tried to stop. 

The ambiguity of authority was stretched to its limits by the death of the saint. 
Sufi Sahib was, after all, recognised to be his most charismatic khaitfa. At the first 
*avi after the saint's death, in October 1999, it was Sufi Sahib who was asked by the 
saint's son to say the final Jm'j In place of Zindapir. It was he who Jed the Jhikr (the 
following year this was changed). 

Such interregnums inevitably highlight ambiguities in authority. There is no 
doubt, however, that Sufi Sahib proved through his actions his continued loyalty and 
generosity towards the saint and his family. For one thing, he visited GhamkoJ at 
least four times during 1999-2000: first, to see the Shaykh who was already very frail 
and ill; then, to attend the funeral; then, to attend the an in October 1999 {the 
old annual date \ and finally; la ittc&d tftic n in Mir: h 2000; tilt fiot N rr*"* 1 ^ 1 * 
orate the death of Zindapir. This was on top of a trip to Mecca and Medina for 'amra 
during Ramadan. 

Sucb tireless devotion from a man of 77 suffering from diabetes and other ailments 
undoubtedly proved his deep sense of love and commitment; the journey to Pakistan 
is long and tiring and includes an overnight flight and endless queues at Islamabad 
airport. During his sojourn at tbe lodge, Sufi Sahib stayed up night alter night, ener- 
getically performing Air. He showed his solidarity with the family through these 
gestures of devotion, and on each occasion he brought with him a large entourage of 
disciples and followers from England. For the family at Ghamkol and the Pakistani 



MJi/jj who were Trying to manage a very difficult transition following the saints 
death, the public wppon given by a person of such charismatic authority, deeply 
Jinked to the history of the lodge, who had travelled Jong distances from a faraway 
Jand to be at the lodge - such support was clearly of great symbolic and emotional 



Like Zindapir, Sufi Sahib »*as a supreme organization man. Unlike him. the 
increase in his organisational power seemed to generate suspicion and resentment 
among some of his closest disciples, along witb accusations tbat he had lost his spir- 
ituality (mtaWptf) and grace and had become too materialistic and religiously 
dogmatic. He new learn i to speak English and most English converts who came 
to him ultimately found him too 'Pakistani' and abandoned the order/* He dearly 
harboured deep suspicions against the infidels' (U. the citizens of tbe UK) in the 
midst of whom he had made his home and who are. after all. the majority in Britain. 

The* rejection of non-Sunni Muslims is a strand in the Nocphbandi tradition which 
con be traced toSirhindi. but it was not the way chosen by his atnW, Zindapir, who, 
Jike Baba Qssim before him. was renowned for his religious tolerance and universalism. 

Sufi Sahib also resembled Naqshbaodis elsewhere in fostering very good relations 
witb local government and with the of***. At tbe same time he was without doubt 
one of tbe most successful Sufi pin in Britain in attracting young, British born. 
Pakistani men as disciples, and this cohort was utterly loyal to him. As one such fol- 
lower told me, these young followers would willingly 4 go through ttrr and water' for 
him. Mora than anything, he clearly loved surrounding himself with his young male 
disciples, eating, sleeping and doing Jhtkr in their company, much Jike a scout leader 
or the NCO he once was. Sufi Sahib was, above all, an extremely sociable, indeed 
gregarious, man. a mover and a shaker, not the kind of Sufi who isolates himself in 
contemplation and meditation. 



The Sufi intellectual, and the structuralist quest for gnosis 



. image* are tuisiJLy deployed in emotional and fragmentary imagery^ 
This tends to disguise the deep structural logic of Suflsm. interrupting it with flow- 
cry, highly elaborate poetical and ethical interpretations. It was thus unusual to meet 
a Sufi who hod devoted bis Lite's work to proving the highly systematic logic of Sufi 
cosmology as expounded by Sirhindi and other* Indeed, it was the chance meeting 
witb this self-conscious strucruralist which first enticed me as an anthropologist to 
study Sufism and Sufi orders. 

]■■■!: Sahib stressed practical worship {*amat) above all else, and Rob Nawaa - one 
of the closest kfstitfji of Zindapir in Pakistan who was a poet - expressed bis love for 
his ftt in poetical and ethical terms, another English hhtiija ol Zindapir. Hajji Karim, 
founder of the branch and mosque of the order in Manchester, sought ultimate 
knowledge of transcendent, eternal spheres. He was not satisfied with Mj/ which 
did not open up the gates to gnosis, nor did the experience of love for his saint delude 
him into thinking that he had experienced true mystical revelation. Having mapped 
our all the Sufi conceptual schemata systematically, on the basis of his readings, he 
was seeking the specific key which might unlock the experiential and epistemological 
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gates ro this universe. Idle talk of love or idiosyncratic references to Sufi term* were 
of no interest lo him. He was a seeker for the Truth ihtqtqail beyond (be ephemeral 
world of experience. Hi* inability to reach this world filled him with sorrow. After 
Zinoopir's death in iW, and even before ,t, he began to seek another who 
might guide him to spheres of divine knowledge which hi* Shaykh, the Shaykh's son 
and Suit Sahib, had all failed to guide him towards. He took textual constructions of 
Sufi cosmology to be a literal description of a reality our there. 

Through an elaborate series of diagrams which he constructed in Urdu based on 
Naqshbandi sources, Haj(i Karim highlighted a series of expositions and homologies: 
berween body and cosmos, rhe ephemeral versus ereraal worlds, canul versus eternal 
soul (mafi and /**), exoteric and esoteric, saints versus prophets, shadows versus truth, 
artribures versus essence, body lights versus body matter, all in ascending, hierarchi- 
caJ order* The movemenr he outlined is upward, through sainthood to propherbood, 
from the shadows through the attributes to the essence, and then back again, to incor- 
porate on the way down the base body and achieve a final physical transrormarion. In 
these parallel worlds of microcosm and macrocosm, body and cosmos, the mediators 
are, on one side, sainthood^the throne of God, and on the other, rhe human heart Each 
mediator participates in both the higher and the lower world. In Sirhindi's thought, 
represented by Karim in a series of spherical diagrams, each world reached opens up 
new worlds bur the generative principles remain constant throughout 

What ore we to make of such indigenous structuralist models? Structuralism has 
been the subject of powerful critiques from interpret ivut and post -structuralist 
approaches. In the present instance a speculative mystical philosophy presents itself as 
an accurate science. The bricoleur is not an experimenter, as Levi -Strauss recognizes.** 
Because it is entirely speculative, Suhsm is not bound by empirical realities Nevertheless, 
the language and logic of science lends it authority and verity despite the tact that 
in many ways it is a highly tentative set of propositions, so that Sufis ultimately 
must rely on image and representation rather than on scientific evidence to make 
their claims. 

As mentioned, Hajji Karim relied upon published sources in Urdu, including the 
letters of Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi and the writings of other Nacfthbondi texts, as well 
as on his discussions with his fellow khalifat in Birmingham. Our conversarioru on 
Sufum took place during innumerable sessions at his home in Manchester and at the 
lodge in Pakistan. 

Hajji Karim is a British Pakistani (torn Mirpur When we first started our conversa- 
tions he was approaching 40\ He come to England in his early teens to join his labour 
migrant father. Leaving school at 16, he worked for many years in a foundry, where be 
first met Sufi Sahib, and through him became a disciple and then thjhfaai the mint in 
Pakistan. Despite his lack of formal education* what is remarkable about his account of 
Sufi philosophy is its total integration and sheer structural brilliance. Although Sufi 
Karim s mastery of texts has not enabled him to reach personally to the elusive realms 
of Su£ knowledge, ir nevertheless supports his continued raitb in Sufanu 

During the course of my research I was repeatedly told that mdden knowledge in 
Sufism is arrived at through experience rather than through intellectual scholarships the 
*> r ro grots is viid* bocr. ■hrough chc pcwltr of Jtnir and ihr lore of a liajib. 
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Tnis Sufi privileging of knowledge as exr*rience over knowledge gained from written 
source* is one which may be subverted, since esoteric knowledge is paradoxically a more 
public cornmodity than the mystical experience it supposedly reflect*. This has nor, 
however, undermined the eharamark power of the saint, for ihe *reaT hidden know!- 
*dgt believed by his disciples to lead to mystical revelation is of specific technical direc- 
tires — practices of seclusion and meditation associated with the repetition of Quranic 
verses and im^Cu (litanies) - which only the saint knows, and which are thought to be 
the sole means of advancing on the Sufi path* The saint's tjazaf* permission, is essential 
before embarking on any form or* ritual practice. Without his knowledge and guidance, 
it is believed, a person may go mad, be *lost" forever in mystical ecstasy. 

Hence it is Sufi written texts - rather than revelation through experience - that 
may open up tor ambitious disciples the realms of gnosis and the religious imagina- 
tion. But these Sufi texts also serve to legitimize the saint's absolute authority* This 
is because, although disciples may have read widely in Sufi Naqshbandi texts, the 
key, tbey believe, to the realms of Sufi secret kriowiedge-as-experience still lies ulti- 
mately with the saint, and the saint in this case refuses to talk about these matters 
altogether Haj si Karim remained adisappointed man. In this he differed from another 
kbatifa of Zindapir and Sufi Sahib, a genuine modern scientist who has nevertheless 
embraced Sufism as a way of lire. 



The English scientist 

Or Alam Din, Zindapir s kbaiif* at Pennine, 2 * a small town in Derbyshire, is a promi- 
nent scientist working at the cutting edge of current research in genetic therapy. He 
has a full-time permanent research post at a major British university, Dr Din is a 
youngish, thin man, about 40, sporting a dark beard and glasses and dressed in mod- 
em casual clothes. He speaks softly, in measured tones, at times breaking into a mis- 
chievous smile or grin when be suddenly becomes quite English. He grew up in 
England, arriving from Kashmir as a boy of about 9 Like Zindapir, he seems able to 
switch from a tone of deep piety to witty, cuttingly critical remarks. With his gen- 
uineness, integrity, quiet assurance, natural modesty and willingness to take risks and 
act independently, his persona radiates a measure of personal charisma, 

Dr Din s rather was a of Zindapir and a recognized minor fvr in his own right. 

Alter his death, Dr Din took over his responsibilities as thj/i/a and niggles these with 
his lull-time yob as a scientist- He made little artempt, however, to describe Sufism to 
me as a scientific theory. Instead, his stress was on identity and identification: 



Here in England our link to Zindapir was always mainly spiritual and J feel that 
this spiritual connection has actually increased after his death, 1 reel his presence 
all the time, he supports me, I am nothing without him. 

The first time he met Zindapir was after bis fathers death and burial in Mirpur: 



... the first time my eyes fell on him it looked as if J bad come back to see my 
father. Hairat Sahib looked exactly like rather, with a sideways view, and I thought, 
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I've come tuck to my father And that vu it^vJtJ) lor my peace of mind, to 
sty that your father has not lest you, be is Hill wilb you, but now physically in 
Hairac Sahib's body [« life ^ A tm* rwriW AMw flfr 

*Wtr *> *Mr] ... and therefore, you know, Hazrat Sahib is not only my 

tbaykb bur my father figure And so Hoirat Sahib gave me the rcipanubtlity of 
rbe kbtlafat that my lather bad; that was something beyond imagination. 

He then told me of an admonishing letter sent to him by Zindopir following a scien- 
tific meeting he had attended in Switzerland where he omitted to observe some of the 
prescribed dairy prayers. This miraculous knowledge from a distance strengthened 
ha faith: 1 feel that, you know, he a there any time 1 need him. bet watching over 
me/ He also told me of bis good fortune jo getting his present post, having been 
passed over for another, apparently superior jab Although his present job had started 
at a lower level, it was followed by rapid and multiple promotions* He attributed this 
ro God's wilL The connection to the Sbaykh gave him the will to continue with all the 
events of the order, the weekly aflfotr, ^wt, mf*J> consistently without gaps. 

There were some rumblings from other disciple* when he got the khsUfat from the 
Shaykh at a very young age. 'I got the kbiLtfat when I was 33 and I also got my Ph.D. 
when 1 was 33* The branch in Pennine was built up slowly by bis father and at first, 
even the performance of Jhtkr was greeted with criticism. But from the very start be 
bad loved doing Jhskt and never missed the Friday mabfil, even when he was a student 



After Jhkt you physically (eel very tired, if you've done it properly, but mentally 
and spiritually you feel very enlightened, you feet as if a burden has been taken 
off you, you know, and it broadens the mind, it opens, it, you start, you have a 
problem, you think about it and the answer comes to you. Afterwards, yes. Yes. 
it helps you ro find solutions yourself 

[P.:] It's a very deep form of contemplation? 

[Dr Din:] Ob yes* it is the only worship that automatically becomes worthy of 
acceptance. In prayer when you ore prostrating in front of Allah and you've made 
your ntyaL your intention, and during prayer, iuwj. it is impossible to have 
your mind and tongue and heart united in what you're doing. Usually, most of 
the time, almost invariably, your mind is thinking about something else and 
your tongue is saying something else and you don t know where your heart is. 
So that kind of worship is not worthy of acceptance. In dhikr-AUab you have no 
choice: you are shouting at the top of* your voice, 'God is Great,* and you are sit- 
ting in darkness, removed from distractions, you cannot shout at the top of your 
voice without having your mind, your tongue and your heart united, and those 
are the conditions of getting your worship accepted — when your mind and your 
heart and your tongue ore united in the some. 

He admitted that lie bad not even reached the first step on the Sufi path but at the 
same time, bts Shaykh had given him close attention' (i.e. mm/M*) that even 



decade* of worship can t take you there. That it the difference, that It whj I feel I am 
lucky, bceiux whet people do wortbip lor decadfj before ihey teach ibii i»ge when 
they can get the attenuon of their 

He knew he bad thii artenrion' after he wu reprimanded by Sufi Sahib during 
H- tf for supposedly backbiting against another **-///« who ww acting M *ri»>. the 
gatekeeper of rhc saint. He tcJc mortified tod rried to persuade Sufi Sahib to come 
wilb bim co die Shaykh to explain thai this was not bis intention, but to oo avail. 
Sufi Sahib rerustd. Eventually, be mustered up bis courage and went to see Zindapir 
oo his owd. He told the Shaylch thai he had really meant to praise the dark**. 
Zindapir looked at him aod said, sirnply, 1 Jove you." He just said, I lore you, and 
he, Dr Din, believed him. Zindapii knew what was 10 his heart. How could Sufi 
Sahib bdieit bis mrrniioo was bad? He, Sufi Sahib, is not a propter, he cannot see 
into people's heart- 
He is a shy man, be said, but now he finds himself greeting sirongers. And people 
come to him to* healing from alt over: Nottingham, London. He makes no claims but 
they stilt come. Sometimes then are queues outside, every night, even in winter. He 
even bas permission to initiate disciples. His aim is to bring the true message of 
Islam to England, not the one promoted by fundamentalists. He runs the Friday 
;>vwj prayers at the hospital. In this context he gave me a short summary of the lour 
stages of Islam (TSWF); Tanha (repentance), saf {purification), ttali (friend of God), 
fond ft AILh (annihilation in God, tbe complete merging with God). The first stage 
is to be lost in tbe daman (robe), tbe being, tbe body, of the ^rV. then ibe Prophet, 
then God. 

Like most mteriji, Dr Din feels loved and chosen by hrs saint. For him the Shaykh 
is bis lather incarnate, his spiritual guide, his protector aod comforter io the absence 
of a real father who died when he was quite young. His Sufism is for him a source of 
identity and conviction which complements his role as an English scieniist and 
anchors him deeply in his local community, giving him a role, a standing and a 
mission. And yet ooe did not feel, io talking to Dr Oio, as one did talking to Rab 
Nawaa. the 44tf/;/^»poet of Ziodapir, that he missed Ziodapir the man fallowing his 
death. The Shaykh remoioed on exemplar, an emblematic figure, an imaginary — all 
of whit h continued to exist aod co give him strength- 



Conclusion 

Each of the men considered here: Sufi Sahib, Alam Din and Efcjji Karim. embarked 
on their own lire projects partly through intense emotional identification with their 
saint in Pakistan. Only Hajji Karim constructed this project in purely intellectual 
terms. Unlike Zindapir, the cult in Britain headed by Sufi Sahib has, over time, gen- 
erated a measure of convict and suspicion, although often muted. Building up a reli- 
gious empire in Britain has involved certain choices lor Sufi Sahib of which other 
disciples disapproved. As his material dominion has expaoded, so too has Sufi Sahib's 
spiritual reputation among early disciples and kbaJifas diminished. He is now seen by 
some to be corrupt, vain and power seeking. For others, he has become too closely 
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associated with the 'juVaw and their perceived prejudices and exclusions. His jJtenjtioti 
from British society is a problem for irony, Yet be has retained an aura of charisma 
and a Urge devout to) Lowing among ordinary disciples throughout Britain. In his 
own eyes, be dearly remains a humble follower of his mimbiJ. his percepeor and 
guide. 

As a diosporic Sufi cuU centred on Pakistan, Ziodapirs regionaJ-cum-gJobol cult 
has been remarkably successful Ic is perhaps the largesr M'ajfr in Britain, and its inter- 
national extensions into Afghanistan, the Middle East, Southern Africa and more 
recently Europe and the United Stales, have developed through sub-centres linked in 
viable connections to the original sacred centre rounded by the saint at Ghamkol 
Sharif. Yet the following is still almost entirely composed of South Asian migrants and 
their descendants. ZincUpirs cult has expanded in tandem with postcoloniaJ migra- 
tions to the West. He began as an *army" saint <he was a tai!or<ontractor accompany- 
ing the British and later Pakistani armies) with a following of disciples drawn from 
the army* the police and government service. These followers, once retired from army 
or government service, have extended his name globally wherever they migrated. 
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8 Learning the lessons from the 
neo-revivaiist and Wahhabi 
movements 

The counterattack of new 
Sufi movements in the UK 

Ron Geavts 



Introduction 

In the list fifty years Britain i Muslim presence his been transformed by the arrival 
of various populations, predominantly from Pakistan md Bangladesh, but also from 
Malaysia* Turkish Cyprus, Inn, Yemen t North, West and East Africa- These are ail 
placet where, either historically or as a living faith tradition* Sufism is significant. 
Although slow to organ j jr themselves in the British Muslim diaspora, the last 
twenty years has seen the transplant at ion of several prominent Sufi taruf& t including 
various oftshoots of the Naqshbondis. Chishtis. Qadiris. Merlevis, Alawis. Shadhilis 
and Tijanis. The establishment of these faruptt has provided a series of org armor >onal 
structures to the prevailing tendency* towards folk or 4 popular' Islam in the above 
populations who mostly originated from rural areas. The tenqa* haw capitalized on 
the strong empathy with the teachings of traditional Islam 1 as embodied within 
Sufism and in recent years haw been able to provide a unifying Islamic discourse 
based on practice and belief and drawing upon the traditional loyalty of the above 
populations to the leadership of/m and tktykht rather than the 'oW In spite of the 
strong presence of orthodoxy manifested in Wahhabi and neo- revivalist movements, 
it is nonetheless true to say that the British Muslim population is predominantly 
traditional rather than orthodox and maintains a strong Sufi allegiance. 2 

There are several reasons why Sufism and the forms of Islam influenced by it were 
slow to develop in the British context, in spite of the (act that the very first Muslim 
communities which developed in British ports went organized around a Sufi torifa>* 
The first reason tor the slow start can be located in the nature of migration patterns. 
The original small communities of single men, later joined by wives and children, 
which was the traditional pattern of economic migration, at least from the dominant 
communities from Pakistan and Bangladesh, were focused in run-down urban areas 
where cheap manufacturing industry labour was required. The communities were not 
initially large enough to sustain more than one mosque. Decisions were taken to cre- 
ate mosques to provide places of prayer that would not reflect any kind of sectarian 
divisions in the community. In order to achieve this. Muslim practice and belief was 
stripped down to exclude any regional or traditional elements. This emphasis on 
removal of any perceived cultural accretions played into the hands of both nineteenth 



century reform movements sue h as tl'j? Deobandis 4 At thtTr central Liit[ l of Sul Isjo 

f m j^l- Je J ptMCt ICCS Bflj docrcines that Were (QlSSflrJcud to be dcvtition'. 'i Eie 

precbimruntly rural Muslims who owed their allegiance to rradittM -laden UUm 
were deprived of (heir familiar patterns or' worship and only began to create (heir own 
mosque nemwrk once ibe communities were Urge enough ro sustain enough places 
of worship ro represent foil Mmlim diversity. 

Jn rhe meantime, imams tor the firsr mosque* were chosen from among rhe 
leaders of rhe community on rhe basis of age, educarion and background. The 
founders of rhe mosques were usually berrer-educared migrants from rhe cities of rhe 
subcontinent- T~hey were narural leaders of the comm unity and more confident to 
take rhe initiative in a new alien environment. However, this was bound to cause 
problems as the communities grew* Hie congregation* of the mosques were over- 
whelmingly from rural backgrounds. It is certainly accurate to say that the historical 
divisions between rradrtiornl Muslims with an allegiance ro Sufi -influenced Islam 
and the nineteenth century reform movements such as Deo band and Ahl-i Hadith 
paralleled a rural/urban divide. The educated mosque leaders were more inclined to 
reform ideas and began to invite imams from the subcontinent that were trained in 
the Deobandi Dor <*/-W*ttf. The predominantly rural origin congregations of the 
mosque with strong allegiances ro shrines and sainrs often found themselves in oppO' 
sit ion to their imam and rhe more educated mosque committees. A particularly 
painful period in rhe development of British Islam occurred as a result of this ten* 
sion. As imams began to preach to their congregations against rhe time honored 
customs practised in the place of origin, conflict began to break out. In time the con* 
gregations began to organise behind rheir own leaders, especially when $h*jkbt of rhe 
tsnqji began ro arrive in Britain, but the process led to serious divisions in the 
Muslim community.* 

The third reason tor the slow development of any coherent national identiry 
laid in the nature of the tradition itself Although the efforts of Ahmad Riaa Khan 
0856-1921) had resulted in rhe possibility of traditional Muslims of India develop- 
ing i common identiry around the label of AeV a/ Sauna, later robe known commonly 
m Barelwi, and instigate a counterattack to the criticisms of the reformers, this kind 
of Jslam practised by rural people involves a wide range of local customs established 
by oral tradition or kept to particular locale through being focused on a regional Sufi 
shrine.* The movement to Britain deprived the adherents of this locale-based prac- 
tice with the infrastructure or spiritual geography around which they had focused. 
Stephen Barton in his study ol Bengalis m Bradford argued that it is unlikely rhar 
the shrines could be replicared in Bradford and the focus of these Muslims would 
remain in the place of origin through remittances and journeys home. 

My own investigations of the Chishti presence in Britain confirmed Barton s view. 
The utjjaJa njikitt who maintain the Jjtxjb at Ajmer refuse to establish centres of 
Islam in Britain where the tenqa can be organised* They maintain the focus of atten- 
tion on the shrine of Mu'in al-Din Chishti or bis descendents in the subconrinent. 
Remittances are collected to maintain rhe shrine centres and visiting tkaykbt from rhe 
shrine help keep the attention of their audiences on problems in the subcontinent 
rather than organizing themselves in a British context. The prn provide a counselling 
service in which attention is again shifted away from Britain, either by visits to the 
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Jar&ib or correspondence to ibe subcontinent pm. There is little acknowledgement 
that unique solutions need 10 be discovered ro deal with ibe problems of Muslims in 

Britain, especially chow facing the younger British-bom generations. 1 

Added co rhe above problems were a number of internal divisions among the 
supporter* of traditional subcontineni Islam- These primarily lie in the fact that (he 
prime loyalty of adherents is nor to a sense of a unified tradition, or even to an estab- 
lished t*ri<p bui ro an individual ptr or th*)kb. Each group of mwruh creates separate 
organisations where membership is restricted to the martJi themselves. Very often 
fi«« loyally Co <i tbtyth rooks in crlMisms of oiha «m6 and .htit qtfnul guida. 



1 iii' ft'i'irtij fn)Q vc flu^t^ I c r n fc| u t 

The reform movements were quick to capitalize on these divisions and weaknesses 
inherent amongst the followers of traditional Islam. A number of such movements 
bad arrived with the migrants from the subcontinent. Foremost amongst them were 
the Deobandis, a traditional rival of the Borelwis rounded in the nineteenth century 
and Jam* at-i IsJami. a twentieth century religio -political movement rounded by 
Maulana Maududi.* Although not particularly friendly towards each other, both were 
strongly anti-Sulj- 

The Deo band school had come into existence as a result of the British consolida* 
tion of power after the failure of the uprising in 1857. Many Indian Muslims realized 
that fxkjJ would not succeed in restoring them to power and sought other strategies 
to restore former glories. Whereas reformers like Sayyid Ahmad Khan recommended 
learning from western science and technology through acknowledging the supremacy 
of western education, others tell that Islam could be revitalized by a return to a pris- 
tine purity based on a perceived ideal community of early Muslims around the 
Prophet, particularly in Medina. The rounders ol Deoband blamed the downfall of 
Islam in India on a corrupt faith spoiled by cultural accretions creeping in from the 
Hindu majority culture. They believed that Sufism was the repository of this cor- 
ruption of Islam. The objective of the founders of Deoband was to create a network 
of Dsr jl-'kittHtt where Muslims could be educated in their faitb stripped of any 
impurity arising from contact with beliefs and practices originating in Hinduism or 
Christianity. The concept of a network of Dar 'a/ami was very successful and by 
1967, it was claimed that there were 89^4 Deobandi schools and colleges in the sub- 
continent. Deoband had become more than an educational institution; it was estab- 
lished as an independent school of thought whose main aim was to protect and revive 
klam through concerted efforts to purify the faith. 

The Deobandis were very cjuick to organize in Britain. The first mosques to be cre- 
ated in British cities were often Deobandi -led initiatives. By 1967 they had founded 
the Msfiis Uitma UK, an organization to co-ordinate their activities and allow 
Deobandi N/jru to come together in conferences, plan tours, publish materials and 
to issue fitmm in order to ensure correct practice. The rapid growth in mosques 
between the end of the I Ws and me 1990s provided a demand for crualirltd imams ifc4e 

to provide religious leadership to the migrant communities. Deoband education gave 
its graduates a thorough training and access to a unified organized curriculum. To the 



middle*cl*ss Muslim* dominating the mosque committees, Deo band's reputation for 
scholarship and religious orthodoxy appeared to supply the correct Islamic values 
necessary to provide the spiritual needs of the newly established communities 

The Deobandis were also quick to realize that it was essential to provide the means 
to successfully maintain the loyalty oi'yout*^ ^fuslims born and educated in Britain* 
In order to achieve this they began to create a network of Dar ai- Want* in British 
cities that could train young British Muslims as imams more qualified to deal with 
the problems faced in the British context* 

However, the reforms begun by Deoband haw now been continued and surpassed 
by the radical programmes of the twentieth century lay Islamic movements with 
their political agenda to revolutionize Islam, The Dcobandi presence in Britain has 
remained insular, conservative and primarily intent on maintaining the traditions 
and way of lite established in the subcontinent. Although intent on attacking Sufi 
practices* this was essentially achieved from the pulpit at Friday prayers, where the 
imams loyal to Deoband focus on eliminating rural customs of subcontinent Muslims 
by declaring tbem to be fata (innovation). This continuation of battles imported 
from the subcontinent may have been an irritant to the followers of traditional Islam 
with their roots in Surism but it was an enemy that they* knew well from over one 
hundred years of skirmishing* It did not, however, appeal necessarily to the younget 
generation, who became tired of old religious and ethnic battles imported from the 
subcontinent and increasingly looked for Islamic movements that would address the 
problems of being Muslim and British* 

The Jama ar-i -Islam i organizations quickly grasped the necessity to focus on youth 
and their influence has been profound* Although their overall membership is small 
they became effectively the prototype for a number of organizations that can loosely 
be stated to represent the Islamic Movement. '" These organizations identify them* 
selves with the struggles of various groups throughout the world who are engaged in 
a struggle to implement radical change in their societies utilizing Islam as their 
ideology, rather than cultural and ethnic identity problems originating in the subcon- 
tinent- In this way, these organizations in Britain are able to provide an identity for 
their members which extend outwards to the wider Muslim world* They consciously 
promote an Islamic identity over and above ethnic or national identity, and they pro* 
gramme actively to move away from South Asian customs and traditions* All the 
groups openly identify with the ideology and politics of the Islamic Movement 
throughout the world, and it is this emphasis on promoting Islam for British 
Muslims whilst at the same time identifying with Islam worldwide that has proved 
so attractive for many young Muslims. If anything*, these groups that identify with 
an Islamic Movement are more aim -Sufi than the members of the earlier nineteenth 
century subcontinent movements, in that they share the belief that Sufism has Jed to 
the downfall of Islam through introducing non*Muslim belters and practices but also 
perceive these belief and practices as superstitions belonging to a rural population 
that can have no place in contemporary urban environments amongst educated 
Muslims committed to revitalizing their tilth 

Throughout the 1980s the conflicts between the Deoband* inspired schools and the 
Barelwj mosques had begun to die down. They were beginning to work more closely 



with other in the interests of the wider community and had discovered the pragmatic 
advantage* of Muslim unity to achieve political and religious rights. Mosque con- 
tlicts had almost ceased as res pec t 1 supporters or" each group could tlnd affiliated 
mosc|ues without moving too tar from home* From the confidence of their own ter - 
ritories they were able to find institutional avenues for consultation with rival groups 
in regard 10 issue that affected the wider Muslim community such as diet, dress and 



Id ibe 1990i r*w group* irate with loose loyilcies co (he hbmk Mo»wnem who 
were committed co criticising the beliefs and practices of traditional Muslims. Very 
often these groups were influenced by developments in the Muslim world that were 
nothing to do with subcontinent history and had little respect for pragmatic truces 
created by Muslims originating from that region. They recruited on university cam- 
puses and brought their campaigns to the streets. They were aggressive and not afraid 
to set up their stalls of promotional literature outside the mosques loyal co prominent 
Sufi thjykht, Muslims loyal to Sufi -influenced Islam would find themselves con- 
fronted by ardent young missionaries on leaving their own religious gatherings. 11 

Foremost among these new critics of traditional Islam were Hiib ut-Tahrir lJ and 
the group which identifies itself as SaJafL The Salafi movement began in the Middle- 
East in the 1880s and 1890s in reaction to European cultural domination. They 
called upon Muslims to return to a pure faith as practised by the Saijf (ibe first three 
generations of Muslims cited in Hadith as the most devout and correct in their prac- 
tice and belief)* As with the Wahbabis and the Deobandis* ibe essential message of 
the Salafis was the removal of all perceived accretions believed to bave been added to 
the message of Islam by the generations since the earliest followers of Islam. The 
original Salafi attack was not directed at ibe West but at fellow -Muslims, especially 
those belonging to Suri lart^at, who were seen to have destroyed the world of Islam 
from within by introducing non-Islamic innovation. The Salafi message has contin- 
ued to be promoted by new generations of ideologues represented in Britain by two 
western converts, Bilal Philips and Dauod Birbank. 1 ' 

Generally* the world of traditional Islam labels all of its critics 'Wahhabis' after the 
movement founded in Arabia by Muhammad Ibn Abd *il - Wahhab (1699-1792). In 
brief. Muhammad Wahhab organised the Bedouin tribes in a concerted Islamic 
reform movement dedicated to restoring a pure Islam based on a rigid interpretation 
of tattixJ- His main attack fell on the Sufi lart^at and the practice of venerating the 
shrine-tombs of Sufi saints. His followers destroyed countless graves of Sufis in the 
region of Arabia. In fact, the label 'Wahhabi* or more recently WahhabiAJ.it l 
describes a host of movements who may not have anything in common witb each 
other than the shared belief that Islam should be purified of perceived cultural accre- 
tions or innovations added over the generations to the pure faith of the Prophet and 
the first generations of believers- Most of the beliefs and practices of the Sufis fall into 
this category and are heavily criticized by such movements. 

Carl Ernst has noted that the Sufi umqm have been criticized by both Muslim 
modernists and the nincieenth<entury revivalist movements, and this criticism has 
been continued by the various movements usually defined as 'mndarnentaJist^ in the 
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twentieth century. He states chat Sufism is perceived by them as an enemy of bUm 
only slightly lea threatening than Western secularism'" in spite of the tier that these 
revivalist movement* and their sympathisers consist of only around 20 per cent of any 
given Muslim population." Even bock in 1971, Trimingbam argued that the Sufi 
tatiqat were in decline and danger of disappearing altogether under the dual threat 
of modernisation and the N^ahhabi^Sa lafi critscjue heavily supported by propag and n 
marerials funded by the superior wealth of the Saudi regime. In particular, he shared 
the concerns of the fariftf that they would lose the loyalty of their secular educated 
children." However, this has not materialiaed; during the decades of rhe 1980s and 
the 1990s, the ^ have revrvrd themselves as they have begun to fight back 
against the Wahhabttfalafi critique, and the twenty-first century dawns with battle 
lines drawn up between these two conflicting groups within the world of Sunni Islam. 

Joffc argues that this rigid separation of the two ttaditions into competing and 
antagonistic movements is something new. He suggests that in the past* the compet- 
ing beliefs were defended by individual scholars sucb as Ibn Taymjyya bur thete was 
'an integrated and graduated spectrum of belief between the two extremes of religious 
practice'. 1 ' Joffe agrees witb Geilner that the increasing divide between rural and 
urban Muslims is helping to create ideological differences drawn along class lines 
where middlc<lass professionals and educated elites are more likely to be attracted 
towards the reform movements. 1 * As mass education spreads through the Muslim 
world it will bring with it new recruits to the movements who promote 'scri pluralist' 
Islam. Increasingly, Muslims loyal to the tenqas have become concerned that the com- 
bination of urban environments, western education and the secular ethos will provide 
the conditions in which they will lose their children either to the attractions of the pur- 
suit of material pleasures or to recruitment by the bet ten organised reform movements. 



The counterattack 

The subcontinent Barelwis, witb their custom-laden version of Islam focused on the 
intercession of saints and the Prophet, shrines, harata (the power to bless), miracles 
and the performance .i dhikr maintained within the shay4J\!ttmrtJ relationship, had 
never been able to organise themselves nationally in Britain in spite of their numer- 
ical superiority. It is obvious that this form of Islam evokes very powerful symbols 
of places of origin for first-generation settlers, but there was always a question mark 
over its ability to maintain the loyalty of British-born generations who were begin- 
ning to distance themselves from their parents' rural origins in the villages of South 
Asia. Recession, poverty, unemployment and lack of opportunity provided an envi- 
ronment of alienation and resentment from which the neo-Wahhabi and Salafi move- 
ments could recruit with their radical polirkal agendas and rhetoric of kAjJ and 
khiUfab. On the other hand, the spirituality of the Sufi path oners an alternative to 
those disenchanted with the materialist ethos of twenty-first century Britain. 19 

Throughout the 1970s and 1980s a number of fetors had begun to develop some 
sense of united Barelwi identity amongst subcontinent Muslims, although these had 
not spread to other like-minded Muslims from other parts of the Muslim world. The 



work achieved by Ahmad Rita Khan to create a common identity against reform 
movement criticisms farmed an historical foundation which could be built upon in 
Britain, Mom importantly. Ahmad Rita Khan had argued that the follower* of tradi- 
tional Islam should assert themselves to be AW-i S«***t m-/Mrtf rather than 
Barelwis. This label provides the possibility of claiming to be the legitimate form of 
Sunni Islam as practised by the vast majority of Muslims throughout the world rather 
than a sect or school of thought coniined to the subcontinent. By claiming to be the 
true orthodoxy of Islam, the tables can be turned and the various reform movements 
can be accused of being a sectarian innovation bundled together as Wahhabi. 

The arrival of a number of charismatic Sufi ptrt and thtykbi from the subcontinent 
provided the impetus for greater cohesion as they formed powerful groups of Barelwis 
able to construct mosques and produce promotional literature to counter the reform 
movement's criticisms " However, the traditional loyalty of each group of m*riJi to 
their own ihjykh counteracted this push towards a stronger and more assertive iden- 
tity. To some degree this was overcome by the publication of The Sasanrc Vmtt and 
the controversial events that took place in the late 1980s as British Muslims strug- 
gled to express their anger and outrage against its author, Salman Rushdie. Although 
disorganized, riven by loyalty to individual thayibt and lacking the language skills to 
deal with the media, the Muslims of the Abt~> SattJtat tra-jama'at pride themselves on 
their love for the Prophet. For this reason Nielsen states that their communities were 
'collectively more prepared to register the insult contained in the book'.' 1 The expe- 
rience of resistance and collective struggle not only helped the Barelwis develop a 
shared consciousness but it also provided openings for their leaders to take a larger 
role in issues that affected the British Muslim community as they cooperated in the 
interests or* the common good with other non-Barelwi groups. 

In spite of these development! throughout the 1980s, thete temained huge hur- 
dles to overcome before the Ahl~> Stttm&t iij-^rjW could successfully compete with 
the reform movements' ability to organise themselves, promote their message and 
recruit tram Briiisb-born Muslims. The greatest challenge would be posed by ethnic 
loyalties. As young Muslims grew up in Britain the challenge of identity formation 
moved some of them towards the idea! of a British-based Islam with its roots in the 
universal teachings of the Quran and Survj rather than the ethnic loyalties of their 
parents' generation. The reform movements focused on doctrine and the universal 
ronu and the Ahi-t Svnnaf u'j^unj*j/ needed to provide its own claim to legitimacy. 
Unfortunately the thaykbt who had come to Britain continued to promote allegiances 
that were narrowly confined to ethnic identity. Although some thrykhs were aware of 
the need to create a national consciousness amongst traditional Muslims they were 
notable to succeed, because local organisations of Muslims duplicated loyalties formed 
over hundreds of years in a particular region of origin. As Roger Ballard points out 
in his own contribution to this volume, these begin with btradari or local extended 
family networks which retain traditional links with villages of origin, local ikiykht 
and regional shrines. Rir example, the Chishti tortqa in Britain remains focused on 
the shrine of its founder in AJmer and helps maintain subcontinent norms and values 
rather than assisting the development of the A hi i Satmat u\t-/am**4f In Britain. On 
the contrary, children are sent buck to the shrine to rediscover their religion and 
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culture when perceived by Their parents lo hare been too powerfully influenced by 
BrirUh culture" Other mosques* such as the Sultan Bahu Trust in Birmingham, ore 
cow rolled by taj/ada /wArnr* the descendents of ■ prominent Sufi sunt and guardians 
of hit shrine. Although they replicate and rejuvenate the n/tt/a in the new context of 
migration, the followers remain linked to a particular locality in Pakistan." This is 
also true of fcoriocf from other parts of the Muslim world present in Britain such as 
the Ti>aniyya which vs confined to the West African presence in London; the Sfcadbili 
Alawi, who although North African in origin, arrived in Britain amongst the Yemiru 
setilers in the seaports; and the Bani 'Alawi. which although of Yemini origin, has 
round its looting amongst East African Asian Muslims who mhd in the 1970s. 

Other ibtyUt from the subcontinent have been intensely aware of the need for 
unity. Pir Morouf one of the prominent pioneers of Islam in Britain, has tried to pro- 
mote the Ahi't Stmmit «j i.xjJ: on a wider national front by attempting to create 
umbrella organisations but bis effort* have been hindered by the ethnic boundaries 
and the loyalty of followers to their individual th*)kbt* In the context of transform- 
ing traditional toriqai to provide an environment in which the followers of the AN i 
SanJtat utf</jm*r 4 tff can develop unique British forms of the tradition with the poten- 
tial to overcome local identity based in the place of origin, two branches of the 
subcontinent Naqshbondiyya are iigmticonc. 

The Hi jar i Naoshbandis and the Ghamkholvia Naqsbbandis are typical of sub- 
continent Sufi tattoos in that they both operate from strong city bases in Britain from 
which they have been able to promote national initiatives to transform the traditional 
modus operandi of the Aki-t SawJtai u*-/ama'4t. The presence cd Sufi Abdullah in 
Birmingham, where he has established the largest mosque in Europe, provides the 
opportunity to study the impact of a living charismatic sbaykh on the surrounding 
Muslim community. Sufi "Abdullah's presence in the city has enabled the tarred to 
expand beyond its Mirpuri majority and attract followers from all the regions of 
Pakistan and young British-born Muslims. There are even signs that a small number 
of white and African -Caribbean moles are beginning to be attracted to the shjykh'i 
spiritual presence and convert to Islam. The Ghamkolvia Naqshbandis are also aware 
of the need for unity and have tried to create umbrella organizations for all the 
mostjues loyal to the Abi-i 5awaujx mr-^MOfW in the Midlands to come together for 
the benefit of the wider Muslim community. Mirpuri in origin. Suit Abdullah does 
represent any of the major regional ethnic identities present in Britain amongst the 
Pakistani community but his reputation as a living holy man can attract followers 
from all representatives of Pakistani communities in Britain. However, the tart^a still 
needs to be more aware of the needs and aspirations of British Muslims before it can 
be truly successful in overcoming ethnic loyalties. 

The Hijar Naqshbandis are significant in that they are the first British tariqa to be 
inherited by Bririsb-bora and educated Muslims after the death of their father, Pir 
Wahhab Siddiqj. Like the other pioneer thryU* from the subcontinent. Pir Wahhob 
Siddku had built up his base in a particular city with a ma#or Muslim presence, lo this 
case it was Coventry, however, the ihtykb was always aware of the need that the new 
community in Britain must transcend ethnic and religious differences which be frit 
would alienate the younger generation. In particular, he was concerned with the level 
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of Muslim education achieved by the Atf-t A'*™/ wj^^'j/i leaders in this country 
who, he felt, should be able to provide solutions m boib the religious and material 
problems of living as a Muslim minority His vision was a united Muslim community 
led by imams Vfho would also be ojualified as lawyers^ accountants and doc iocs through 
graduating from British uni ve rsi ties i He began by ensuring char his o*wn icxir sons, H who 
would one day inherit bis work, were capable of manifesting his viswn. All four sons 
brc taken on the challenge to continue their father's religious leadership of the British 
Muslim community and provide guidance to the mtriJt of the toruftt. Each of the sons 
is a graduate from a British university as well as being educated by their rather in Islam, 
The new ibaykb* have moved the centre of the tariff?- activities away from the mosque 
in Coventry to a college in Nuneaton whose grounds also contain their rathers shrine. 
The college has become the focus tor rulnLling their father's vision for the British 
Muslim community through providing an education that mixes botb traditional Dor 
currioulums with GCSE and A Level study. The vision is to create the first 
British Islamic university. The Hijaai Nao^hbondis. under the leadership of their 
second -generation British Muslims hope to transcend narrow ethnic identities through 
the means of education and to look forward to the needs of the development of the 
Muslim community in Britain rather than the preservation of traditions and customs 
originating in the rural subcontinent. Their attempt to transform the landscape of the 
AAA i Stmv^t blend* innc*rot*on and tradition in that the college provides a 

centre for educating young Muslims whilst attracting pilgrims to the shrine in the 
grounds. However, the rhetoric of unity that is being raised in Britain by these leaders 
of subcontinent tofttfat is still far from reality. Each group of *wtdt remain obsessively 
loyal to their own tbaykb and this can prevent them from cooperating in any project 
that benefits the whose community, especially if it originates in the vision or leadership 
of a rival tartqa. The ethnic and religious rivalries that dominate the organisation of the 
Abl~t Smbjutj u u unij\u prevent the possibility of unity even amongst the Pakistani- 
origin Muslims. Jet alone any kind of framework that brings together unqxs from other 
parrs of the Muslim world . Several daunting problems need to be overcome in order for 
the AAA/ $mnjt ^ ^suV/ to successfully compete with the reform movements and 
ensure its survival at the heart of the British Muslim community. The primary chal- 
lenges are (1) to win the loyalty of British-bom Muslims who are alienated from the 
ethnic and religious divisions brought by their parents from the place of origin; (2) to 
develop a systematic doctrinal challenge based on Quran and Hadith that counteracts 
the teachings of the reform movements; O) fo develop an education system in Britain 
that rivals the Dor <*7-W*u*f established by the reform movements; and (4) to develop 
organisational structures that compare with the tight-knit movements found amongst 
the reformers. Two organizations based around sanqat are beginning to address these 

issues with some success. 



Hit Haqqani Naqshbandi* 

From 197}, Shaykh Muhammad Naaam Adii al-Haqqan* an Naqsribandi began to visit 
Britain regularly from Cyprus, The Shaykh's first contact with Western European 
recruits to his tontp was in Germany but by the 1990s be expanded successfully into 



Norfh Amttica. The Sta r khi undoubitd etunwn* Ku iU™*d him n. opnd °w»i<k 
hit ethnic base amongst The Turkish -O'priot Muslim community in London and attract 
young British-born Pakisranis and converts from Western truth '■eekers'. 

In addition to The Shaykhs perceived spirituality embodying The Traditional 
virtues oc' i Sufi mystic, when joining the Haqqani Naqshbandis, nxrtJt find thero- 
selves part of a traroglobal net work chat to tome extern transcends ethnic identiry and 
Jinks co a wider sense of Muslim identiry that embraces tbe concept of a universal 
mum. so attractive co Britbb-born younger generation*. This embracing of a wider 
Muslim identity based on The legitimacy of the beliers and practices of tbe AM i 
Sb**o? ua./jMa'as (unctions as an elective counteraction to the claims of the Wahhabi 
and SaJafi-inspired movements who often promote themselves as an 'ethnically clean' 
universal Islam, Shaykh Naxim and his kb*J& in the USA, Shaykh Muhammad 
Hisbam Kabbani* are intensely aware of the need for more cooperation between the 
t*tttq*i and in This context have organised a series of high-profile conference* in which 
international gatherings of ibaykbt come Together with their mttrtJs. Shaykh Kabbani 
has also written a seven-volume Emy\i&pa{J& a/ hUma Divtr/nr that provides an 
analysis and defence of the beliefs and practices of traditional Sunni Muslims and 
Jinks them firmly to the Aki't SaitJtat tnt-famd'as.** The book functions as a scholarly 
and erudite criticism of Wahhabi and Salafi beliefs and accuses them 0/ destroying 
Islamk consensus of belief and practice by inviting Muslims to follow a heretical 
innovation, Shaykh Kabbani has used the international conferences to announce the 
idea ol jth&t againsT these innovations in belief and practice. This has also served to 
divert the radicalism and activism found amongst The youth towards the Traditional 
enemies of the unqax as opposed to western political domination, 

Kabbani has certainly developed a systematic doctrinal challenge based on Qur an 
and Hadrrh that counteracts the teachings of the reform movements and has isolated 
the key divisions That cause conflict between the reform movements and the Abi't 

1 Tbe affirmation that Allah literally has a face, hands and a spatial direction; 

2 The denial of consensus of the community as a means to arrive ar legislation; 

3 Prohibiting the emulation of the judgements of the four imams who founded the 
schools of low; 

A Declaring Muslims who contradict Wahhabi or Salafi doctrine as disbelievers or 
even non- Muslims; 

j Prohibiting tbe use of the Prophet 's name or the intervention of saints when 

petitioning Allah; 
t> Prohibiting the use of tombs of prophets and saints: 

7 Declaring Muslims who make a vow to someone else other than Allah at a grave 
to be noo- Muslim; 

8 Applying principles derived from narration of Hadith prior to those derived 



However, as yet the Hacfonni Nacphbondis have not been able yet to address the issue 
of developing an education sysrem in Britain or creating organisational structures 



that compare with the tight-knit movements found amongst the reformers. That are 
also problems with their Attempts to transcend ethnicity. Although successful in the 
USA, the British situation is dirrerent in that the predominant subcontinent Muslim 

Community r f if til iw yfty tfTTj tor ul . Attempts TO Organize CQttfictt BCt) in British 

cities with largr AiCuslim populitioni hjve been met with jntj^oni*m from Local 
$hayUt ind their tmrtJt who seem to regard Shaykh Nazim's incurvicmi into their 
traditional strongholds as an intrusion.* 7 

Although Shaykh Kabboni has been successful in rnarshalling the Ah! i Sstnwr 
ttv-jama'ai identity in the USA through a campaign to promote the celebration of the 
Prophet'* birthday as normative in the Muslim world, similar attempts to create a 
mihd movement in Britain have met with antagonism. This may well be attributed 
torabbam'slackofkiwwledgerf In the USA, although 

Sufism is Jar better known outside Muslim circles where it has attracted significant 
converts, the Muslim migrant communities and the indigenous African -American 
Muslim community remain heavily influenced by Wahhabt and Salafi ideas. Because 
of this, celebration of MdaJ at-Nahi has not been generally accepted in the US 
Muslim population and a Mj/^J movement campaign makes sense in the American 
context as a way of raising the Abf-t Sattmat tnt-jama'at profile. However, in Britain 
the vast majority of Muslims celebrate Mtiad* often with conspicuous street proces- 
sions, it b likely that the British t&tykbt viewed Shaykh Kabbanis attempts to 
encourage MitxJ with some suspicion as it was already a fait actoMpii in the British 
context. Instead they perceived his motivations as an attempt to muscle in on their 
strongholds. This has resulted in some animosity and the declaration of a fjtuj by a 
group of British shaykh accusing the Haqoani Nacphabondis of corrupting Islamic 
belief and introducing innovation (bt*ta\ 

In addition to hostilities with the tbaykht of subcontinent origin, Kate has 
acknowledged that after Shaykh Nazim departs from Britain at the end of his tradi- 
tional Ramadan visit, his various groups of followers return to their various ethnic 
subgroups and remain active only within their respective communities.*** 

Ethnic tensions remain in spite of the Shaykh'* mission to promote the spiritual 
essence of Islam that he believes can unite a fragmented Most k£ these tensions 

are a result of the continued presence of strong ethnic identity among Britain's Muslim 
population despite the rhetoric of common Muslim identity increasingly voiced 
amongst the British-bom generations. The Shaykh's own ethnic identity, which com- 
mands the strong support of the Turkish Cypiiot Muslim population, functions to 
undermine attempts to penetrate the subcontinent communities in the name of AW-r 
5*vtLjr uM-pstxrf'ai unity. 



Idara Minhaj ul-Qur*an 

The Haquani Naqshbandis maintain all the features of a traditional Sufi urupt 
organized around the spirituality and personality of a charisnraic fV>4£* i" many 
ways, demonstrare a waxing' of the Naqshbondiyya as defined by Pnina Wrrboer 10 
However, the Idara Minhaj uJ -Qur an displays organizational features that bear a 
strong resemblance to thc/rfara'tif structures found in the twentieth -century revivalist 



movement*. Thctc borrowed structures appearing in ■ Sufi movement require a 
reassessment of The traditional organization of a htriqa and may provide a model for 
future movements that is more appealing to young Muslims. The Idara Minhaj ut* 
Qur an has not only borrowed the organizational form bur alto some of the rhetoric 
of the twentieth-century Islamic revivalist movements, yer rhis has been achieved 
without compromising AW-/ Stnmat uw/dm*'*t belief and practice. On rhe contrary, 
the lessons learned from rhe more organized Islamic movements such as Jama at-i 
Ulaml are being used ro provide a platform lor a rigorous defence of traditional 
Muslim view* concerning the Prophet's significance and status within Islam and the 
role of the I have decided to label this new* development arising our of the 

Qidiri tortq* as reformed Sufi organisations, and it may indicate a new development 
amongst the tahqat having to transform themselves at a result of external pressure* 
coming from a rapidly changing Muslim world and the success of the reform move- 
ment s rhetoric and organizational structures to attract younger generations. If so, it 
is similar to the reforms that took place in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
when wiqai such as the Naqshbandis and the Tijaniyya responded to Wahhabi crit- 
icisms and moved closer to orthodoxy, resulting in new organizational structure* 
within Sufism. 

The guiding light of the Jdara Minhaj ul-Qur an i* Muhammad Tahir ul-Qndiri. 
The ulttia produced by the movement *bovr* a lineage back to Shaykh Abd al-Qadir 
al-Jilani through As-Sayyad Tahir AJauddin who migrated from Baghdad to Pakistan, 
bur the empha*i* of the movement i* on their present thaykb and founder who is 
believed to be the mujadJiJ of this century who will reform Islam in the context of 
the contemporary world. Muhammad Tahir ul-Qadiri is a proline writer and lecturer but 
hi* books reveal an interest in topics that are usually a*sociated with revivalist leader* 
such as Maulana Maududi or Hasan aU&anna than a traditional ibayib of a Sufi 
txnqj- Foremost amongst these are the issues of an Islamic stare and the right of tip* 
f\jj which is denied by traditional *u/ama. Jn hi* writing* on constitutional matters, 
Muhammad Tahir ul-Qadiri takes a position very close to Maulana Maududi. the 
founder of J*n*'«.. ItUmi on rhe r**d t .- .... UUmk «». He write*: 

In an Islamic state Islam cannot be treated as a personal affair of an individual 
or a belief or faith of a particular group .... Thus there i* a fundamental contrast 
between an Islamic state and a secular state. The authority of a secular stare 
derives from the people themselves. Religion play* no obligatory role in its func- 
tioning. But the authority of an Islamic state derives from the Almighry Allah, 
the unitary, self-generated and self-sustaining sole creator of the universe, 
through the mediating agency of the Holy Prophet. Islam is basis of the polity 
in an Islamic state: it regulate* both individual and stare affairs.* 1 

On the right to itfibaJ t Muhammad Tahir al-Qadiri is adamant that the rapid 
changes taking place in the world require dynamic solutions that can only be solved 
by direct interpretation of Quran and Soma by a qualified mu/adJiJ. He is critical of 
the conservative mentality of the *u/ama who regard interpretative work that was 
conducted hundred* of years ago as still retaining its validity and authenticity and 
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chere b hardly any need to modify it or reshape it in the light of contemporary 
change* and exigencies'." He argues that (he '«/*■** have given more credence tofiqb 
than the teaching! of Quran and Saunw. He is. however, also equally critical of 
MuUim modernise* who rely too much on western solutions rather thin Islamic ones 
and of Muslim governments who have compromised Islanv 

Abo similar to Maududi belbre him. Muhammad Tahir ul-Qidiri plays a more promi- 
nent role in the social and political arena of Pakistan than the traditional 10*7*0. He was 
educated at the University of Punpb, obtaining a PhD in blamic taw a* well as the tra- 
ditional religious education following the Dars-e Niaami curriculum- He ha* been actiw 
in campaigning for an inrerest-rrec banking system in Pakistan and also took pan in the 
campaign to denounce the Ahmadiyya as non-Muslim*. The Idara Minhaj ul-Qur an was 
established in the tarty 1980s and has already spread to over seventy countries. Like the 
; that exemplify twentieth -century Islamic revival, it promotes a wide range of 
! activities. However, ii b in otgaiuaation that Idara Minhaj ul-Quran otter* paral- 
lels and similarities to the revivalists that have been foremost in criticizing the Suit lariqat- 
Idara Minha] ul-Qur an perceives itself as a jmAjJ movement to establish justice 
and equality based upon the tenets of Qur an and 5amum + It is placed itself on a firm 
financial foundation through membership foes as well as donation*. The movement 
is highly conscious of the position of women and youth and has established subsidiary 
organizations: the Minhaj ul-Qur'an Women's League and the Muslim Youib League - 
In Pakistan the youth movement is active in student politics through the Mustafav) 
Students' Movement. Internationally, both organizations are involved in setting up 
summer camps and providing vehicles for increasing literacy This awareness to pro- 
vide educational opportunities i* manifosted in the Minhaj University in Lahore 
which combines religious education with degree* in business administration and 
computer science*. In addition* the movement indicates its position in regard to the 
need to combine traditional Islamic knowledge with the discoveries of modern 
science and technology so that Muslim society can progress materially a* well as spir- 
itually In this regard, a number of affiliated organizations have been created such as 
COMET (Council of Muslim Engineers and TechnologistsX 

The organizational forms developed by the Idara Minhaj ul-Qur 'an owe a substan- 
tial debt to the work achieved in this arena by the jma'afi. Also akin to the Islamic 
rerivalbt movements is tbe emphasis on social and political activity and the assertion 
thar Islam is a complete way of lite that involves active participation from all 
Muslim* to transform all areas of public and private human interaction. In the ideas 
of its founder can be seen the influence of Muhammad Abduh. the ideologue of the 
contemporary Salaii movement and Maulana Maududi, the great exponent of the con- 
viction that an Islamic state i* essential to practice Islam. 

However, there are a number of crucial differences that place Idara Minha] ul -Quran 
firmly within ihe cjmp k AW j aaunwj u u ym*i\u. First and foremost, the organization 

see itself as a modem form of tatiq* given both legitimacy and spiritual blessing* by 
irs claimed connection to *Abd al-Qadir al-JiJani, the founder of tbe Qadiri tariqa. 
Tbe training camp* used to educate members into the spiritual values of Islam are 
based on few**/ The syllabus includes Jh,kr < remembrance of Allah), fhqjmi 
(optional night prayer), riaWtf (recitation of the Quran) and btqtf* (seeking Allah's 
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forgive ness)< The docume nt written co proclaim the mmvmcw * aims states, % ro keep 
The soul intact, purify the mind and cleanse the heart of ilJ lU monk and alike, we 
hare to pet pure, dynamic and intact Islamic Sufism of the early centuries back into 
action'*" There is a certain irony in an organisation arising our of traditional Sufism 
chat claims to lead the recover)* of the Muslim world from the decline of the least 
two-and-a-half centuries by changing both Muslim thought and action. To their 
opponents, rbe Art** **r* held up to blame for tbe decline of the Muslim — . 
Idara Minha) ul -Quran uses both the rhetoric and the organisational forms of these 
same opponents whilst proclaiming the orthodoxy of the tradiriooal doctrines and 
practices of the Akf~i $***** m m J mJ^ especially those in regard to the elevated 
status of the Prophet 



Conclusion 

Recent devdopment* suggest that a multitude of movement* and mosques that 
represent traditional Islam, as embodied in the belief* and practices of the Abl-i Stmnit 
beginning to respond to the challenges presented to them by the 
critique There is no doubr that the efforts to promote their message 
amongst the young British -born Muslims anxious ro define their identity through the 
discovery of a pure and universal Islam has borne dividends for the revivalist move- 
ments. Panly this has been achieved by a critique of Sufism as an aberrant supersti- 
tion steeped in the practices and beliefs oJ subcontinent rural traditions and polluted 
by contact with Hinduism and partly by the attractions ottered by close-knit superior 
organizational forms able ro provide strong membership identities to young Muslims. 
The ttiwqji And moscfues loyal to the Aht-i Sumrt u j >j"ud/ were often perceived as 
centres to maintain loyalties and relationships established in the country of origin and 
important to the older generation of migrants. They were also seen to be fragmented 
and obsessed with maintaining ancient feuds and divisions within the mr. The suc- 
cess of the revivalist critique can be measured by the degree to which young Muslims 
question tbaykh* concerning 'j^li or matters of right belief. 

However, a number of factors are contributing to the revival of the Ahl-i 5awuf 
w4-fam**4f in Britain. Prominent amongst these is the common desire of traditional 
Muslims to win the loyalty of their children in order to secure the future of their tra- 
dition- In order ro achieve this they realiae they have to match the efforts of the 
reform movements in the arena of educarioo. Even more important is the need to 
counteract the criticisms made against traditional belief and practice and reclaim the 
position of Muslim orthodoxy based on Quran and Snnvj. To this end the efforts of 
erudite shjykbt such as Muhammad Hisham Kabboni and Muhammad Tahir ul-Qadiri 
are essential. In addition* the fariqai are learning from their critics how to success- 
fully use tracts, publicarions and, more recently, websites to promote their i 
Ironically, the multi-national and multi-ethnic nature of the British Muslim < 
nity is also serving ro overcome the revivalist critique of the AH-t Samtas n\t- A 
Hindu-based superstition. Efforts by some tjrt^js, especially rbe Haqqani Naqshbandis, 
to promote conte rentes that bring together traditional Affuslims from many parts of 
the world has undermined the criticism that Sufi beliefs and practices result from 



contact with non Mu'.lirlH These Conferences have enabled traditional Muslims to 

perceive the unity of belief n) practice that extends across the Muslim world in spite 
of minor regional differences. In Britain, the are beginning to successfully 

argue char it is their aqiJ* which is the norm or Islam, and it is the Wahhabc&lrfi 
critique that is the aberration from traditional belief and practice. This discovery of 
unity of bdirfud practice is .blr to proridt an utidott to the traditional di.iwom 
burd oncthnklojdtiM. 

The new organizational forms found in Jdara Minhaj ul»Qur an, influenced by 
the revivalisr movement* themselves, are proving successful in attracting the 
younger generation and will provide a serious rival to the reformers. Above all, 
they will provide a more effective way of promoting the message untainted by 
accusations from the young which accuse the traditional fariqa structures as 
belonging to the past. There are still a number of problems that will bedevil 
attempts to proclaim a united AhJ-i Stmmas tea-jam*'** identity. These are to be 
found in traditional loyalties to individual ihayk&t and ethnic identities that are 
used in a negative and competitive manner to proclaim superiority over others. 
However, there are increasing signs in Britain that rhe tanqai and the mosques 
loyal to the Abl-i Sttmat hv^vuW are learning the lessons provided to them by 
their critics and are regaining the support of younger Muslims whilst at the same 
time undergoing their own revival, leading to new organizational forms as well as 
new manifestations of traditional forms. 

The adoption of a political agenda by Idara Minhaj ul Qur an, often echoing the 
themes favoured by the reform movements, places them in direct competition with 
these forms of Islam, but provides in addition the spiritual and contemplative frame- 
works of Sufism to counteract alienation with western locus on consumerism. Ir is 
hard to ascertain whether the events of September 1 1 and its aftermath will increase 
recruitment to the reformist movements with their radical political agendas of 
Ivlamic statehood. On one hand, the increasing legendary status of CKima Bin Laden, 
the failure to resolve the Palestinian problem, the impending conflict between India 
and Pakistan over the sovereignty of Kashmir, and the perceived conflict between 
western and Muslim civilization may draw larger numbers of disaffected young 
Muslims to seek radical solutions. On the other hand, there may be a reaction to 
extremist rhetoric and a search tor more moderate and traditional ways of expressing 
lilamit solidarity and piety. If the latter scenario is correct, organizations like Idara 
Minhaj ul-Qur'an stand to benefit at the expense of traditional wtqai as they can 
oner Muslim youth in Britain the organisational structures and rhetoric of dissent 
thar they have been used to seeking amongst the Wahhabi and neo-Wahhabi revival- 
ists. It is unlikely thar the old traditional practices associated with rural 'lock' and 
'popular 1 religion can survive beyond the first -gene rat ion migrants. Their children 
will seek to adapt Islamic belief and practice to the life in Britain; in this context 
reformed Sufi org an bartons will be able to compete with the revivalists of the Islamic 
movement by drawing upon traditional family allegiances to the AW-/ 5awu uv- 
fjmj'at but also by matching them in providing a form of organization more suited 
to the needs and aspirations of the British context. 



Ncxes 

1 I have wed the term 'cradicional Isoom* throughout che chapter to distinguish o bror*J of 
Islam chat rKknowlrdgct 1400 years of tradition a* auehor.iative alongside the teachings 

of Qir'an and 5**iw and recognizes the contribution of Sufi spirituality, the legal intcr- 
prccorions of che 'j&vm and rhe four school* of law. Thn label of traditional Islam oper- 
ates in opposition to neo^rchockretes that deny che above and assert that Muslims have 
degencraced store (he time of the fine three generations. 

2 Elsewhere 1 hive pouted a categorixation of traditional Muslim* in Britain at follow (1) 
an inner circle of ntnafr around a living JuykA based in a mosques (2) on outer arck of 
mttffJt who extend thea*nf« co other ventre* of Muslim population across the country; <J J 
a further outer circle of non-initiated Muslim* who ore drawn to the mosque because of 
the statu* pretence of (he tfktyth whose advice rhcy seek on religious and non-religious 

; (4) another ourer circle rhae use the mosque co visit the thiykb because of his 
co ajrj*ur, and chat will looking (or traditional sacred sotutaxts to life problems 
and cruet; (5) an outermost circle choc use* the mosque because ic is local to their homes 
hue does not preach a Wahlura or Salafi orthodoxy (Geaves 2000). 
Muthms bod been coming co Britain since the nineteenth century as merchant teamen. 
Large numbers <d Ycmenit and Somalis were recruited on rhe operung of the Suez Canal in 
1869 The Yemeni sailors arrived in die seaports of Cardiff. Liverpool, South Shields and 
Hull. The seaport setdements in Cardifiand TVnetode were organised arouod the inspiration 
of Shaykh Abdullah All d HaUniof the Alawi Shadhtli i*npt who arrived in Britain in 
1936. For a detailed history of the Yemeni presence m Bntam sec Fred Halbday, 

R. A. Gcives, t.lWa). pfx 159-162. 

Usha Sanyo! (1996) in her excellent study Dnvtimt UUm W fWrira w Btifub ImdU refers 
co the ocrivicies of Ahmad Rira Khan at a movement that defined icself against the other' 
whxb consisted of Indaan Muslim variations of Wohhabi ideas. Ahmad Rita Khans 
gemot was to posit choc following cbe Prophets pith with the help of saintly intermedi- 
aries often through tonne-centred devocaen was a coruoous choice to follow tradicional 
Islam as practised by cbe ma|ority of Muslims throughout cbe worldwide 
i blind attachment to ancient customs located in the tubconrine 
sra{Sany*J, 1996. ptx 5-6). 

6 Stephen Birton. <19*6X fx 102, 

7 R. A. Gcuvcs. <200G). 87-90: 

ft Maulon* Maududi created the Jomaac-i IsLami in l<Wl with the idea of training c«n- 

micted members who would work cowards cbe foundation of an Ulamic stale in the sub- 
continent- The idea) was to create a state firmly bated upon the iA*rrW that would 
exemplify the teachings of an orthodox Islam co both other Muslim nations and the non- 
Muthm world. The movement has been active in Pakistani polities, creating trained cells 
of activists to work cowards achieving social and policical leadership. Although active 
arncngtt the ■*/tfivJiif organizations to liberate Afghanistan from Russian domination* 
other organisations enured in Pakittan at chat time have become far more radical in their 
tfhicve their soars. Jamaat~i Ulami ideals ore represented in Britain by 
: the UK blamx Mission, Young Muslims UK. the Islamic foundation 
and the Muslim Educational Trust (Graves 1996a, pp. 18V1&8). 
9 Siyysd lUboob Rim, (1980), p. IJ6, 

10 1 have decked to use che term "Islamic Movement' even though the existence of a phe- 
nomenon wturh can be defined as a single movement, arising throughout the Muslim 
world, has to be demonstrated. Many of che Muslims choc 1 hive interviewed use che term 
to indauce their allegiance. The term u in everyday use, especially in che medio. Dr Kohm 
Stddiqi has acknowledged chat the terra it of recent origin in Muslim hiscory. He sug- 
gested that die Arabtc equivalent af-bsr+k* j/ ■■. cbtcs bode to some nrac after 

the founding of rfflhuai if Ifwrl— by Hasan al-Banna in Egypt in 1928 He believed 
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that boih tfUUwHi al-Mmlma* and Jama'ar-i Islami begaa to use the teem in <he 1960s 
to differentiate themselves from nationalise and secular Muslim parties such as (he 
Muslim League in Pakistan uyj the Wa^l in Egfpt (K. Siddicai, 199}. p 6). The impor- 
tant point here is that co many Muslims <bc attainment of an independent state was a reli- 
gious as well u political event* Iriere are those that take the ideal of an Islamic state far 
more literally and much more seriously, who belter that the nation has been treated for 
the sole purpose of showing the world a mode) Iskmic state that is based upon the sover- 
eignty of Allah rather than the secular ideal of the sovereignty of the people. They argue 
that in Islam there is no distinction between the spiritual and the temporal realm: the 
matter of worldly life is not left to the discretion of human beings but there is a clearly 
defined path based on revelation and God has commissioned the state to enforce these 
commands. Kalim Siddiqi argued that that >t as possible to new the Islamic i 
'as an ad hoc arrangement in a situation when no Islamic state existed* (ibid.). I 
attempted to define the Ulamtc Movement as a global phenomenon which 'consists or* all 
those Muslims, who, through individual or organized effort of whatever nature sanctioned 
by Islam, are trying to contribute towards the eventual establishment of one or more 
Islam* stares under a iM&tmim anywhere an the world' (Ibsd.. p. 7). 

11 Graves (2000), p.57. 

12 Hub ut-Tahnr was founded in 1955 in Aa-Quds <Jcru*alftn) by Taqtuddin al-Nabham. 
According to mown literature, the organization exists to revive the v mm* from a state of 

( decline and to remove all traces of ideas, ccgaruaational structures and political 
that have originated from the West XfCjtfft rather than from the Qur an and 
! final objective as the restoration of the K&ifafrf> rather than the series of inde- 
: Muslim states that exist in the present time. It is this that marks them out from 
aliens such as Jama'at-Islami which seek to overthrow secular Muslim states and 
replace them with Islamic governments who firmly abide by the sfWaV In one vision 
there is a series of independent Islamic states ro replace the existing Muslim nation states, 
in the other rision, nation states disappear to be replaced by a &l>tt*ffjf>- Hub ut-Tahrir 
defines itself as a political party whose ideology is Islam and which works with the 
Muslim imu to restore the khUfab. (htcp wro.Kiab-u^ 
messages.htm. p* L) 
I* Ibid., p. 50* 

14 Car) firost. U997), P- 200. 

15 [bid., p, 212. 

16 J. i>imingham,(IWX 

IT Ge<*g*.W&.<L99S>,p. 66. 

13 Grilner distinguishes between rural Muslims, whose Islam relies on a multiplicity of ritual 
and mystical practices and devotion to charismatic personalities, and urban Muslims, who 
stress strict monc*he*nx Planum and scriptural revetotinn (GeUner 1968, pp. IJO-lMk 

19 R. A. Geoves, H999k p. $66. 

20 For a detailed analysis of the impact of the arrival of ftt> and *b*yki* m Britain see 
IL A. Graves, <1996bX 

21 ) r Nielsen, (1*92). p. 15* 

22 Geaves(2000>,opxit., p.^7* 
2> tt*d M pp. 90-94. 

24 See Philip Lewis. (1994), p. Si. Lewis's book provides a detailed account of the activities 
of Pit Marouf and outlines rhe problems that he has raced an trying to promote the AkJ-i 
$«***t u^/W*MntheUrC 

25 riishamKabb*w,<l998). 

26 Kabbani 0998), Vol. l.pp, 196-W. 

27 Geaves (2O0O>, p. 154. 

28 Apparently the dasagreement is over the ckims of Haocjani Naqthbandi followers that 
Siarkh Naaara can intercede for them on the Day of Judgement- This is in opposition to 
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uiiiiiLonil Muilun doctrine rtut allocate* tuth a privileged rote ooly < 
sometime* extended to other prophet* for fton-Mu*licn commu&itic** 
29 AUKoic, (1996). p.l» 

M) Prun* Wetbnet defioe* * coe&tant historical ptotc** of "rauft£* ±&J Wmii^' amongst tbe 
local o&hoots vidua a b fetidly encompttsing un^a. She sugge*r* (hot oew cult* appear 
tevW through tbe emergence of a tfcarwmar ic ■faf (p. 28) «*ich erviulue the i 
fpouiaWefboer. I990b) + 

M Muh*mm»dTahif Ui-Qadfi,<l9aia)*p(» + V-ex 

}2 Muh*ram»dTahuUi-Qadfi.<l9aib>. pp. 2^-28. 

53 Document entitled Ttbntk Mt*J\*j t/^rW. p. 6 



9 Popular Islam in northern 

Pakistan and its reconstruction 
in urban Britain 



Roger Ballard 



An iwdiewti of the presence of Allah pervades The lira of rural Punjabi Muslims. In 
Addition to the way in which invocations such as ikmiikh, matk'aiUb, imh'j/ijb and 
?A*Ar bamJ^tifiah pepper every conversation, everyone's personal nune articulates 
one or other of ibe ninety-nine qualities of Allah. Although there can be no doubt 
whatsoever that all those who behave in this war are followers of Islam, just bow can 
we best specify what being a Muslim' actually entails m this specific local context 

TVvo dimeti&kkn* of Islam 

Although Punjabi Muslims experience their faith as a seamless whole, closer exami- 
nation of the actual content of rural practice reveals that popular interpretations of 
the Prophets are grounded in two analytically distinguishable, although 

closely interwoven, components^ The logical foundations of this distinction - which 
is in no way unique to the Punjab - are easy enough to specify* Starting from ibe 
proposition that Allah created but ow j/ jituv aJ tatati l the Prophet Muhammad, as 
an exemplary vehicie through which to transmit his 1 expectations to ibe world which 
be had created, ibe Prophet's status as an exemplar is held to have two complemen- 
tary dimensions. On the one hand ibe Prophet 's behaviour, as observed by his associ- 
ates* is regarded as providing a template of behavioural righteousness around which 
Muslim* should consequently seek 10 organize every aspect of their own everyday 
behaviour. On tbe other hand the Prophet s spiritual capacities - whose strength and 
sophistication were of such intensity that he was capable of being vouchsafed the 
Qur an - are seen as providing an equally inspirational set of spiritual signpo^ts. 
Hence whilst the Prophet s behavioural Sxmut is a necessary starting point for all 
Muslims, those who are prepared to delve deeper by exploring the more spiritual 
dimensions of that Sima can begin to gain access to levels of gnostic experience 
which are similar in kind, although by definition never so intense, as those experi- 
t need by AlUhl *i-i*m/. 

Although analytically distinguishable, these two dimensions of Islam are compre- 
hensively interrelated in practice. Just as neither is fully meaningful in the absence of 
the other, so neither can be reduced to the other. In ibe absence of respect lor the orga- 
nizational and behavioural imperatives which underpin Allah s created order, gnostic 
understanding of its bidden significance is inaccessible; and in the absence of at least 



some degree of awareness of that gnostic dimension, behavioural righteousness - no 
maim how exemplar)* - is reduced to an empty and hypocritical gesture* Hence mere 
external conformity with formal principles of the skarfa* especially when deployed to 
justify the self- interested enjoyment of wealth and power, is popularly regarded as the 
very antithesis of what Warn is ail about. For everyday believers ibe tme rut of com- 
mitment to AUab it not to much behavioural conformity, bur rather of what goes on 
within the heart*. 

Trie resulting dot met ion of the worldly sphere of zahtr and the internal, and hence 
hidden" sphere of b*tt* can usefully be mapped onto a sociopolitical disjunction 
which runs through every Islamic society; that between the world of the '*£mw, the 
scholarly guardians of the behavioural orthodoxy which is spelled out in such derail 
in the at****, and the world of the sbaykk and tbe crsarismatic articulators of the 
spiritual and gnostic experience* Whilst both dimensions arc equally Islamic, since 
both offer authoritative interpretations of how the Prophets Svmta can best be fol- 
lowed, the rood-maps which each sets out differ radically. Whilst #Uma are lawyers 
who ground their advice in their scholarly knowledge of the Quran, the Hadith and 
the s&m'tf. ibaykbi and pin provide inspiration and advice for their followers on the 
basis of the cxprnwuW authority which they have gained as a result of intensity of 
their own personal spiritual practice. 

Vet despite the depth of these dirrereoces, and the bitter arguments which can so 
easily erupt between those who interpret the implications of the Prophet's Skkvj in 
contradictory ways, these two tracks are far from being mutually exclusive, most 
especially in terms of popular practice. Nevertheless the balance between the two can 
vary so enormously as between differing contexts. Hence, for example, it is far from 
unusual for i/jbj who ground their commitment to meticulous behavioural ortho- 
doxy in close study of the prescriptions of the shiri'a to become members ■ d a Sufi 
ulul* - although it is invariably one which fosters a thoroughly sober path to spiritual 
awareness, and in which gnostic passion is never allowed to compromise behavioural 
correctness. Meanwhile, at the other end of the spectrum, Sufi masters whose personal 
path towards gnosis is much more ecstatic in character regularly insist that their less 
spiritually sophisticated followers should in normal circumstances take a tar less 
transgressive approach to the limitations of external conformity. 

Why. though, should transgress ire activities and experiences be a necessary 
component of spiritual progress' From a Sufi perspective the answer is unite straight- 
forward. Not only does gnostic experience 'shake up' one's very being, but anyone 
who seeks to gain access to such experience must allow themselves to be 'shaken up' 
before they can begin to step along the path towards it. Strong measures are there- 
fore required to break through the veils of everyday (misapprehension which con* 
ceal the hidden significance of the existent world. It follows that those who wish to 
step beyond the external zabin dimensions of the Prophet \ such that they can 

begin to experience its more hidden spiritual possibilities race an extremely chal- 
lenging task The results are plain to see. Extreme forms of ascetic discipline - 
assisted where appropriate by such intoxicating involvement in the rhythm of 
poetry, music and dance — are a routine component of Sufi practice in all ports of the 
UUmic world. 
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Providing a means whereby n I I sense of personal egotism on be swept away, ecstatic 
experiences which Are ever more overwhelming in (heir impact provide convenient 
stepping stone* towards fan* and baqa, such that the devotee can ultimately begin to 
gain access to the bitter-sweet experience of *uhq. Popular allegory represents this 
process in graphic terms by suggesting that just as ecstatic moths Jose control of their 
very being as they cknee ever more passionately around the dame which is about to 
absorb tbenu so the stern behavioural prescriptions of the 'atbtma fade into ever 
greater insignificance the further the Sufi adept is pulled ever further down the path 
towards the irresistible illumination of - and extinction within - gnostic experience, 
Tlw pursuit^ this god may be as dimcult as it is dangerous, buttbere can be no dispute 
about the basic principle: that the experience of gnosis reduces all other priorities to 



Nor are such nutters solely of theological and philosophical concern. As Ibn 
Khildun argued long ago, the interaction between these two complementary streams 
of thought and behaviour have long played a key role in the dynamics of the Islamic 
social order. Indeed witb his model in mind it would be quite be feasible to set about 
placing all Islamic religious practices, as well as all the ritual specialists who oversee 
them, along a continuum running between these two extremes. However, that is not 
a task which I intend to undertake here. Instead my aim in this context is simply to 
use this distinction as the foundation of a conceptual framework within which to 
nuke sense of the wide range of ideas* be lie-is. and practices routinely used by the 
rural Muslims Jiving in the Potohar region of Pakistani Punjab, as well as by those 
deployed by their kinsfolk who have by now settled in the UK. 

As such, my viewpoint is firmly 'from below Whilst those witb whose beliefe and 
practices J am concerned hen routinely interact witb Islamic specialists* oJ one kind 
or another - whether in the form of the maatuit who lead prayers in local mosques* 
or of the ptri to whom they turn in times of trouble - J have certainJy not turned 
to such specialists as my primary source of entry into the logic of popular under- 
standings as to just what it means to be a Muslim in rural Punjab. To be sure, the 
Islam with which J am concerned has evolved in the course of many generations of 
creative interchange between popular ideas and understandings and the teaching and 
preaching of such specialists: but if the interchange has indeed long been mutual, the 
automatic priori tixat ion of such expert prescriptions can be deeply misleading, lor it 
all too easily leads to the presentation of popular practice as a paJe and deviant 
shadow. It is with precisely with such considerations in mind that 1 have taken every- 
day popular conceptualizations, rather than formally prepared texts, as my analytical 
starting point. 



Being a Muslim 

Being a Muslim is a normative experience in contemporary Pakistan: with the excep- 
tion of a small minority of converts to Christianity and an even smaller number of 
Ahmadiyyas (followers of what the Pakistani State has relatively recently declared to 
be the anti-Islamic teachings of Miraa Gbulam Ahmad), everyone else whom one 
encounters in Pakistan is presumptively a Muslim, no matter how he or she may 



behave. To be sure, chow who never perform nor even visit the Mosque at U 

Jet alone those who consume forbidden substances such as pork and alcohol, attract 
adverse critical comment. However, only the bigoted few would ever suggest that 
such behavtour iii so deviant as to place such backsliders outside the told of 1*1 jit. . 
Other than the Prophet himself, who can claim perfection? 

Nevertheless it would be quite wrong to assume that nothing is sacred. Whilst 
deviance from behavioural expectations associated with Islam mar attract critical 
comments, any utterance which casts doubt on Allah's cosmic capabilities, precipitates 
a much more active response. Even if the remark was not deliberately intended, it 
will nevertheless swiftly ehcit horrified - but prophylactic - cries of 7M«h mM! 
Likewise even those whose personal outlook may appear to be comprehensively secu- 
lar regularly qualify their plans for future activity with the cautionary epithet /*i£W- 
W; in the same vein any* suggestion - no matter how inadvertent - which appears to 
predict the tutu re course of life and death amongst one s nearest and dearest invari- 
ably attracts even stronger precautionary invocations. The reason for so doing are 
quite clear failure to acknowledge the inscrutable powers of the Almighty puts one 
in danger of being reminded Just who is nv//v in charge. Similarly; any utterance 
which casts doubt on the honour of the Prophet (or of his immediate companions) is 
regarded as profoundly ucrilrgious - as Salman Rushdie learned to his cost. 

Whilst Rushdie touched a raw nerve* the specific character of bis ofience is worth 
noting. It was certainly not one of blasphemy in the Christian sense. For Muslims, 
the Prophet is emphatically not divine: be is human. Nor did Rushdie contravene the 
provisions of thttA^rfa in any direct sense. Instead, popular obfect ions focused on his 
unashamed mockery of the core component of Islam's spiritual and cosmological 
vision; the status of the Prophet m^Aom flUarif, and his unique relationship with 
the Creator. 

It is above all through an appreciation of the significance the relationship between 
the Creator and his creation that Islam pervades lives of rural Punjabis, As the 
inscrutable source of all existence* Allah Mian is regarded as being as immanent as 
he is transcendent, and is consequently held to be present and active in every nook 
and cranny of His created universe. It is therefore incumbent on all created beings, 
and most especially of rman (mankind), to pay homage to the comprehensiveness of 
the Creator's powers, as the phrases cited at the outset of this chapter serve to under- 
line, since everyday discourse ensures that verbal acknowledgement of those powers 
is constantly on everyone's lips. Not only does everyone thereby give thanks for that 
which has been delivered to them, but they also seek Allah's blessings before embark- 
ing on any enterprise. Failure to observe such basic courtesies invites the prospect of 
being taught a severe lesson about the consequences of contempt- 
Yet however respectful Muslims may be of Allah* awesome powers, personal 
mishaps still occur. That comes as no surprise* If* Allah's will is entirely inscrutable, 
mere humans can never hope to comprehend the cosmoiogically oriented purposes of 
the Almighty. Hence whilst all events within the created world have a purpose, just 
what those purposes are will by definition be well beyond the purview of humankind. 
Hence believers must accept rather than query whatever outcomes the Creator may- 
have prescribed for them. No matter harsh all this may seem to those schooled in 
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more rationalist modes of thought, it tjn ncvcnbrlni bring positive reassurance co 
(hose who take such a cosmology for granted. Hence, for example* the grieving 
mother of a still-born born child pur apositKegloss on bet distress from the thought 
that Allah Mian mutt hare retailed her dead baby* soul as a result of finding another 
yet more significant purpose hit tiny being to fulfil Such an accrptancr ofarmu* is not, 
however, a recipe for faralism. Whilst effort, *ar*rt. cannot in itself guarantee success 
(Allah alone can do ibat), those who make no effort to make the most of whatever ha* 
fallen to their Jot stand much lest chance of receiving Allah s blessings than chose 
who actively seek to help ibemselves. Even so, norbing is certain: some believer* find 
themscK** burdened, like Job, with endless misfortune. But (ust as the biblical story 
insists, such an uncalled-for plight can positively reconstrued as a test of faiib. 

Maxars. Firs and intercession 

Yet acquiescence is by no means the end of the matter: popular belief provides many 
further explanations of the causes of unexpected misfortune, and an equally diverse 
range of strategies by means of which relief can be sought from its tonscquences- 
Hence those who find themselves suffering from Job-like misfortune do have a fur- 
ther option; a direct appeal lor mercy to the Almighty. But how and where should 
sucb an appeal to be lodged? Given Allah Mian s transcendence, it is wholly inleasi* 
ble for everyday believers to make such an appeal on their own account. Not only do 
they lack capacity to frame such a petition in appropriate terms, but their spiritual 
status is manifestly wholly insufficient for them to be able to gain direct access to the 
Throne. So (ust as one engages an advocate to present one s case in a court of Jaw, so 
one should likewise seek out an intercessor wirh a right of audience in ibe highest 
Court of all. 

The first step in so doing is to offer prayers at the shrine (and tomb) of a deceased 
ptr, beseeching him to intercede with the Mertirul One on the supplicants behalf. 
With the prr'% recommendation attached, sucb pleas have a tar better prospect of 
being heard - and answered. These practices have a straightforward theological jus- 
tification- Since the ptr in his tomb is present on an earthly plane, he is accessible to 
ordinary believers in a way which the Transcendent One is not; but precisely because 
the ptr has achieved his an (union wiib his Beloved, the ultimate goal of Sufi gnos- 
tic experience), he is in rar closer communion with AUab than a living person could 
ever hope to be. Hence his capacity to act as an intercessor 

In a Punjabi context this understanding of saintly intercession is by no means unique 
to the Islamic tradition. Hindu Sadhus and Sikh Sants are regarded as having a com- 
municative relationship with ibe Ultimate that is similar to Muslim prrt* As a rrsulc all 
those who have achieved intense gnostic insight attract ibe title of Baba. In much the 

gurxJujrji for Sants — are held to open similarly structured intercessory doors to the 
Ultimate. Such shrines are a commonplace feature of the Punjabi rural landscape. 

Whilst most such shrines are more or Jess clearly constituted as Muslim, Stkb, or 
Hindu, closer inspection of their sacred symbolism invariably reveals a significant 
degree of hybridity: indeed this condition of hybridity is sometimes so great as to 
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render it impossible to assign the shrine 10 any one of these traditions.* This lack of 
bounded oeis it further underlined when one explores the ^>wm background of the 
pilgrims seeking intcrcessionary assistance from such shrines, for it soon becomes 
dear that in the Punjab- as in most of the rest of South Asia - supplicants in no way 
(eel restricted to seeking assistance from shrines associated with a specific frnttbfc tra- 
dition- This was brought forcibly to my attention when conducting fiddwork 
recently in the JulJundur Doab. Although virtually all the indigenous Muslim pop* 
ularion of the Doab fled west to Pakistan over half a century ago. careful inspection 
revealed that a significant number of rural shrines were those of/w. since the shrouds 
covering such well-tended tombs and the flags which flew over them were green - 
the colour of Islam/ The largest of these shrines became hives of activity on each 
pata raai (the evening preceding the Islamic day of prayer on Friday) and positively 
burst with energy at their annual an of the saintly ptr eniombed within it - even 
though the local Muslim population had long since disappeared. It follows that vir- 
tually all those making use of tbe shrine belonged to local Hindu or Sikh families. 

From a popular Punjabi perspective * there is nothing contradictory about such 
behaviour The pilgrims who flock ro such dargahs, sthans and gurudwaras - no 
matter whether they identify themselves as Muslims or Hindus or Sikhs - all do so 
witb a similar qts*kttn purpose: to beseech its saintly founder to intercede with the 
Ultimate on their behalf. Shrines of all kinds - whether they be one of the innumer- 
able memorials to local saints found outside every village in rural Punjab, or the 
tombs of major historical figures such as Datta Ganj Baksh in Lahore, Boba Farid 
Shakarganj in Pak Pattan. or Golra Sharif near Rawalpindi - consequently remain the 
focus of intense devotional activity. At each such Durbar, pilgrims direct their pleas 
inwards the ptr who lies within with passionate intensity; and in witness of their 
silent vows to bring offerings to the shrine should their pleas be heard* pilgrims tie 
strips of doth in the branches of nearby trees as an overt reminder of both their plea 
and pledge. It would he grossly discourteous - and indeed asking for trouble - to tail 
to fulfil such a pledge. Hence innumerable strips of cloth flutter from the branches 
of trees surrounding popular shrines* whilst many of the pilgrims making return vis- 
its bring expensive offerings in thanks for the blessings they have received. 

Living pm m who are routinely regarded as having acquired occult powers as a result 
of the intensity of their spiritual commitments* are likewise much consulted by those 
in distress. In the first place they are credited with the capacity to diagnose the 
causative source of any given affliction, and secondly with the ability provide a rem- 
edy with which to hold that precipitating cause at bay. In making their diagnoses, 
rural utiliae an explanatory framework which includes - whilst also looking far 
beyond - tbe model of Allah's over-arching powers which has so far been outlined. 
Plugging into popular cotmological understandings at a rather Jess theologically rar- 
efied level, pin most usually suggest that the afflictions complained of are either a 
consequence of unconscious jealousy, Mazar, or of the activities of malevolent kinsfolk 
who hate used jjJwar txru to harm the unfortunate victim, or the outcome of the victim 
having been possessed from within by a /'■*, a Mrf, a pm or a i&araif - malevolent 
spirits who have been banished to the fringes of the social order. Once diagnosis has 
been achieved, pin most usually prepare a frV/z fan amulet containing Quranic 
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verses) with which to counter the malevolent influence* so detected, or in more 
extreme cases conduct bp exorcism in v^hich the possessing spirit is fine confronted, 
then placated, and finally expunged from it* unfortunate victim. 1 

Living /tar, no less than the shrine* of ibeir long-dead rjcedecessors, attract a huge 
clientele. When faced with severe and apparently ircerncdubie difficulties few families 
fail co explore the utility of such remedies as tbey moke increasingly despetate efforts 
to resolve their problems, lack of success Is no deterrenr. If any given source of occult 
assistance nuts to precipitate the desired result, it is easy enough to conclude either 
that their own supplicatory commitment wis too weak, or that the source consulied 
had insufficient intercessory powers, or that the condition for which a remedy was 
sought fell outside its specialist competence. Hence the hunt continues, such that 
families make ever more distant pilgrimages land personal sacrifices) in an effort find 
a />ir with the capacity to remedy their distress. 



Popular practice and it* critics: 

are Punjabi Muslims really Muslims? 

In my experience very few Punjabis - no matter how orthodox' their religious 
commitment may be. and no matter whether they ore Hindus. Sikhs or Muslims - 
fill co explore such remedies when faced with severe and otherwise irresolvable 
personal difficulties. Nevertheless public criticism of such practices is now increas- 
ingly widespread, in the first place ftom Maulwb. who regularly argue that 
'shrine-worship - and most especially the belief that pm can facilitate intercessory 
communications with Allah - constitutes a polytheistic deviation from Islam's com- 
mitment to the absolute unity and uniqueness of God, In the second, secularly 
minded urban intellectuals are equally critical of such 'superstitious' practices* argu- 
ing that they simply provide a convenient means through which to exploit the cred- 
ulous and irrational beliefs of the uneducated and illiterate masses. Finally, both 
streams of criticism ore brought together by revivalist groups such as ctw/mrtf-r 
Miiftij who not only argue that such practices ore as much a manifestation *d tfark 
(polytheism), but also that they are an unfortunate leftover from the Punjab's super- 
stitious Hindu past. 

Within this conspectus traditionalists and modernists have found plenty of oppor- 
turn ties to develop common ground. Arguing that such practices can rind no justifjca* 
tioo in either the Qur'on or the they insist that all those who credit pm with 

occult powers, and especially those turn away from mosques with their Mecca-oriented 
mtbrabi to offer prayers to a shrine tomb are committing wholly unacceptable ibtrk- 
This critique has radical consequences. If sound, it fallows that a large part of the every- 
day practices cd Punjabi Muslims, as well as the ideas and ideologies which underpin 
them, are not Muslim at all. but relics of their benighted past. Hence if Muslims are to 
be true to the essence of their faith, there is an urgent need tor reform; only by imple- 
menting a thorough process of 'Isiamiaarion' can the last remnants of Hindu polythe- 
ism finally be extirpated from popular practice, so enabling all believers to enfold 
themselves at long last into the universalistic nmmt of pure (^ir onic Islam.* 
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Islam as prescription and Islam as practice 

M Any pious Punjabi Muslims find such arguments extremely bewildering* Can it 
redly be (hat Their everyday practice is really so comprehensively misguided as Co 
require them to undergo a comprehensive programme of religious reeducation? Such 
demands teem ro be as unnecessary as they are insulting- As Sunni Muslims, their 
everyday practices represent their best efforts to emulate the Prophet s Sunna. To be 
sure, their efforts are imperfect: how could it be otherwise? But to suggest that ibey 
are so misguided as to require comprehensive 'Jslamiaation seems absurd. Masques 
are (use a* much a feature of the rural landscape as are shrine*. Each at tracts a sub- 
stantial (male) congregation for Friday prayers, and even more on foast-days such as 
id. Nor is the saying of wtai Limited solely to the mosque; men. and even more so 
women, regularly perform m»jj at home in response to the j^jw which their Maulvi 
calls five times a day. Likewise the tast is regularly kept during Ranuan. meat is only 
eaten if it is Aj/j/. and the Maulwi is regularly called in to officiate at the iifc-crois 
rituals associated with birth, marriage and death. Hence it is only a Jtmexjiwi of pop- 
ular belief and practice - almost exclusively that associated with pin and shrines — of 
which the neo- revivalists are so critical. 

This state of affairs - which is by no means unique 10 the Punjab 1 - throws up a 
major challenge for all students of Islam. Just what should we mean by Islam, and 
how should we set about identifying it* Should we prioritbre the prescriptive injunc- 
tions generated by generations of legalistic analysis of the Qur an and the H<tditb> 
which both modernistic neo-revivalists and the more traditionalist Maulwis insist is 
the only way forward? Or should we. to the contrary, focus on the ideas and practices 
which generations of believers have developed in the course of their erTorts to access 
the illumination available with the Prophet s Sttntta* 

For those seeking clear-cut guidance on such matters a textualist approach appears 
at first sight to have much to recommend it. Firstly, careful analysis of authoritative 
texts should at least in principle provide a clear set of prescriptive guidelines as to 
what is, and what is not, legitimately Islamic - always provided that agreement can be 
reached over Just how the texts in question should be read and interpreted.* Secondly, 
such a textually derived approach is congruent with classical European approaches to 
scholarship in the field of religious studies. And last but not least, the construction 
of a dearly defined and behaviourally prescriptive sense of what being a MuslinV 
en tails provides a highly elective foundation around which to erect a powerful sense 
of socio-political solidarity amongst those whoso identity themselves. For those with 
political objectives in mind, the more that Muslims can thereby consolidate them- 
selves within a supra-national bmbw. the better equipped they will be to defend their 
collective interests. 

Be that as it may, the consequence of adopting a purely textualist approach to the 
study of religion has several glaring deficiencies. Besides suggesting that all inter- 
pretax ions (and the practices derived from them) which deviate from what has come 
to be identified as the prescribed ideal should simply be dismissed as misguided, it also 
implies that all arguments about the legitimacy of such prescribed interpretations 
can only be properly resolved by yet more detailed textual analysis. If so, it follows 
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that the empirical study of hfam atfrattutJ b rendered wholly unnecessary: (he study 
of" texts becomes the sole legitimate source of religious illumination. 

If, however, one treat* Islam as a living religion which deserves - and indeed 
demands - detailed empirical exploration, just what sort of theoretical and analytical 
framework is best oVptoyed if one is to do justice to everyday believer*" own expres- 
sions of their toith' From their perspective any suggestion that their everyday beliefs 
and practices are mistaken, contradictory and above all *un-lslamic' is quite absurd. 
They also have a ready response to such critiques: that it is their neo-revivalist eric- 
ics w^ho are mistaken, since their constant concern with behavioural conformity over* 
looks the key feature of living Islam: that it is above all the outcome of heart-felt 
experience of the immanent presence of AUab in all facets of the created world 

But if this is so, how can and should such a raith-based analytical perspective ben 
be pursued? Must the study of 'popular religion' in this sense be placed in an entirely 
d liferent category from Islamic orthodoxy' Or is there, to the contrary, a vision of 
Islam which is at much at ease with the spiritual and emotional vitality of popular 
practice as it is with the behavioural prescriptions of the legalists? To put it another 
way, are the ideas and practices to which contemporary revivalists take such exception 
really as deviant as their rhetoric suggests, or are they better regarded as the moniies- 
(oi xxi a stream of spiritual experience whose origins con be traced right back to the 
Prophet himself? 

In a volume such as this, that question has a very obvious answer Sufi spiritualism 
is as intrinsic to the Islamic tradition as is the legalism of the 'sfaaw. Nevertheless 
simply to describe popular practice as 'Sufi* is seriously misleading, not least because 
char not a term which most Pakistani Muslims would normally use to Ident iiy either 
themselves or their practices. As far they are concerned the term is best reserved for 
use as a means of identifying those spiritual adepts who are whole hearted ly commit- 
ted to intense levels of spiritual practice. Hence in their view those buried beneath 
shrines are certainly Sufis; so too are living *m, as well as their most dedicated fol- 
lower*. However, in no way ore Sufis and their practices viewed as external to Islam: 
on the contrary, such figures are regarded as amongst the best of its exemplars. Nor 
do everyday rural Muslims see themselves as doing anything unusual — let alone con- 
tradictory - in ottering prayers in shrines as well as mosques: all such activities are 
viewed as equally important components of a single Islamic whole. 

However, in contemporary Pakistan, neo- revivalists - the majority of whom are 
associated with the Deobandi movement - are making ever-more active efforts to 
discredit the H SuiV dimensions of popular practice. And if only because the two 
schools of thought have been in vigorous contest with one another in the plains of 
Hindustan to the east of Delhi for well over a century, the activists who begun to 
defend popular forms of Punjabi belief and practice of which the Deobandis are 
so critical are frequently described as Boretwi. 1 * But whilst that appellation is now 
coming into increasingly widespread use. my own experience suggests that the great 
majority of those to whom the label is applied have very little knowledge of the 
teachings of Ahmad Riaa Khan, or an active connection with the A*r^*™r whkh 
be founded. To be sure, there is a great deal of congruence between the ideological 
framework which underpins Rera Khan's teachings and that around which everyday 



practice in rural Punjab is constructed; but if ibe second if nor a direct consequence 
of the first - and ibere is little evidence to support tbat view - it is Analytically mis- 
leading to use the term Barelwi" to identity the roots of popular Islamic practice in 
rural Punjab* 



The me of Islam io the Punjab: che role of (he ChUhriyya 

If we arc to set contemporary Islamic practice in the Pun|ab within an appropriate 
historical context, little is to be gained by confining our attention to movements 
which erupted in the late nineteenth century, and which only began to have a signif- 
icant impact in the Punjab fcllowing Pakistan's partition from India io l<M7. Islam < 
local roots io the Punjab have a very much longer history As Eaton" has shown in 
very considerable detail, the slow conversion of the region's population was largely 
the outcome of the proselytiaing effort* of members of the Chishtiyya tihiU+ and 
most especially to the decision of Shaykh Find al-Dm Ganj-i-Shakar <d. 1 265 CE) 
to set up a kh<tna^ah at Pakpattan on the banks of the river Ravi some distance south 
of Lahore early in ibe thirteenth century Prior to this, Muslims were a tiny minority 
amongst the population at large. To be sure, military adventurers from Afghanistan 
and Central Asia had by then gained poliiical control of ibe greater part of northern 
India, but at this early stage Islam was viewed as the cult of the conquerors, no less 
by the new rulers than by their subjects. Jn South Asia, no less than the remainder of 
the Islamic world, conversion of the broad mass of the population followed much 
more slowly in processes which often took several centuries to complete. 

Yet before we can explore just how these processes worked out in a Punjabi coo* 
text* we must first take cognizance of the region's religious character prior to the 
irruption of Islam. Whilst the Punjab may have been the birthplace of Jndic civi- 
lisation during the second millennium before the birth of Christ, the centre of grav- 
ity of the emergent Hindu tradition slipped steadily south westwards in the centuries 
that followed. Hence from 500 BCE onwards religious activity in the Punjab was 
much more Buddhist than Hindu in character. Indeed from the beginning of the 
Christian era right through to the period immediately prior to the arrival of Islam, 
the Punjab was better understood as the most easterly component of a Buddhist civ- 
ilisation which stretched west and north through Afghanistan to Bactria than of a 
Hindu civilization which was by then rapidly expanding southwards through the 
Decern. Although ibe Punjab's Buddhist tradition does not appear (at least on the 
race of things) to have survived the rise of Islam, it is known to have had close Jinks 
wiih ibe Tibetan form of Mahayana f and as such to be strongly Tantric and Sahajiya 
in character;'* and as I3as Gupta has shown* the cosmologkal and gnostic assump- 
tions around which Hindu and Buddhist forms of Sahajiya practice were constructed 
were exrremely similar. Hence there are good reasons for suggesting that prior to 
their conversion Islam the grear majority of Punjabis were primarily inspired by mys- 
tically and ecstatically oriented Sahajiya cults of one kind or another, as opposed to 
the more hierarchical and ritually oriented approach of the Brahminica! tradition. 

However, the process of conversion to Islam was rar from instant: rather, it took 
ploct otw ihr count of tcrad giiUMl 1 * Li be nmt of the o.hrr Sufi ,tl„U whit h 



played a major role in the conversion of the inhabitants of Hindustan to islam, 14 the 
Cbisbtiyya movement emerged in the cities of Balkh and Samarkand - themselves 
stilt in the midst of conversion to Islam - in the eleventh century CE. Heme it was 
from central Asia dut Gbarib Nawaz set off on ■ lite of pilgrimage and preaching 
which took bim to Baghdad and Damascus before settling in the town of Ajmer, deep 
in <hc Rap»han desert on ihe ami bc««n Delh, and Mulan. where he died in 
I2J6 CE. Howtwr, his spiritual teachings brought him immense fame and a new 
ucl*. Shaylth Mu m al-dm Chin.; his shrine in Aimer remains one of India's most 
important pilgrimage centres to this day. The Shaykhs grandson Baba Farid Ganj-i- 
Shakar of Pakpar.an and his grandson NHam-al-d.n Aula of Ddh. proved to be just 
as influential as tbeir illustrious ancestor; the sbrines of all three continue to attract 
a huge number of devotees, including a significant number of Hindus in amongst the 
Muslim majority. 

Vet just what was it about the Oushtiyya approach that proved so attractive to 
Punjabi converts? That the three great Shaykhs were men of immense spiritual 
charisma is beyond doubt, but that, in itself, does not provide a sufficient answer- 
Perhaps ibe most significant feature of the Oushtiyya approach was their routine use 
of vernacular forms of expression to make allegorical interpretations of everyday expe- 
rience - of farming and cattle herding, of weaving and spinning and of the trials and 
tribulations of family lire - around which to weave their spiritual and gnostic 
vision. 11 It is also worth rioting that their approach to spiritual inspiration would 
have been far from unfamiliar to those whom they were preaching. The Oushtiyya 
approach to prose lytuat ion was entirely congruent with the local Sohajiya tradition's 
emphasis on the profound spiritual insights which could be gained from a gnostic 
appreciation of the significance of participation in the natural world, and hence in the 
pleasures and pain of everyday being. 1 * 

Yet just how Islamic were Chishtiyya teachings' To ser the whole process in con- 
text, it is worth remembering that this mission to South Asia took off shortly after 
the death of I bo 'Arabi (1 16> 12*10 CE\ whose richly illuminating theological and 
gnostic explorations have been a key source of inspiration to mystically minded 
Muslims ever since. Not only was Mu'm ad-din a contemporary of Jbn 4 Arabia bur it 
is very reasonable to suppose that he encountered the Master directly during ibe 
course of the visit he made to Damascus immediately prior to settling in South Asia. 
What is beyond cjuestion. however, is that right from the outset Jbn Arabis 
immensely influential cosmological docrrine of wtfkdat df-va/ad provided a key ele- 
ment of Chishtiyya teaching. Lapidus sums up the complexities of this doctrinal 
vision with accuracy and economy: 

Everything which exists is God. The divine reality transcends all manifestations, 
but the manifestations are encompassed by and plunged in God. While God is 
transcendent the manifested world is identical with him in essence. A hadith 
says: i was a hidden treasure and I longed to be known so J created the world 
that I might be known'. AIJ manirestations which reveal God are but the veils 
which conceal him. The reality of the universe is manifested on several planes; 
the lower planes being symbols of the higher. The highest is the absolute essence 



of God; then follow in the hierarchy of being the attributes and names of God, 
the actions and the presence of lordship, The world of spiritual existences, arche- 
types and forms, and finally, the world of semes and sensible experience^ 1 

j~pT^ theosophical vision of rhe structure of The cosmos has i m mediate consequences tor 
the pursuit of gnostic experience, for a* Upidus goes on lo indicate, it also follow* that: 

rJy contemplating the cosmos, wt become one v^ith the universe* s^hus human 
beings occupy a privileged place in creation, for tbey are capable of rising above tbeir 
place in the material world to return to their true home in the presence of God ... 
the sensible world is but a dream, and must be interpreted to reveal the divine real- 
ity to which it points. Exerything in nature is a symbol of , the divine reality. 

This return to God is morivated by love; it is driven by prayer and worship.*.. 
God is the mirror in which man contemplates his own reality, and man is the 
mirror in which God knows his essence. Man needs God coexist, and God needs 
the world to know him/* 

When confronted with complexity and sophistication of Ibn 'Arabis theological 
vision, it is easy lot those whose experience of philosophical debate has been confined 
to the arena of post enlightenment secular rationalism to conclude that ideas of such 
complexity would fly straight over the heads of unlettered peasants. Such a conclu- 
sion could not be more erroneous. Not only was the indigenous population of the 
Punjab already familiar with the broad outlines of Sobajiya thought* but they would 
consequently have been familiar with the equally complex theology of im&iIU, " 
in both its vffttta and tt»r%atn* formats, which was popularly espoused through the 
Otis Gwmda 2 * and the BfwgataJ Parana. 1 * 

To those who expect religious traditions to remain neatly confined to separate 
boxes* poetic discourses which simultaneously articulate accounts of the ecstatic 
experience of *ithq derived from Ibn 'Arab* s doctrine ol u\thdat jI-tvajtiJ m Tantric 
Buddhist accounts of the way in which the path of tabaj can be used as a means of 
experiencing the entire gamut of cosmic processes within oneself, and which then top 
everything off witb celebrations of the bitter-sweet experiences of rtrahj (a key 
foature of the Hindu devotional tradition) might seem to give rise to an impossibly 
tangled jumble of mixed metaphors. Yet despite the superficial diversity of these 
apparently disjointed perspectives, there are three critical points at which in which 
all three share a congruent set of assumptions. First that the macrocosm, the cosmos 
itself is structured on exactly the same basis as are all its microcosmic ports, most 
especially ourselves as human beings; secondly, and consequently, that what is true of 
the macrocosm is also true of the microcosm: and thirdly that the unqualified Source 
from which all existence sprang is replicated on a microcosmic scale in every nook 
and cranny of created existence, and most especially at the heart of human beings. 

The presence of sucb congruence has had many consequences; in the first place it 
made for an easy exchange of ideas and understandings, and hence of mutual inspira- 
tion as between traditions which less-knowiedgeabkobserven have frequently assumed 
were wholly discrepant; secondly, it actively facilitated the use of spiritual charisma as 
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a means of proselytigacion. as the huge impact of the Chishtiyya Shaykhs and their 
teaching* on the- indigenous population of Hindustan very daily demonstrates: thirdly 
and mote generally, it provided fertile ground for the emergence of* highly distinctive 
Indo-]sJ«Tuc cultural synthesis, no less in terms of art and architecture, poetry, music, 
dance and religion* which reached a peak of magnificence during the Mughal period. 



The historical roots of popular Punjabi culture 

By now some readers may be feeling bemused; having begun by indicating that the 
central objective of this chapter was to explore the logic of popular religious practice 
in rural Punjab, an exploration of its historical roots has taken us in quite the oppo- 
site direction. Not only has it recjuired us to take note of what many may regard as 
arcane dimensions of Muslim. Bucklhist and Hindu cosmology, but has eventually led 
us to take note of the high levels of artistic and intellectual creativity achieved dur- 
ing the Mughal period; the "nigh culture' of a 'great tradition' if ever there was one. 

It goes without saying that the IndoJslamic cultural conventions which emerged 
in rural Punjab were far from being wholly congruent with those which by members 
of the Mughal Empire's aristocratic elite so carefully cultivated amongst themselves. 
N evert he less I would argue that the common assumption that local traditions such 
as those found in rural Punjab were nothing but pole (and hence interior) copies of 
superior ways of the urban elite is as patronizing as it is misleading, especially in the 
light of philosophical outlook which both the Sufis and the Sahajiyas went out of 
their way to articulate. Not only did India's most respected Sufis actively reject the 
pleasures and temptations of royal courts in favour of the opportunities lor peaceful 
contemplation in the jungle, but as Das Gupta also indicates; 

The poets of the Sahajiya school laid the whole emphasis on their protest against 
the lormalities of lite and religion .... [T£ry] were averse to the elaborate for- 
mal tries of religion and concentrated their attention on the attainment of bliss- 
ful ultimate nature as the highest truth, tor which they took help of the natural 
propensities of man .... Deepest was their hatred towards those recondite schol- 
ars who would try to know the truth through discursive reason... .The truth 
which can sully be real wed only by the self can never be known by the scholars, 
for what comes within the scope of our mind can never be the absolute truth. 11 

Having thus refected the sophisticated formalism of both the aristocratic and the 
scholarly elite, those pursuing this strand of practice sought inspiration - as did Guru 
Nanak w — in the ever-deeper appreciation of the everyday world. Hence lor them it 
was through the gnostic experience of the rhythms of nature rather than of abstract 
philosophy, of sexual activity rather than sexual abstinence, and above all of everyday 
domestic and agricultural activities rather than through participation in the ritual of 
royal courts that the route to u$h*j could best be opened up. 

The profound difference between these two approaches can immediately be appreci- 
ated if one compares Manjhan s aristocratically oriented tale of the mutual devotion of 
MiikiIui md fcUdhurruUri" w<h Wans Slur,* much more rurally oriented ult of.be 
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life and love of Hir and Ranjha.^ Both poems ire similarly structured: there is a strong 
*eroc in which both radically extended versions of Jayadera's Gita Gorinda. As such they 
present elaborately allcgocxal (and hence gnosricaUy inspirational) accounts of two 
lovers' experience of ecstatic union and equally painful separation, thereby establishing 
a multi^li mens tonal space within which to conduct an exploration of t he (rials jnd 
tribulations - as well as the brief ecstatic pleasures encountered by those who throw 
themselves body and soul into the experience rau t t*fofifaa* t baqa and so 

rorth- In doing so the symbolic logic of each story undermines all conventional distinc- 
tions between the Hindu and the Islamic traditions; in a graphic illustrarion of creative 
power of Indo-lslamic religious and cultural syntheses, both tales make equal sense from 
either perspective. Nevertheless there are huge differences In the way in which the two 
approach their goal* l^he ficsjt xs written in courtly Hindawi, the second in common 
Punjabi; the first tells of aristocratic princes and princesses, whilst in the second the pro- 
tagonots lifestyle* are comprehensively congruent with those of everyday Punjabi vil- 
lagers^ and vvbilst the first flaunts its clevem^^^ by uaofltprjotpfli sj al I manner of oblxrue 
literary; scholarly and philosophical references, the second carefully avoids such overt 
scholarly pretentiousness. Indeed, apart from tew explicit statements which appear in the 
opening and closing sections of his text* Wans Shah's rendition of the tale of Hir Ranjha 
makes few direct efforts to underline the multiple allegorical images which run right 
through it. This apparent parsimony is wholly in keeping with the Sahajiya view that if 
the Ultimate is embedded in everyday existence, it follows that any kind of intellectual 
artifice is more of an obstacle than a signpost towards an appreciation of the Truth. 
Hence if those without eyes msec or ears to hear describe the story as j Pun>abi Romeo 
and Juliet' — as they not inrrequently do then so be it. If the experience of hearing it 
is sufficiently entertaining* perhaps the channels of understanding will open a little 
wider next time round, and yet more still after each successive hearing. 

Not only does rolk wisdom in rural Punjab strongly support this latter view, but 
a careful reading the poem's invocation and epilogue provides clear directions as to 
how its secrets can be unlocked - although characteristically enough in the context 
of a Sahajiya-inspired text, the instructions have to be read from back to front. As the 
epilogue puts it: 

The story of true lovers is like the scent of a rose in a garden. He who reads it 
with love in his heart will be able to separate the true from trie raise. 1 have writ- 
ten a poem of much pith even as a string of royal pearls. 1 have written it at 
length and embellished it with various beautiful things. 1 have written it as a 
parable. It is as beautiful as a necklace of rubies ... 

Oh wise man, you should note that there is a secret under the guise of my 
words. I have written this Hir with care and meditation. Young people read it 
with pleasure. I have planted a flower to give a sweet savour ... 

Meanwhile in the invocation we find Warts explaining: 



In truth it is meet and proper to praise God and invoke the help of Saints and 
Prophets before essaying this story of Love. My triends came to me and said, 
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•Write for us airesh the forgotten story of the Love of Hir\ So we haw written it 
right cunningly and plucked a new rose In tbe Garden of Poetry. Ewi as a sweet 
smell comrth out of musk so is the fragrance of love distilled from the beauty of 
our verse. We have bridled the steed of genius, set Love on hi* back, and let him 
loose on tbe Add. 

But just what is the Lore of which the poem sings? The opening words of the poem 
make that quite clean 

Prarse be to God who made lore the foundation of the wotld; God Himself was 
tbe first lover for He loved the Prophet Muhammad. 

In other words tbe subject of the poem is nhq — the route which devotees must take 
if they are to follow the Prophet s $tt»wt as the beloved of Allah. 

This kind of approach to spiritual and gnostic exegesis remains very familiar to 
contemporary Punjabis, not so much as a result of a familiarity of the entire corpus 
of Waris' text, but rather as a remit of frequent references to episodes and epigrams 
to the tale in everyday speech- In recent years this powerful undercurrent of popular 
culture has been powerfully reinforced by the immense popularity of the qaumfu* 1 
of the late Nusrat Fatch ' All Khan. Drawn from a long lineage of devotional ftw/i 
singers, his lyrics are grounded as much in the poetry of Bullch Shah as they in tbe 
imagery of Hir Ran j ha; and in multifariously celebrating the bitter-sweet experience 
of 'tibq his ^mwu/u not only inspire those audiences fortunate enough to be able to 
attend a Jive performance, but thanks to the widespread reproduction of bis songs on 
CD, his inspirational znterprerations now eagerly circulate around a global Punjabi 
community. In consequence Nusrat Fateh H Ali * celebration of the spiritual and gnos- 
tic insights which underpin the Punjabi religious tradition find almost as ready an 
audience amongst Hindus and Sikhs as they do amongst Muslims. 

It goes without saying that neo -conservative purists invariably view the ongoing 
pcfHilariry ol^*««W* with alarm: in the light of their understanding of the Prophets 
Surma, such interpretations of Islam are wholly misguided. However, my reason for 
highlighting their criticism here is to not open a judgemental debate about the Tight- 
ness or wrongness of any given interpretation of the Prophet's message. Rather it is 
to make an empirical observation; that the popular culture of the Punjab, and most 
especially the spiritually oriented dimensions remain to ibis day one of the central 
vehicles through which popular religious understandings are experienced, transmit- 
ted and expressed - no less in the diaspora than in the Punjab itself But just as in 
every other corner of Dor aZ-Itiam, these processes are far from uniform. Each has 
taken place in a specific local context, whose historical specificities remain an intrin- 
sic component of the final product* Hence Hir, no less than in Madhumalati, is a 
richly elaborated hybrid. Popular religion, no less than popular culture, is the prod- 
uct of creative interweaving of a range of traditions whose many components com- 
prehensively interpenetrate - and hence mutually illuminate - one another. Are the 
resulting interpretations un-lslaroic? That is not a question for me to resolve. All 1 
would note is that if the answer is 'yes", it follows tbat the same judgement must also 
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be mode the ttKhin^ of Sufi luminaries such Ibn 'Arabi and the Chishriyya p&s* 
wheae philosophical, theological and cosmotogical insights underpin N us rat Forth 
Ati's contemporary qaumlis just a* comprehensively a* they do Warn Shah's Hit 

The i -■- 1 ■ 1 1 - l ruction of popular Punjabi Islam in Britain 

So tar I have deliberately restricted my discussion of the Uncial roow tod contem- 
porary manifostations of Islamic practice in the Punjab to development! in its indige- 
nous home base. However, during the course of the paw half century an ever-growing 
number of Punjabi Muslims have set off overseas as labour migrants, and have by now 
established thriving ethnic colonies in the Middle East, rhe United Stares, in 
Germany and Denmark, and last but not least in the UK Britain's Pakistani Muslim 
population is now rather more than three quarters of a million strong. The more 
firmly such migrants - as well as their overseas- bom offspring - have- established 
themselves in their new homes, the more comprehensively they have begun to recon- 
stitute almost every aspects of their social, cultural and religious heritage. The results 
are now plain to see: a multitude of self-sustaining ethnic colonies have by now 
sprung to lire within the heart of most British cities. 

With such considerations in mind the remainder of this chapter focuses on three 
main themes; firstly, on the ways in which settlers have set about re-establishing the 
most significant features of their own familiar religious universe in urban and largely 
post -Christian contexts; secondly, on the changes and transformations precipitated 
during the course of these processes of reconstruction; and thirdly, on the increasingly 
vocal challenges to their parents' heritage which their British-born offspring are now 
beginning to articulate. In parallel to developments elsewhere in the Islamic world, 
many of Britain s upwardly mobile and educationally successful young Muslims find 
themselves strongly attracted to scripcurally inspired necn revivalist movements such 
as the Jama at- j Islaroi, the labligh-i-Jorruar and Hub ut-lahrir Besides providing 
them with a ready means of challenging the anri-lslamism which has become such a 
salient feature of contemporary British society, such movements also provide them 
with a ready means of distancing themselves from their parents' beliefs and practices 
on the grounds that they arc irrational, illegitimate and most critically of all. that 
they are 'Hindu' rarher than 'Islamic' in character 



Tic tariy ptvttwt 

It goes without saying the dynamics of these developments which have precipitated 
these outcomes need to be set within their specific socio- historical context. The Punjabi 
Muslim presence in Britain can be traced back to arrival of ex-seamen and ex-soldiers 
during the course of the Second World War. many of whom were promptly recruited 
to provide additional manpower tor labour*starved munitions factories. Those pio- 
neers who stayed on into the post-war period provided a bridgehead for further set- 
tlement. Hence when Britain's labour-intensive foundries and textile mills ran acutely 
short of unskilled labour with the onset of the post-war boom, each of these bridge- 
heads became the focus of eve^escalating inflows of chain migrarion, roost of which 
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directed toward* industrial cities in (he Mi i . . And ibe Pennine region- 
Conditions were hard. Restricted to jobs which no-one else wanted because they were 
hoc. bard, unpleasant and anti-social in character, Pakistani Muslims found themselves 
standing right at the bottom of the British social order. Not (tat chey cared very much- 
Ai chough constantly on the look out for jobs which oDered marginally better pay and 
conditions, few of the early pioneers regarded themselves a* anything other ihan tem- 
porary sojourner* in a wholly alien environment. Hence they were prepared to work all 
the hours God gave tor six or even seven days a week, to pore down their Jiving expenses 
to the lowest possible level, and to defer alrnosr all forms of personal gratmabon to 
speed the day when ibey could leave the bell-hole of urban Britain behind them. Tneir 
goal was clear: the greater the extent of their personal sacrifice, the more swiftly they 
could take their new wealth b*:k to the etc and comtbrt of their real homes. 9 

In such circumstances, sojourners made little rftbn to maintain the niceties of 
civilised lite. Any* effort that they might make to do so seemed as pointless as it was 
unrealistic. Not only were the necessary physical resources largely unavailable, but 
the very pursuit oi sucb goals contradicted the central purpose of their whole enter- 
prise; to earn and save as much money as possible as quickly as possible. Given all 
this, conformity to the formal behavioural principies of Islam largely went by the 
board. Collective prayer was virtually nonexistent, and even the personal perfor- 
mance of Jumaz was rare, lb be sure, the consumption of pork was usually avoided* 
but little else. Put* offered the only site tor a little relaxation, whilst prostitutes were 
occasionally hired to &*tisry what these hard-working men regarded as their necessary 
physical needs. Otherwise they lived a life of endless labour. In the midst of all this 
many sojourners may well have turned to poetry and musk - or in other words to the 
resources of the popular traditions outlined earlier - no less as a source of psycholog- 
ical succour than of spiritual inspiration. Whilst 1 can oiler little concrete evidence 
that this was so in the case amongst the earliest of Punjabi Muslim sojourners* 
Joginder Shamsber provides extensive evidence of the richness of these developments 
amongst their Sikh count erparts. w 
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This pioneering phase of comprehensive social and cultural abnegation could not, 
however, be sustained tor ever. Contrary to their initial expectations, most sojourners 
found the passage to Britain wis an entrepreneurial exercise with long-term conse- 
quences. Hence whilst almost everyone eventually took their Longed- (or furlough in 
Pakistan* during the course of which their savings provided them with an opportu- 
nity to savour all the pleasures for which they had sacrificed so much, their trip to 
paradise could not last tor ever. As the returnees' savings were steadily depleted, tew 
could resist the temptation to yet further boost their assets by return to the tread mi 11 
tor a further spell of wealth -generation. 

Nor were they alone in doing so. Since the material benefits of migration were as 
massive as they were self-evident, every returnee found himself besieged by frsends 
and kinsfolk seeking advice and assistance as to bow best to follow in their footsteps. 



Hence from the I960* onwards the scale i the South Asian presence in Britain began 
co follow a pit it m of almost exponential growth. With this the toeholds which the 
sojourner* had initially carved out for themselves were gradually opened up into ever 
more substantial niches, which in turn began to dewlop into more fully fledged etb* 
nic colonies. Once tbat transformation had occurred, those involved began to moke 
ever more intensive efforts to reconstruct all the major social, cultural and religious 
institutions of their boendands." 

Whilst this switch from temporary sojourner ro more firmly rooted settler is com* 
monplace enough, the Pakistani Muslims who made their way to Britain - and most 
especially the Mirpuri* from Azad rOshmir who made up well over half their number - 
moved much more tardily towards reuniting their families (the ultimate sign of 
colony -construct ion) than did any other group of South Asian origin other than the 
Bangladeshis. u As a result Britain's Mirpuri popuhrioo was still overwhelmingly 
composed of adult moles until well into the 1970s. Nevertheless, by then processes 
of more active religious reconstruction had gradually begun to take off. Groups of 
men who had taken up residence in a single locality, and especially those linked by 
ties of common kinship began to pool their resources to buy small terraced houses 
which could be used as mosques, and to recruit Maul wis to lead them in their prayers. 
When the congregations began to overwhelm such premises they went on to buy 
larger houses, disused churches and even mills and office blocks to serve the same 
purpose. Islamic Britain was beginning to crystallize.** 



to* tbtir organization 

Mosque* in Britain soon began to fulfil a wider set of functions than do their counter- 
parts in rural Punjab. Especially in the early days, the mosque was the only arena in 
which sojourners- rurning-srrtlers could gather collectively on their own terms. Hence 
t*s>des providing an arena for the collective performance of namaz t they also became 
gathering paints in which lonely men could meet, socialize and exchange inrorrnotion — 
a function which they retain to this day. Moreover, when settlers were joined by their 
wives and children from the mid-1970s onwards* mosques gained a more explicit edu- 
cational (unction The Mauhvis' duties were expanded to include teaching children to 
read, recite and memorize the Qur an in classes which were normally held every after- 
noon after the close of school. Mosques became increasingly busy places. 

Jn the early 1930s the settlers' commitment to religious activities received a boost 
from an unexpected source; a major industrial recession to which many Pakistani 
Muslim communities found themselves uSsprocumonatety vulnerable. Although textile 
mills and iron foundries had long provided them with a stable, if relatively ill-paid, 
source of employment, the sector of the labour market on which they had come to 
rely suddenly collapsed. The consequences for middle-aged Pakistani men living and 
working in the Pennine region were devastating. Most hod very limited fluency in 
English, tew transferable skills and were also in the midst of reuniting their families. 
Suddenly reliant on unemployment benefits which were usually rendered relatively 
generous as a result of the site of their families, they also found themselves with 
unlimited time on their hands. What were they now to do with themselves? 



Whilst many younger men Took to taxi -driving or opened take-aways," the elders 
round themselves faced with j narrower range of option*. Some opened shops, or 
assisted their kinsmen in the businesses in which they wen already engaged; other* 
rook allotment*, and began to grow vegetables; however. Urge number* of men more 
'elderly' men (many of wboro were no older than their early forties) gravitated to the 
mosque, where a new-round enthusiasm for prayer provided then wilb a means of 
restoring at least some degree of meaning and purpose to their lives. Congregations 
began to grow by leaps and bounds* existing mosques began to be refurbished and 
repainted, and ever more efforts began to make to raise the funds for the construction 
of purpose-built mosques whose domes have now begun to pepper the skyline of 
many British industrial cities*" Moreover, these new mosques are hives of activity. In 
addition to hosting regular daily prayers - and huge congregations at midday prayers 
on Fridays - most also support an aiter-school maJr&tt, and have very often success- 
fully gained access to substantial local authority and urban regeneration funding to 
support "community centres' of one kind or another** 4 All this has served to support 
the rapid reconstruction of the behaviourally oriented dimensions of religious prac- 
tice within each of Britain s multiplicity of Pakistani Muslim ethnic colonics. 

Nevertheless the passage to Britain has begun to precipitate significant transfor- 
mations in everyday practice. Given the need to register themselves as charities, as 
well as to conform to local safety and planning regulations, each mosque had to give 
itself an acceptable organisational structure, such that power and financial responsi- 
bility was assigned to a formally constituted management committee. Whilst this 
posed no great problem in principle, since such committees simply replicated the 
more informal structures utilised back home in the Punjab, their greater degree of 
administrative formality concentrated a great deal of power in the hands of tbe 
Chairman of the Management Committee. Hence ferocious factional struggles fre- 
quently erupted for control of this office, especially when it also provided erVective 
control over the spending of substantial amounts of Local Authority regeneration 
funding. It is also worth noting that in keeping with Pakistani traditions, tbe 
Chairman and his follow committee members kept the closest of tabs on the Maulvis 
whom they chose to employ. Whilst Maulvis may have been treated with respect, 
power remained firmly in the hands of the laity, just as it does in rural Punjab, where 
Mullahs and Maulwis are tirmly regarded as kammi* village servants. Hence the 
Bradford Council of Mosques, a body which was explicitly formed as a means of artic- 
ulating the local Muslim community's collective interests, has always been composed 
of membe rs of its constituent mosques' management comrruttee*.* 7 



Pirs 

In contrast to formally constituted mosques, tbe more spiritual and occult dimensions 
of popular belief and practice have much less formal organizational roots. Hence whilst 
the organization and construction of mosques still provides the most overt manifes- 
tation of an Islamic presence in Britain, just as images of congregational prayers within 
them provide a clear indication of the re-emergence of behavioural orthodoxy, it would 
bequjre wrong to conclude that the paucity of overt indications of the re-estaUishment 



of the more spiritual and occult for mi of popular practice means that this dimension 
of Punjabi Warn has (alien into abeyance m The UK, Fir from fa from its early rood 
as source of inspiration to the early sojourner*, activities in this sphere were power- 
fully reinforced as family reunion began to take off from the mid-1970s onwards. 
That it should have done so should be a cause of no surprise: just as tbey did bock in 
the Punjab, settlers who found themselves racing intractable personal difficulties 
turned to this dimension of their tradition tor succour and support. 

But whilst recourse to the more spiritual and occult dimensions of popular prac- 
tice has become increasingly rrecnient in every ethnic colony in the UK, it has also 
become a focus of considerable contention, not least because w*omen tend to be much 
more avid consumers of the /m 1 services than men. Could it be tbat this is the result 
(as many male critics suggest) of women's inherent tendency to be more emotional", 
"less well informed* and "more superstitious ' than men' In my view sucb arguments 
should be regarded as wholly specious, since a much more illuminating perspective 
on the rationale behind women's use of such resources con be gained in the light of a 
consideration of the nature and extent of their responsibilities within the domestic 
group. However much formal authority men may claim over the affairs of their 
extended families, it is quite clear that whenever serious trouble erupts in the domes* 
tic sphere - be it the illness of a child, troubled marital relationships, a daughter-in- 
law's failure to produce offspring or of a teenager going off the rails - it is the women 
of the household who are expected (and who indeed expect) to sort these matters out. 
Hence family reunion in Britain presented settlers* wives with two parallel sets of 
challenges^ on the one hand, to find some means of resolving these only too familiar 
forms of personal and interpersonal difficulties in a largely alien context, and on the 
other, to find some means of coping with all the novel challenges precipitated by res- 
idence in urban Britain. How and when should one wean a child when fresh vegeta- 
bles and milk from the farm are unavailable? What remedies should one use for 
everyday aches and pains in the new circumstances' How should children be ted and 
dressed in an environment which is much colder, much wetter* and so much more 
bleakly urban than anything than they hod hitherto experienced' How should 
daughters be prepared for the perils of sexuality in the midst of society which 
appeared to lack any sense of shame or personal modesty' The list could be extended 
indefinitely through the whole life cycle. Nor were these issues themselves the only 
challenges. A much mote profound set of queries came to the fore when things went 
wrong: when illness, accidents and other kinds of disasters struck. 

To be sure, settlers could now mike use of all sorts of public services - most especially 
in the field of health care - which were largely unavailable back home. But however 
welcome access to such facilities that might be in principle, it turned to be far from 
easy to make hall use of them. Communication proved to be a huge problem; lew doc- 
tors or nurses spoke Urdu or Punjabi, and most assumed that it was their patients' 
responsibility to learn English if they wanted to gain access to treatment. Moreover, 
even if sett Jen managed to overcome such barriers to communication - which relatively 
lew of the first generation of women did with any speed, given that they were tied 
down by so nuny more pressing domestic responsibilities ■ they immediately encoun* 
tered an even more serious hurdle. Given that staff responsible for the delivery of 
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public services - whether to medical, psychological, social or educational contexts - for 
die rooK pan lacked (he requisite degree of cultural competence, they all too often 
misdiagnosed the precise character of the diftkulties laced by their minority clients. 
Hence whilst public services displayed a welcome capacity to respond to financial 
adversity with benefit payments, and to remedy the more physical aspects of personal 
distress (such as setting broken bones, diagnosing strokes and heart attacks, and iden- 
tifying childhood abnormalities as being of genetic origin), they were much Jess well 
equipped to respond to the more qualitative and metaphysical dimensions of their 
Pakistani clients* concerns. Answers to such pressing questions as to just why mis- 
fortune should hxvt struck just then, there, and have been directed that particular 
victim went unanswered, as did their equally pressing concerns about the precise 
steps char should be taken to ensure that the malevolent forces which had precipitated 
the difficulties in question would not strike again. 

All this stood in marked contrast to settlers' experience back home in rural 
Pakistan. Precisely because services with which to remedy the physical dimensions of 
personal problem* are so limited - and so expensive - in that context, villagers rou- 
tinely turn to pin and their shrines in an effort to resolve the worst of the spiritual 
and psychological difficulties they encounter in the course of their everyday lite 
Hence it should come as no surprise that they have continued to look to such sources 
of succour in the aftermath of their passage to Britain, and that as the years have 
passed, increasingly sophisticated responses to those needs have begun to emerge. 

At the outset those responses were wholly sJ Av. Insightful individuals, and espe- 
cially those who had some experience of such activities bock in the Punjab, began to 
do their best to assist their fellow migrants, and if their interventions proved success- 
ful it was not long before they began to attract an ever* increasing number of clients. 
But if* local practitioners were unable to provide a remedy and the affliction became 
steadily more serious, those in distress often concluded that the most appropriate 
cour*e was to make a pilgrimage back to Pakistan to seek the assistance from better 
established pm and shrines< Yet although such pilgrimages continue to be made, the 
need to do so is steadily diminishing: as ethnic colonies in Britain expanded rapidly 
expanded in both scale and sophistication, not only have more or less full-time ptn 
begun to emerge in the UK, but following their death* (of which there have been rel- 
atively lew so far) their devotees have begun to transform their tombs into ever more 
iully iled^ed shrines. Slowly but surely, the whole panoply of popular practice in rural 
Punjab i* Mcadity being recreated in Britain To my knowledge, no detailed ethno- 
graphic study of these developments in the UK has yet been conducted. What J can 
confirm, however* is that when families of rural origin run into serious difficulties in 
Britain - and in the course of my professional practice as a consultant anthropologist 
J very frequently come into contact with families in this position - 1 invariably find 
that they have visited a succession of pirs and shrines (certainly in Britain, and very 
often in Pakistan as well) in an effort to resolve their problems. 

Similar processes of imaginative reconstruction have also taken place at all sorts of 
other levels. Hence, for example, most villagers would have had leu* opportunities to 
absorb the significance of lyrics of qjuvxi/ti* unless they made regular pilgrimages to 
the W of ma|or shrines, where such performances are a central item on the spiritual 
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agendo, lo Britain, however, upe-recurders and then CD players were wicfely available. 
And k was not just film songs from Bollywood to which settlers listened: recordings 
of numerous performances by maestros such as Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan are told in 
huge numbers in the UK, whilst large and «««k audience* attended aJJ hi* lift per- 
formances. In other words the first generation of* Punjabi settlers in Britain - most of 
whom still have many years of act ire life before them - have by now actively recon- 
structed most aspects of the religious world within ibe context of which they grew 
up around themselves. However, it would be a great mistake to conclude that thU 
process is the outcome of simple unthinking traditionalism: it is precisely because of 
the depth and complexity of the challenges with which settlers harc found them- 
selves confronted that they have turned with such enthusiasm to the sources of psy- 
chological and spiritual succour which the popular religious tradition* of the Punjab 
so readily supply 

The British born and raised second generation 

Once we move on to consider the response of the British-bom second generation to 
these challenges the picture becomes a great deal more complex- Most Anglo-Asian 
Muslims are fiercely proud of their religious heritage, not least as a result of their 
constant exposure to racial and ethnic exclusionism. But although they are conse- 
quently strongly committed to presenting themselves as Muslims, many have by now 
become deeply critical oJ their parents' interpretations of the Islamic tradition, with 
the result that they have begun to add all sorts of additional dimensions to the 
process of religious reconstruction in the UK. However, the dynamics of these 
processes have now become exceedingly complex: not only are the younger people 
beginning to follow an ever more diverse range of adaptive trajectories* bur whatever 
the course they choose, most are just as eager to distance themselves from the atti- 
tudes and conventions of their parents as they are from those preferred by the English 
majority. 

In making sense of these responses, two points are crucial. In the first place it is 
essential to remember that just because someone is comprehensively familiar with 
English linguistic and behavioural conventions, it certainly does not follow that the 
person in question is necessarily English' in any existential sense. Most young 
Anglo-Asians have now become sophisticated cross-cultural navigators, such that 
they can manoeuvre their way with just as much ease through arenas structured in 
terms of their parents' cultural conventions as they do in those where they are 
expected to conform with those deployed by members of the dominant majority.** 
Yet despite their development of extensive navigational skills, which also include 
those which they deploy in their own self-constructed Anglo-Asian arenas, it is now 
becoming increasingly clear that relatively few of those who were both born and 
brought up in Britain still use Punjabi or Urdu as their principle vehicle for com- 
munication. English has become their first language, most especially amongst the 
ever-increasing proportion of young pcopic who are achieving educational and pro- 
fessional success. As a result an ever- increasing proportion of Anglo-Asians have no 
adequate means of comprehending, and hence lack access to. the conceptual universe 
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within which their parent* operate. Hence while most ore familiar with behavioural 
dimensions of ibe popular practice! outlined in ibis chapter, tbe conceptual logic 
i round which those practices art constructed ore quite Literally beyond their ken. 

The outcome of these developments is now plain to see. In intellectual teem* there 
is a strong sense in which the rising generation of Pakistanis are comprehensively 
anglicized. Not only has the greater part of their educational development taken 
place within an English linguistic universe, with oil its attendant cultural and con- 
ceptual assumptions, but they have rarely if ever been provided with an opporaunity 
to explore the distinctive aspects of their religious and cultural heritage in its own 
terms. The consequent dilemmas are huge: despite their intense commitment to 
Islam as a means of clogging their own personal self- identification, many aspects of 
their parents interpretation of that tradition — and most those of its dimensions 
which appear to be as irrational as they* are superstitious - leave tbem with reeling of 
deep intellectual and conceptual unease. 

But despite their ever-growing concern to distance themselves from those aspects 
of their parent's heritage which they consequently identity as backward', 'primitive' 
and 'obscurantist** only a small minority find the prospect of identifying themselves 
as 'English' either meaningful or attractive: the strength of majority devaluations of 
Pakistanis in general and of Muslims in particular rules out any such possibility. In 
these c ircumstances the issue of identity has become increasingly problematic lor young 
Anglo-Asians. If the preferred lifestyles of their parents leave them reeling almost as 
uneasy as those deployed by the native English, just how should they identify them- 
selves' And around what sorts of ideas and values should they seek to organize their 
personal lives? 

For many, 'pure' Islam now provides an attractive answer all such questions, not 
least because it provides them with a means of simultaneously confronting both 
heens of their underlying dilemma. Turning to Islam very publicly is undoubtedly an 
extremely attractive option jo the race of ever-rising levels of ethno* religious exclu- 
sionism. Not only does Islam explicitly identify itself as the culmination of the 
Abrahomic tradition, but its long historical role as Christianity's teu »nr mokes it a 
wonderful instrument with which to challenge white, European and post -Christian 
denigration. However, this does not in itself provide a solution to ibe second horn of 
their dilemma: their reelings of shame about what they have to come to view as the 
inherent 'backwardness' of many aspects of their parents' lifestyles, let alone the man- 
ifestly 'superstitious' character oi so many or* their religious beliefs and practices. 
Hence it is precisely because they actively reject all these dimensions of popular prac- 
tice that neo- revivalist movements such as the Tabligh-i-Jama'ot, the Jama'ar-i Islomi 
and the Hisrb ut-Tahrir have found such a ready audience amongst the younger gen- 
eration: they provide an extremely effective and intellectually coherent means of 
addressing both arms of their dilemma 

The precise reasons why ibis is so are worth reviewing. On the domestic front, neo- 
revivolism provides young people with a highly effective means of taking the moral 
high ground m-j-tit established dimensions of popular practice. Above oil it legiti- 
mates the rejection of all those aspects of their parents' prioriries which they find 
unacceptable - including making pilgrimages to shrines, the use of wVn. the view 



that higher education is unsuitable for girls, and abort all to the expectation that 
parent hare a duty to arrange their children's marriages - as erroneous, un*lslamic 
and row still, 'Hindu \ Meanwhile it oho provides an equally effective foundation 
around which to construct defensive argument* against external critics. In the race of 
negative comments about the inherent 'backwardness* of custom and practice in local 
Muslim communities, tbey now hare a ready answer to hand: that everything socrit- 
icaed is not really Islamic at all, but on unfortunate accretion whicb has Jed some 
Muslims into making some misguided deviations from the straight path. 

However, the adoption of nec^hodox perspectives provides much more than a 
means of keeping such negative forces at bay: it also fosters positively inspirational, 
and indeed millenarian, outlook of a kind whkh student idealists have always found 
attractive. To be sure, Islam may be under attack, whether in Bosnia, Kosoro, 
Chechnya, Kashmir, Palestine and indeed, the streets of Bradford. Howcrer, this only 
draws the response that Islam is now the world's fastest growing religion, and tbat 
despite the intensity of the forces bearing down on Muslims everywhere, Khilafat 
will come! Against this background, groups such as the Hub ut-lohrir conceive of 
themselves as forming on elite vanguard, whose structure and appeal is closely con* 
gruent with those which underpin many Trotskyite groups on the tor left. Adopting 
dedicated and austere lifestyles grounded in a sense of ideological purity, they see 
themselves as the emergent leadership of a future Islamic (as opposed to socialist) 
uprising. 

Whether or not one sympathizes with sucb a goal, or indeed whether or not its 
achievement is in any way realistic, the adoption of such an outlook brings dear 
benefits, at least in the short term. Partying, the most favoured leisure activity 
amongst young people drawn from tbe ethnic majority, is left firmly to one side. 
Instead austerity, uprightness, dedication and above all hard work - the central 
characteristics of the protestant ethic - are very much the order of the day amongst 
the faithiul. Neo-rerirolism is for from being incompatible with academic and com* 
mercial success. On the contrary, the two tend to be self- reinforcing; giren the scale 
of the exclusionary obstacles which people of colour so regularly encounter, and the 
extent to which they must of necessity look to their own resources if they are ever 
to overcome them, neo-rerirolist behariourol strategies tend to precipitate posirire 
material benefits. 

Nevertheless it is now becoming increasingly clear that these developments also 
hare a serious downside, not just amongst the students who are the most enthusiastic 
proponents of such perspectires, but also within Britain's Muslim communities at 
large. Like so many other politically driren ideologies, and most especially those which 
ore defensively conceived, neo- revival ism is a highly elective recruiting sergeant; but 
by just the same token it one which finds it difficult to retain such recruits over the 
longer term. It is easy to see why. Despite its capacity to pronde ideologically grounded 
solutions to the dilemmas with which young Anglo-Asians so frequently find them- 
selves confronted, the lifestyles which it predicates arc austere in the extreme. 
According to its protagonists almost all forms of pleasurable relaxation — tram music 
and dance through to watching films and television - should be foresworn by pious 
Muslims. In the same rein, neo*reriralism is eosially cusrnissive of any kind of reflective 
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which underpin* every dimension of (he Indo- islamic religious, linguistic and cultural 
synthesis. 

To be sure, those who take their stand on prescriptive and essentialist interpreta- 
tions of Warn provide themselves with an excellent means of keeping pestilential 
Western enquirers at bay behind a wall of absolution. But whilst the adoption of full- 
scale ktjab by many young women (for example) provide* a very effective mean* of 
doing jus* chat, it is well worth remerabehng that the there is no necessary correla- 
tion between the strictness with which a person maintains behavioural orthodoxy and 
the depth of their religious knowledge. Most devotees of neo- revivalism have far 
clearer notions of that which they reject than that which inspires them. Behavioural 
orthodoxy may indeed provide an excellent pUtrorm for political mobilization; but 
given that it ofTers so little in the way of inteJIecfual and spiritual succour and its 
insistence that all forms of leisure and pleasure should be discarded, it should come 
as no surprise that that support for this vision rarefy last much longer than its expo- 
nents student years. 

Conclusion: Prospect* for the future 

In Britain, as in Pakistan and indeed in almost every part of the Islamic world, sup- 
port tor neo-revivalism is currently growing apace, most particularly amongst the 
young and disadvantaged. But if current developments in Britain are anything to go 
by, the swing of the pendulum towards the behavioural end of the spectrum may well 
have reached its limits, and that as the more extreme forms of revivalism turn out to 
be unsustainable, at least in personal terms, in anything more than the short run the 
more spiritual and gnostic dimensions of the tradition as a whole may well begin to 
reassert themselves. And if that is indeed the case, future generations of Anglo- Asian 
will begin to nuke much more determined efrorts by members of the younger 
generation to make much more creative use of all the resources of their religious, 
linguistic and cultural heritage, rather than the tiny section of that rich spectrum on 
which the neo- revivalists exclusively rely. If so, the neo- revivalists' current heroic 
efforts to reconstruct the lifestyles of seventh -century Hijax could usefully be tem- 
pered by a much more positive appreciation of the totality of the resources bound up 
in their ancestral heritage. 



Note* 

1 It goes » uncut saying that in Islamic terms Allah is a phenomenon which stand* beyond 
all discrete qualities, and therefore h** no gender. UnrbrtunatelT Eagbi h. unlike Arabic, 
lacks non-gender specific pronouns. 

2 This chapter a the product of a sent* of fteldwork visits to Indian and Pakistani Punjab, 
most of which were supported by grants from the ESRC, supplemented by rurtber field* 
work within Mirpun and Juliunduri ethnic colonae* in the UK. Further visual iruteral 
which graphically illustrate* the argument* developed here can be found at http^/vww. 

;.uloXlASAS'r>re*cntauons^eachtfu^teac lung -htm. 



i This point is particularly clearly articulated m Harpr Otcrois extended di*cus*ioo of t be 
culc of fukhi Sorwar (1994: 1 47 ff.X Although wnrccn Tory firmly from the perspective of 
* British District officer, Aubrey O' Bcien s x count of The Mohammed *n Saints of Western 
Punjab 1 (19)1) contain* i wealth of cthnogriphic detail and an excellent ethnographic 
account of these pcjctite* in early modern Punjab 

A Shrine* -o the Punjab have i clear colour coding: green for klam; blue and/or yellow for 
the Sikh tradition; orange for Hindus; and red for Randa***, Volmikis. and Ad Dharmi* - 
or in other word* the *hrine* established by Date*, the Punjab'* former 'untouchable* 1 . 

5 A fuller account of these procedure*, and of the logic which underpins them can be found 
m Roger Ballard 0999). 

6 Numerous revrvolut group* now articulate this new The resultant policy of Idamiaatxm 
»a* explicitly encouraged by the Pakistani *tate, whiUt General Zu ul Haq wm in power, 
and ha* intermittently been supported by various regime* since then. 

7 Michael GiUenon U99G) an\tre**es |u*t the *arnc t**ues a* those confronted here in hi* 

ItdLuftSurpasted anaiy*» jTrfojiuiaf lil*m\ R*it£H* W5«Mp « ik Mdtr* M«f& Ent. 

8 A* Mr Ju*t*ce Munar emphasised *n hi* *tdl immen*ery illuminating report (Munir and 
Kayani I «4X rh* is much more difficult man i* commonly appreciated. When it come* 
to matter* of fme detail, «&m* drawn from different school* of law invariably find much 
more about whttb ro dujgrce than to agfee. 

9 B. D. Mctcalf,U962X 
10 U*ha Sanyo!. <1996a) 

U Richard lUton t <2000j + Chapter* ri. 9 and 10. 

12 Tantr* and Sohaiiya development* in the Hindu and Buddnm tradition* on north India 

ore ma*terfuJl> dt*cu**cd by Sr^shibhushan Da* Gupta (1969). 
15 Baton, ibid 222. 

14 It i* worth remembering that Hindustan ha* long been primarily i gtctrapfataf rather than 
a religiou* identifier. It wis used to refer all the termor** ro the Wett and South of the 
River Indus, together with their inhabitant*. 

15 Eaton (2000), Chapter 8, and Anoemtne Schimmol. <200IX 

16 Dot Gupta, ibad 

17 lr»Upidus,<19S«,pp 215-214). 

18 Ibid., p 215. 

\9 Friedhelm Hardy, 

20 John Hawley; (1988). 

21 Barbara Stofcr Miller, (1977). 

22 David Poclrock U9S6X 

25 Di*Gopt»(l969.pp,5U55X 

24 Khusbwant Singh, (1991X 

25 Adir>^BehlandSirnonWaghtnun,(20O0X 

26 ftcdcrkfc U*borno, (19*3)- 

27 QtitM*J/ are the devotional song* «o prone of both Allah and hi* Prophet, and then going 
to explore the complexiue* of 'vbq in the midst of v*bJjt-*i*v+p*J which were croditional 
sung to celebrate the an of every buried ear. 

28 In a masterly exposition. De*iderio Pinto (1995) shows just bow comprehensively Ibn 
Aiibii theological and co*moiogical vi**on still underpins contemporary teaching and 
practice in Delhi * most important Chishtiyya thrino, 

29 Abdullah Hussein provide* a wryly graphic of the trial* and tribulations of these early pio- 
neers in h«* novel £*ip4 jMtmy* (2000). 

50 JoginderSharrnber,(1989). 

51 Derailed account* o/tbe*e procc**e* can be found in Roger Ballard, (1994). 

52 Roger 8dhr*Ml990X 

53 Phibp Lew* 0994} gre* on excellent account of the*e development* in Bradford. 

54 SeeVinnderKalra,(2000). 



Thanks topJ-uuung objection*, minarets are much more rarely to be seen dun dona, and (he 
dome* which are actually constructed are usually \xty much s rrtalkr thin the architect had 
orj£iiwUy prcfxecd* It £Ocs without saying that the tower* and tpires of Christian churches 
do not attract simitar objections, but are regarded m * wtkome addition to the urban ikybne. 
[ndecd planners usually make every effort to ensure that other bunding* do not obscure them. 

36 A deuikd account of actmues w«h such a local mosque can be found an McLou*hhn 
tfMMX 

37 Philip Lewis. {19971 
L BoUard* (1994, pp. 



Glossary 



Ad jb Proper behaviour, .■■ ■ *\ 
Ad jb islam i works Islamicist lit 
AW Hadith The followers of rhe Prophetic tradition* 
Ahl a!-$unna Sunnitcs 

A h I - 1 Sunnat wa-)ama*at The people of thr tradition of thr Prophet and the 

Community 
Ahl jttiuwvui Sufi** Islamic mystics 
Ahl-i khidmai Serving dervishes 
Ahwal Mystical states 

Aid-ifitr End of Ramadan 
Al-insan al»kamil The perfect being 

Amjl Practical worship 

Aqida Belief, faith 

Ashram A Hindu hermitage, college 

Awliya Holy men. "friends of God'; pL of wali 

Baqa Persistence in the divinely bestowed attributes 

Baraka The power to blessing 

Bardwi Group called after its founder Ahmad Ri*a Khan from BaraiUy/lndia 
Bat in Inner meaning, internal 

(giving) Bay' a Act by which the authority of the ibaykb is recognized 
h. I ■. Innovation in religious practice or doctrine 
Ccmaat See jama'at 

Par al-Ialam The land of IslamV house of Islam' 

Dargah Dervish convent 

Da'wa Call or invitation (to Islam) 

Dcobandtr' Proband school Group called after the seminary in DeobonoV India 
Uhikr Remembering* God, reciting the names of God 
Du'a Optional prayer 
Fair Divine grace 

Fana Being lost in God; faa fi Ailib (annihilation in God. the complete merging 

with God) 
Fara Socially free and unbound man 
Farwa Legal opinion, legal decision 
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Fiqfa Islamic jurisprudence 
fuqaha Jurists, sing!.; jaqth 

Futuwwat Generosity, virtue, moral behaviour, idealized arurude of men 
Ghaiba Absence; among (he Twelver Shi 'ices (he disappearance of (he twelfth 
Imam; m mysticism also (be condition of anyone wi(hdrawn by God and whose 
life during tha( period may have been miraculously prolonged 
Gi(ha A sacred song or poem 

Gyaxvi sharif Ritual meal convnemorating rhe birth/death of'Abd al-Qadir al-jilani 
Hadith Trad«»on of the Prophe( wh*h features word* attributed to God W/A 

f*fo> and chose of words of (he Prophet <A*aVA ~W 
Ha|j Pilgrimage to Mecca 
Halqa* Garhe rings/circle* 
Haqiqa/Kaqq Trie truth', wisdom, reality 
Haqiqa Muhammadiyya Muhammadan reality 

Hub ut-Tahrir The Partyoflslarmc Liberation, first among Palestinian* in Jordan 
in (he early 1930s* It advocates (he overthrow of government throughout 
(be Muslim world and (heir replacement by an Islamic scare in the form of a 
re -created Caliphate 

'I bad at Submissive obedience to (he master, religious practice 

lkhlas Dedicating, devoting or consecrating oneself to something; utmost fervour 

lyaxat Authorization, licence 

I jmj* Consensus of (he community 

lrtihad Individual reasoning 

*Hm Knowledge , religious knowledge 

litighfar Seeking God s forgiveness 

Jama at Meeting, assembly, community 

Jama at- i I salami The Islamic Community; polirical party established by 
A. A. Maududi (d + 19?9> in l*Ml with (he aim ro establish an IsJamic govern- 
ment. Popular among middle class and youth, particularly in Pakistan 

Jawanmardi Spiritual chivalry 

Jihad Personal struggle, holy war' 
Karamat Miracle 

Khalifa Successor of the s&irp^&vicegerrnr of God 

Khanaqah A building usually reserved for Muslim mystics belonging to a dervish 

order; Sufi lodge, hostel for travellers; also ribat 
Kharm al-anbiya Seal of prophethood 
Khatm L awliya Seal of rbe friends of God 
Langar Sac rallied rood, freely offered 

Madhhab School of law. pi. madhabth e.g. Hanafite, Hanbalite, ShoiViic, MaJikite 



Mahdi Who is the guided one': the messiab 
Mahabba Sincere/divinely 
Malama Self-blame 

Malfuaat TabJe-tallcs' of (be saints; literary genre 
ManeviK -Spirituality- 
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Maqomat Spiritual stations 

Ma'rifa Mpikal Uuuitm knowledge. gn«b 

Moulid CtitbmianrfihtPri&rftttitvntibaihdty 

Maulwi Rdigious divine 



MujaddkJ Renewer of the century 
MulUh Religious scholar/counsellor 
Mm,-, Disciple, novkf, follower 
Murshad Teacher, master, spiritual guide 
Nafs Lower self, self, in contrast to ruh 
NaV Poetry io praise of ibe Prophet 
Nut Muhammadi Light of Muhammad' 
Pir Sufi teacher, spiritual guide 
Qa wwali Sufic song 
Ribat See Khan aq ah; shrine/comb 
Ruh Virtuous spirit; as counterpart to nafs 
Salaf Early righteous Muslims 

Soma* listening to musk; mystical concert and dance 
Shan'a Ivlamit law 

SiUila Continuous chain of spiritual descent 

Suhbar Company of the i&jjkh and other seekers 

Sukr Intoxication 

Tahajjud Optional night prayer 

Ta'ifa Mystical groups 

Taqlid Imitation of the Prophet; the unquestioning acceptance of the doctrines of 

established schools and authorities 
Tariqa (Mystical) pith'. Sufi brotherhood, pi.: txfxq 
Tasawwuf Islamic mysticism 
Tawakkul Trust in God s will, reliance on Him 
Tawhid Unity or oneness of God 
Tekke Dervish convent 
'Ulama Theologians: singl.: 'aim 
"Urafa Gnostics* singL: r artf 

*Urs 'Wedding', a celebration to commemorate the death of a tfuykb 
Wahdor ol-shuhud Concept of the "unity of experience or witnessing' 
Wahdat al-wujud Concept of the unity of being' 
Waiaya or Wdaya Spiritual territories or saintly . 
Wali Allah Friend of God 
Waqf Religious endowment, pL; *tt$*f 
Zahir Exoteric 
Zryarat Shrine; visit to a tomb 
Zuhd Asceticism, renunciation 
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